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Sabotage in the Camouflage Corps 


Microorganisms which cause damage to paint camouflajedq 
surfaces are saboteurs of the first order. Regardless of the 
tenacity of these organisms, however, they can be satisiag¢. 


torily controlled with Dowicide. 


Exhaustive tests in num S indusfNal fields have led to 
the development o Dowicide product§—all produced from 


ed phenols. Textiles, paper and leather 


products — for example —also benefit from 

Dowicide applications. Because of their effective- 

ness in controlling the growth of microorganisms, 
Dowicides are performing invaluable service for industry. 
During these times when products are being shipped to the 
far corners of the earth and subjected to the most gruelling 


conditions, this extra protection is doubly desirable. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York «+ St. Lovis +* Chicago + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


PROTECTION FOR TEXTILES—Dowicides protect textiles against mildew and fungus growths. Incor- 
porated in compositions for finishing, it provides an effective inhibiting action under widely 


varying atmospheric conditions—from arctic to tropical. This means longer life for all textiles. 
Write for full details. 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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We Are Geared to 


Wartime Demands 


At the time this decision was made, some of those present at 
SALW TCM Ctl c-Ye Me aC MeLoSSTI TIS mRclamoll<-latite aL aT ee 
reasonably short time, the vast supply of Loom Parts this change 
would require. The Daily News Record’s reporter referred to 
this and cited Pick Gears in particular. 


Although 


As a result of this decision, we received orders for Over 20,000 
Pick Gears —all within a few days, and 


Pt aatel Te) 


These are double gears with gear and pinion—and nearly all of 
them had cut teeth, 


There was no difficulty to be “overcome in due course.” 


We shipped the great part of these gears Within One or Two 
Days, and the Entire Lot was out Within a Week. 


You Can Depend Upon Us to Meet 
Your Needs for Loom Parts to Keep 
Your War-busy Looms Running 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 


JULY, (943 
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CLEANSER 

jor 
FLOORS 
WALLS = WOODWORK 
CEILINGS 


Amazingly Gast... Safe... Ihorough 


Setol is an oil emulsifier—it breaks down oils— 
hence the speed with which it penetrates and 
removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and grease. 


Though best known for its wonderful cleansing 
action on hard-to-clean mill and factory floors, 
Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning 
heavily soiled painted walls and ceilings. It’s 
thoroughly safe . . . free from harmful properties 
that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save 
frequent redecorating! — a timely consideration. 
In man-hour savings, this multiple-purpose 
product pays for itself many times over. 


Setol is both soluble and sudsless. And as a 
cleanser for use in scrubbing machines on mill 


and factory floors, it surpasses all other types. 
Compounded in Finnell’s own powder mill, and 
sold in barrels, half-barrels, and quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1907 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


* x * 


The 600 Series Finnell scrubs, waxes, 

polishes, steel-wools, sands, grinds. 

5 sizes. Equipped with Feather. 

Touch Safety Switch. Available 

‘4 to essential users qualifying on 
- Application Form PD-722. 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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rub your desk... 





meet Enemy No. 1 


Rub your thumb along your desk—/fast, hard! . . . Feel the resist- 
ance—the heat? When you fight a mechanized war, that’s the first 
enemy you have to lick—friction! . . . Everywhere the fight against 
friction is waged without let-up. It is a fight that must be won before 
we can even get at our enemies! ... Perhaps no other single item 
plays so vital a part in the kind of war we fight today as the ball 
bearing. Without it, not a wheel would keep rolling—not a ship 
would keep sailing—not a plane would keep flying. New Departure 
ball bearings are helping to keep America’s war machine rolling, 


sailing, flying on to victory. 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Nothing rolls like a ball 


New Depart: 
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Forty or more years ago an elderly man came 
into my Boston office one day and expressed the 
desire to talk to me confidentially. He said 
he was a druggist in Great Falls (now Somers- 
worth), N. H., ‘and that he had been in business 
there all his life. He looked just like the kindly 
old New England druggist who knew everybody 
and whom everybody liked. 

He told me that a man whom he knew and 
who had worked in the cotton mill, had come to 
him some ten years ago with a great idea; that 
this man had taken him over to the mill, into the 
department where women were laboriously 
drawing the warp threads through the eyes of 
the heddle, just as they had been doing it since 
weaving was first practiced. It always had been 
taken for granted that this was a hand process 
which could not be done by machine. Now this 
man had an idea that it could and he wanted 
help to develop it. My druggist friend was sold 
on the idea and fitted up a place in his barn 
where the inventor could carry on his experi- 
ments. 

Aften ten years or more of financing the 
inventor, my visitor was reaching the end of his 
resources. He told me that the machine had 
been on the verge of perfection many times, 
but something always went wrong at the last 
moment. But now he felt they had finally 
accomplished it and he wanted me to go down 
to Great Falls and see the machine perform. 

So I went to Great Falls. They started up the 
machine and to my astonishment it selected and 
drew in the threads... . for about three-fourths 
of the warp .... then it stopped, and all attempts 
to finish the warp failed. The principle seemed 
to be all right, but some of the details of opera- 
tion needed smoothing up. But I was convinced 
then that drawing in ‘by machine was practical: 
and of course it has long since been a successful 
ope ration. 

When I read about research, the memory. of 
this enterprising old druggist and his persistent 


RESEARCH 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


determination to build a warp-drawing-in ma- 
chine comes to my mind. 

I don’t suppose that his efforts, strictly speak- 
ing, would fall under the head of research. As 
I understand it, there are two kinds of research 

applied research and fundamental or pure 
research. Applied research has a definite ob- 
jective, either to improve a machine or process 
or to overcome a recognized lack of means for 
accomplishing the desired result. Fundamental 
research starts from scratch, without any pre- 
conceived ideas, and through study and experi- 
ment aims to develop new products, new proc- 
esses, new methods which are not necessarily the 
definite objective at the start. 

Most of the older generation have associated 
fundamental research with the newer industries 
—chemical, electrical and automotive. Applied 
research, although we didn’t call it that, has 
always been an accompaniment of human prog- 
ress; thoughtful and inventive men always have 
heen striving for better ways to do things. 

The older the industry or art, the more people 
were familiar with the old ways of doing things 
and were satisfied to continue along the old 
established lines. That was the trouble with the 
textile industry for a good many years. 

But this generation of textile machinery men 
and textile mill men is not satisfied to continue 
along the old lines. It recognizes that the textile 
manufacturing processes must keep pace with 
the wonderful development in other branches 
of science and industry. The manufacture of 
textiles will not be immune from these revolu- 
tionary changes. Every machinery and equip- 
ment builder must be studying these problems 
as applied to his own product. I believe they are 
doing it and, after the war is over, I look to see 
many important developments in machinery and 
processes brought to light. That will be of vital 
consequence to mill men. 

Surely the textile industry is “on its toes” as 
never before. 


HENRY G. LORD, Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and 
Founder of Textile World 


TEXTILE WORLD, JULY 
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SUN LUBRICANT 


... proves best of seven in reducing wear... and maintenance 


Wear... tear... and maintenance are the three big 
items every mill superintendent must keep at a minimum 
with today’s production schedules. Equipment must be 
made to produce more and last longer than ever before. 
And here’s how one mill achieved both! 


Seven different competitive lubricants had been tested 
on frame gears and cams without success. Then the mill 
superintendent applied Sun No. 897 Adhesive Pressure 
Grease! And here’s what he had to say about the 
results: 
“This grease clings to the surface being lubricated. 
does not drop to the floor or get upon the work and 
cause stains. We notice, too, that when the grease 
was applied the frames ran more silently than ever 


before. Our wear and tear, as well as maintenance, 
is thereby reduced. We have to lubricate less fre- 
quently than with any of seven products we had 
used over the years.” 


It's experiences just like this one that are making the 
leading textile mills throughout America standardize on 
Sun Lubricants and Sun Service. Whatever your prob- 
lem — lubricating or processing — Sun’s Textile Engji- 
neers stand ready... willing ... and able to help you 


' improve your production and conserve your equipment. 


Their services are yours to use. Write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


NOC 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS  sttpine inouster~ 





Post-war fabrics will contain many new fibres from 


strange and unusual sources. Palco from the redwood 


forests of the Pacific Coast will be found in blankets, 
mackinaws and felts. Our Research and Engineering Staff 
have foreseen these many changes and are planning 
processes and equipment to convert these basic materials 
into beautiful and useful fabrics. 

Now is the time to plan your “Saco-Lowell-izing 
Program”* to assure future profits and prosperity for 


your mill. 
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*SACO-LOWELL-IZE ... 1. To utilize floor space 
so as to achieve the ideal in continuity of produc: 
tion. 2. To coordinate all successive steps in pro- 
cessing. 3. To reduce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock. 4. To attain the greates' 
economy in maintenance and operation costs. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 5. © 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 60 sartterymarcH ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Atlanta, Ga. 
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BIG PUSH ABROAD 
needs all-out support at 
home. To keep TEXTILE 
machinery in peak produc- 
tion use... 


SINCLAIR TEXTILE 


LUBRICANTS. Lily 
White Oils reduce spindle 
drag and power loss. No-Drip 
Lubricants stay put on roll 
necks. Sinclair Greases for 
pressure fitted plain bearings 
are water soluble and neutral 
in color. Sinclair also furnish- 
es quality oils for Knitting 
Machinery. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’'—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


~~ 


Jia F 

VEXTILE CUBRICANTS N 

FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street RIALTO BLDG. 5 573 West PEACHTREE STREET . Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Worts 
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: to replace 
roken motor-shaft 


in one day’s time 


P.M. FRIDAY. MOTOR 


APPED AT 4:00 


N 35 HP MOTOR SN 
NUFACTURING AND REPAIR 


USE DISTRICT MA 
FOR NEW SHAFT COULD NOT BE 


INED LARGER 


SHAFT 0 


RECEIVED AT WESTINGHO 
PLANT 11:00 A.M. SATURDAY - STEEL 
DELIVERED PROMPTLY . SEARCHED SALVAGE AND MACH 
MOTOR-SHAFT TO CORRECT DIMENSIONS . MOTOR ASSEMBLED AND 
SHOVEL OPERATING at 4:00 P.M. SUNDAY . 


pisTRICcT MANUFACTURING AND REPAIR 
J-90467-A 


WHEN ™ 
~— ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT NEE 
EN DS 
ANCE OR REPAIR 
. +» PHONE | 
anata 


| piste 


ct 
a 


THE NEAREST OF 
ELECT TINGHO 
IME 4 RIC & MANUFACTURING COMPAN is 
(MERGENCY $k is 
3 
M& R PLANTS «+ + a. ‘RVI ¢ I: 
° E NEAR YOU! 





Cave-of-the-Winds in Miami 


Inside this unique building,the engines 


of Pan American Clippers are put 
through their paces. Propellers roar 
with the thunder of 4000 horsepower 

creating super-hurricanes as air is 
pulled down one set of stacks and 


pushed out through the other set. 


Outside, there’s hardly a sound— 
for in each stack a honeycombed unit 
of cells soaks up the resonance, bit by 


bit, until it is finally dissipated. 


Naturally, this completely window- 
less test house had to be air condi- 
tioned—to remove heat generated by 


the engines, to provide controlled 


12 


testing temperatures, to make working 
conditions bearable for the engineers. 
As in so many other exacting applica 
tions of air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration, the equipment selected 
was General Electric. 

Today, G-E air conditioning and 
refrigeration engineers are devoting 


all their talents to problems of war 


production and testing. They are learn- 
ing much that will lead to better, more 
economical manufacturing methods— 
to healthier, happier living— when we 
return to the pursuits of peace. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Division, Section 437, 
General Electric Company, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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Can you use 
this new pigment? 


HYDRATED 
CALCIUM SILICATE 


Blood Plasma Saves Lives— 
Have You Contributed? 


WHAT SILENE IS: SILENE is a new chemical pig- 
ment--a white, finely divided, precipitated, hydrated 
calcium silicate, with the following approximate analysis: 


CaO 19.0 
SiO, 67.0 
Loss on Ignition _14.0 


pH in water suspension 10.1 
Specific Gravity 2.10 
Bulk Density 15 to 16 lb. per cu. ft. 
Refractive Index 1.475 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SILENE: SILENE is 
comp sed of very fine particles present in the form of small, 
highly friable agglomerates that are readily dispersed in the 
course of milling into rubber, paint, or vehicles. SILENE 
also can be redispersed in water. 


COLUMBIA E 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA BRIQUETTES - 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
*Hydrated Calcium Silicate 


SODIUM BICARBONATE 


* CAUSTIC ASH + PHOSFLAKE - 


wl, 


Silene 


Wcother Columbia Chemical 


PRESENT USES: SILENE has had rapid acceptance 
as a rubber pigment with outstanding results. It confers 
high modulus, hardness, tear resistance, and good tensile 
strength up to high loadings. SILENE has also found 
specialized use in the paint, and paper fields. 


OTHER USES: Indications are that SILENE will make 
an important contribution in compounding a number of new 
rubber substitutes. Favorable preliminary tests of SILENE 
are being checked on a more extensive scale for use in 
protective coatings, plastics, cosmetics, dentifrices, ceramics, 
cloth coating, as a base for printing inks and color lakes, 
and as a filter aid. 


Perhaps you can use this new Columbia product 
SILENE—in your operations. Samples of SILENE will be 
furnished upon request, or one of our Technical Service 
representatives will call. 


ial CHEMICALS 


SILENE* 
CALCENE** - 
**Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON + ST.LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA +» MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE 
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Almost every year, new designs, new improvements 
and new lubrication problems, too, arise in the 


textile industry. 


To solve these new lubrication problems promptly 


and efficiently each year, Cities Service Lubrication 
engineers have worked closely with mill operators 
and have developed, in many cases, special lubricants 


to meet the challenge these new problems presented. 


That is why today, whether your work calls for con- 


ventional or special lubricants, Cities Service is pre- 


O14 Hs 


ONCE-ALWAYS 


Now More Than Ever 
The Symbol of Service 


AMMUNITION—USE IT 


GAIT Came hg 


a ae oe): tae 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY | , 


SHREVEPORT, La. 





pared to serve you. Through its wide experience with 
all lubrication problems in the textile industry, Cities 
Service can supply you with top quality, precision- 
made products for every department of your mill— 
oils and greases that will stay in the bearings—reduce & 
leakage and fabric staining —lower friction drag —and 


step-up production. 


It will pay you to learn more about our products, and 
our service. For an actual demonstration in your own 


mill, write to our nearest Cities Service Office. 


WISELY! 


CHICAGO 







EY 


aN THE SOUTH 
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SUBSIDItarRyY 


To the natural advantages of magnesium, 
Mazlo Magnesium products add their own 
superior qualities... 

Magnesium is super, when it comes to 
machinability. It cuts at high speeds and 
feeds, taking a fine finish. Part costs are con- 
sequently lower, especially so where machine 
tools can be run at speeds which take full 
advantage of this property of magnesium. 

In Mazlo Magnesium products supplied 
by American Magnesium Corporation, you 
can expect greater accuracy, uniformity and 
finer details. Credit this to skill in manufac- 
turing gained in more than twenty years of 
working with magnesium. This may mean less 
allowance needed for finishing, less metal to 


MAGNESIUM 


a 


* 







or AtUMINGM COMPANY OF 





remove, lower machining losses, when you put 
Mazlo Magnesium products through your plant. 

In addition, remember in working with 
magnesium to translate the per-pound cost 
into what it costs per-piece. Magnesium 
weighs less than one-fourth as much as the 
heavy metals. You'll discover, therefore, that 
this lightweight metal permits new econo- 
mies, if you've been in the habit of figuring 
costs on a weight basis. 

Today, of course, you can’t get Mazlo Mag- 
nesium products for civilian uses. But be 
planning to profit by its higher strength- 
weight ratio in making your postwar de- 
signs. Sales Agent: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1705 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


‘MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


AMERICA 
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SPINNING 


IN LONG DRAFT 


*% The combination of American MonoRail 
MonotTractor, and a scientifically designed 
blower unit, solves the problem of lint accumu- 
lations on long draft spinning, high-speed 
twisting, winding and warping machinery. 

on is eliminated with Over- 
leaners. Automatic cleaning 
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how to obtain better results in your 
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HOW TO 
SOLVE 


Prepare them for 3 Shifts! 


HEN YOU CHANGED from one shift to three, 
you began crowding 3 years of wear into 
one calendar year of operation! 

You’ve got to condition your machines for full- 
time operation. You can’t expect them to stand the 
gaff with “good enough” lubricants. 

On such important production units as geared 

motors make sure you are us- 
ing a Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil. 


This member of the famous Gargoyle “family” has 
the chemical stability to stand up under “round- 
the-clock” operation. This means...freedom from 
emulsions and sludge...long oil life... and long, 
trouble-free gear life, too! 

In fact, Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil is ideal for en- 
closed circulation-oiled and splash-oiled gears. 
Forty-eight hours a week—or 168 hours—this oil 
will provide dependable lubrication. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. » Wadhams Div. » Magnolia Petroleum Company + General Petroleum Corporation of California 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 





cALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 


Operating Problems 











L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 18-40 
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Narrow fabrics, for 
Navy parachute har- 
ness and rubber boats, 
for which we are dye- 
ing multi-ply yarns. 


THE FRANKLIN PROCESS “SHUTTLE” SYSTEM 


MADE TO ORDER FOR THE EMERGENCY! 


Although planned for peace it so happens that our Yarn 
Dyeing Service is “made to order” for the present emer- 
gency, in that it consists of FOUR dye houses in widely 
separated, strategic textile centers. If we are too busy 
to handle a rush order in one dye house, we transfer 
the order to one of our affiliated plants that is not so 
busy. No matter which plant does the work, the same 


formula and the same dyeing procedure is used. Thus 





standardized quality is assured and the customer gets 
prompt service. 

We hope that the ravages of war or any other catas- 
trophe will not cripple any of our plants, but if this should 
happen, our other three plants have capacity to carry 
on in its place. It's Good Insurance to use our Service. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS; Custom Yarn Dyers — Colored 
Yarns; Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, Chatta- 
nooga; New York Representative, 40 Worth Street; 
Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street. 


LARGEST PACKA 





IN THE WORLD 


Many a ball game has 
been won by pinch hit- 


ters and many a mill has 
solved a card clothing 
emergency by calling 
on Ashworth, for "we've 
got pinch hitters too” in 
the form of — 


FACTORIES which assure an uninter- 
rupted supply of card clothing. If one 
factory is temporarily disabled, another 
factory can “pinch hit’ for it. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS which speed up 
deliveries of those items we have in stock 
and facilitate personal contacts when the 
mill has card clothing problems. 


Look to us not only in an emergency but also 
REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate con- for dependable year round service. Remember 


venient and prompt repairs and which we're “pioneers in card clothing”, which is your 
guarantee of quality. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 
Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River*+i Worcester*+ Philadelphia*+t Charlotte? + 
Greenville+{ Atlantat: Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
A hy *Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 
PIONEERS IN 


¢ b PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
AR) CLOTH may Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping 


again insure you against emergencies. 


Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Pur- 
poses ° Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors for 
em CM ie ee ee) ee ae 
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VELVETOUCH is proving its dependability on America’s 
far-flung battle fronts. This remarkable all-metal friction 
material stands up under the tremendous heat and pres- 
sure in the transmissions in U. S. Army tanks, making 
possible the smooth and positive clutch action that leads 
to quick certain victory. 

In your plant, too, you will find that Velvetouch clutch 
facings and brake linings prevent costly break-downs. arr 
Velvetouch wears 3 to 7 times longer than ordinary fric- ny oe atria 
tion materials . . . requires fewer adjustments . . . speeds i A f Lines 
up production. ir Te oa -pe.get 1 

Specify Velvetouch for your roving frames, and for other 
machinery where you require brakes and clutches that 


never grab, chatter or slip! 


by US a 3 


PIONEERS IN PUTTING POWDER METALLURGY TO WORK FOR INDUSTRY 
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Our oF the cauldrons of war will one day come the 
works of peace, improved and renewed by their baptism 
of fire. “Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn, Industrial’s 
great contribution to rayon progress, is one such product. Ideally 
suited to war needs because of its unexampled uniformity and virtual 
freedom from knots and broken filaments, this yarn, in parachutes, 
is dropping bombs on the enemy; as wire covering, it is insulating 


the hearts of submarines and destroyers; in tires, it will keep bombers and half-tracks and gun carriers rolling. 


Once victory is ours, and rayon can return to the ways of peace, all that we have learned about this superior yarn and 
its characteristics, will be yours—to enjoy in new fabrics, new weaves, new textures and textiles. In 


beauty, durability, uniformity, they will surpass everything that has gone before. 


Meantime, Industrial’s famous Spun-lo Knit Cloth for Undies, and as much of Industrial’s quality 
yarns as can be spared from the works of war, are serving to keep up the morale of the 
army on the home front by supplying wearables for workers, 


and clothing for civilian needs. 


Perreau Manufacturers of “CONTINUOUS PROCESS” RAYON YARN and’ Sywn- Ne KNIT RAYON CLOTH 


NEW YORK orfFfice SOO FIFTH ave 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TOW YOU CAN INSURE 
\NIMUM TENSILE STRENGT! 


WOOL FIBER 


ee 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


DYERS OF RAW STOCK 
yf ae improves weaving effi- 


Insures highest tensile Strength 


DYERS OF YARNS and 
PIECE GOODS 


f Levana improves level dyeing 
Insures tensile strength 
Prevents felting and Shrinking 


Only Sandoz Makes 






LEVANA TR a 






Soldiers, sailors, marines are tough on equipment. 
Think of the “wear and tear” your government woolens 
nust undergo in the service of the armed forces! To 
insure maximum strength — add Levana to the dye 
bath. This original Sandoz formula protects wool fibers 
‘against the action of alkalies . . . steps up the tensile 
strength of the finished fabric! 







levana prevents felting and shrinking . . . preserves 
) the “soft hand” of fine woolens. Economical and easy 
to use . . . Levana is readily soluble in water. Long 
used by leading textile mills, today Levana is in greater 
demand than ever — when military requirements call 
for greater wear and durability in every yard of gov- 
ernment goods. 












Levana 





Write today for a WORKING SAMPLE OF LEVANA. Also ask for Catalog No. 33-A. Or — if 
you have a specific problem that calls for “on-the-spot” action — Sandoz technicians are 
available to visit your mill. They are in a position to benefit you by the experience gained 
in years of plant work. 
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With U S “split” stock the turning 
follows the grain. Makes stronger, 
smoother, better balanced, truer 
running, longer lasting bobbins. 
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JOHNSON CITY. TENN. 
, CMCABO. apt: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


These top and bottom bushings, also the combination bushings and shields, 
are made to fit your spindles. 


§ AUTOMATIC LOOM BOBBINS! 


TRUE RUNNING 
at Specified Spindle Speeds! 


U S Bobbins are built to exact 
specifications and machinery 
maker’s standards, for true running 
vibrationless operation — for perfect 
winding at specified spindle speeds 
—for accurate, automatic positioning 
in the shuttle, firm hold, free runoff 
and dependable release. 

Originators of automatic loom 
bobbins, U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
uses only straight grained “split” 
stock in the manufacture of its 
bobbins. They are conditioned and 
finished, inside and out, to resist 
distortion from heat and humidity. 


Tested on the customer's spindles, 
at the mill’s own spindle speeds, 
they are guaranteed to run commer- 
cially true and be true to gauge —- 
your best assurance of trouble-proof 
operation and well woven cloth. 


Ask our technically trained, mill 
experienced U S Representative for 
help in licking operating troubles. 
The complete line of U S Textile Ac- 
cessories—Bobbins, Shuttles, Spools, 
Cones, Rolls, Tubes and other items 
—have helped set new records for 
many mills. 


US WHY NO. 2 Watch for more U S WHYS in these pages 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway, Montreal 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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A 3-POINT ‘‘Peace Program” 
for Textile Manufacturers... 


1 Make your post-war plans NOW 
don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 


produc tion. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don't wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 


must be replaced, 


Order your new equipment NOW 


don’t risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 


war ends. 


If you are going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, we 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-war Pur- 
chase Plan’ assures you prompt delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 
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MAN WHO WAITED TOO LONG 
TO MAKE POST-WAR PLANS 


. : 
“y THE SORRY PLIGHT OF THE 
i 


There are still lots of business men who can’t see the 
wisdom of making post-war plans now. We hear these 
men say, ‘I'll wait until the end of the war is in sight. 


That's time enough to make plans for peace-time business.” 


One of the fallacies of this reasoning is that nobody can 
predict when the war will end. It might come sooner than 
you think. And the manufacturer who lets peace catch him 
unprepared . .. who has made no plans to bring out new 
or improved products ... to capture new markets or rees- 
tablish old ones . . . to replace worn or obsolete equipment 
... to “put his house in order” . . . will have a terrific 
handicap in the race for profitable business against farther- 
sighted, better-prepared competitors. May we suggest that 
you adopt this 3-point “peace program’ ? 


SMITH, DRUM & CO.- Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM TEXTILE MACHINES 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing. package dyeing, beam 
dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein merceriz- 
ing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 


i SMiITH-DRUM MACHINES Have Always Been a Long Step Ahead ...In Design, Performance and Sales 
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Within the past year an extensive variety of ARALAC items have been offered the mo 


buying public by the nation’s retail stores. They have sold—and they have kept selling. 


America approves ARALAC—and looks with increasing interest for the ARALAC tag 


on new fabrics and clothing. For full details write to 


*%T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ARALAC, INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


ARALAC, INC., a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contribu- 
tions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources 
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DEPEND ON DAYCOS 
FOR THESE 12 
OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 


1. Improved drafting. 


No grooving— 
less ends down, 


Unaffected by 
temperature changes. 


HAYHeos 


are Time-Tried and 
Mill-Proved 





Lower net roll costs. 
Long service life. 
Easy to apply. 
Proper cushioning. 


Not affected 
by hard ends. 


Static free. 


YoucandependonDaycoSyn- _ by yearsof hard won“know-how” 

thetic Roll Coveringsfor more in the development of synthetic 

uniform yarn at lower cost per rubber products for industry. 

month-of-use — because they y~ DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
) are time-tried veterans of mill DAYTON, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
1 service since 1938. Further- Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 


Rubber Products Since 1934 
more, only Daycos are backed — MaINSALEs OFFICE: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S.C. 


Oil resisting. 


. One-piece 
tubular construction. 


Produce more 
uniform yarn. 
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Early in 1934, Tubize set forth a new philosophy of 
responsibility, and a new program of Testing, Label- 
ing and Advertising...a new sales and advertising 
service. It was a simple, practical answer to the grow- 


ing consumer demand for the facts about wearing 


apparel fabrics ymade of Rayon Yarn...what they 


were made of; how they would wear; how to care 
for them. " 
Refined by experience; of new and greater use- 


fulness in a war economy...the basic simplicity of 


the Tubize program has not changed. We will accep, 
for testing any fabric made of Tubize Rayon... wil 
identify with the Tubize Certified Quality Label fab, 
rics that are proved satisfactory as to cleanability, 
color and wear...and will include on the label def. 
nite directions as to how best to clean and care for 


the labeled dress or lingerie. 


Here is a sales and service program that works..,,| 


that has proved its value through a decade of suc. 


cessful merchandising. 


1 
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FABRICS MADE of Tubize Rayon are tested by the 1 

United States Testing Company so that you and your cus- rubi: 

tomers can know just what to expect of them. Labe 

These tests establish the facts women want to value 

know about the fabrics they buy...what wear to expect 

..e how they wash or dry clean... how the colors stand 

up...special hints for care. In other words, we substi- 

tute for guesswork the scientific findings of the labora- 
tory—a service that you can use to great advantage. 
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LABELIN 


THE TuBIZE Certified Quality Label puts the 
whole weight of Tubize Testing and Advertising to work 
for you...it is a certification of the serviceability of 
every garment that carries it; a reliable guide to the 
proper care of that garment. 

Now, as war conditions are putting added 
strains on shortened sales forces, the value of the 
Tubize Label is greater than ever...it is an automatic 


assurance of value...a powerful silent sales help. 
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md VABELING SERVICE .... 


accep 
-» Will 


2] fab 


bility ADVERTISING 
1 def. 


re for 


oe THE TUBIZE Policy of Testing and 
‘ML abeling has been given voice, life and 
f suc Hi sefulness by years of consistent national 
dvertising to consumer, manufacturer 
nd merchant. 
Tubize advertising is constantly build- 
ng up an appreciation of Rayon...estab- 
ishing a reliable guide to serviceable 
Rayon apparel...creating a ready 
ncceptance of merchandise 
dentified with the Tubize 
ertified Quality Label. 
When you use the 
ubize Certified Quality 
Label, the accumulated 














Walue of years of Tubize 
advertising works for your 
merchandise...it costs you 
nothing extra...it is a . 
service that is yours for nes 





the asking. 


urrent Tubize advertise- 
ments tell of Rayon’s great 
importance in direct war 
ses... give the women of 
America definite, helpful 
hints to make their dresses 
and lingerie last longer. 


TUBIZE HATILE: 
oration 


VISCOSE AND ACETATE RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS + 2 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK CITY 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
AND HELP THE 
U. S. RING 
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UP ANOTHER VICTORY 


THE NE-BOW 


Prevents yarn ends fiying 
out, provides ample head- 
room for threading — pre- 
vents binding on ring. Note 
““bend inward’’ ot top of 
horn. 


THE BEVEL EDGE 


Great pioneering ‘‘U, $.”' 
contribution to smooth 
spinning, «twisting. Elimin- 
ating ongular edges, gives 
uniformity of tension more 
even yorn, tess ‘’fiy.*' 
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@ Textile mill men are hard boiled! We confirmed that when we went 
out to talk to Ring Traveler users — not just to “sell”, but to find out what 
could be done to improve traveler performance. 


@ Maybe we ought to congratulate the man who doesn’t want to hear 
anything about ring travelers! Maybe he’s got the exact travelers that 
suit his conditions and give the most yarn production with least trouble. 


@ In that case our advice is, stick to that type of traveler! But when you 
get talking to mill men, you realize that no matter how hard boiled they 
seem, they’re mighty interested in anything that is news, and might pos- 
sibly improve operating conditions. Take one example. If you’re perfectly 
satisfied with your present ring travelers, but your source of supply should 
fall down, you can quickly get exactly the same type from “U.S.” 


@ On the other hand, if you think your traveler performance might be 
improved, we'll gladly work it out with 
you, without placing you under the slight- 
est obligation. Or if maybe a different type 
of ring traveler would get out more yarn 
with less trouble... we will design and 
manufacture exactly that traveler, and sup- 


PERFECT BALANCE 


Weighs same on both sites. 
Stroight part of shank is in 
center of gravity. Distributes 
tubricant and wears eventy. 
Will not pivot twisting self 
ond royon, 


HEAT CONTROL 


for better metal—domin- 
otes “‘U.S."" production! 
Corburizing and temper- 
ing ovens are electrically 
controlied through pyro- 
meters — for better per- 
formance. 
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Imaybe we ought to CONGRATULATE him!) 


. ly it in absolutely uniform lots, whether you order a few thousand or 
pillions! We don’t claim “U. S.” will produce your perfect traveler “over- 
ight” — but you'll GET IT. 


eat The close control ia the manufacture of these small items is the 
hat eal secret of their long life and their efficient service. Metallurgical 
dle. Bntrol, precision manufacture, testing, record-keeping, all worked out 
D an amazing degree. But the whole thing, of course, is only valuable 


hat 


you . % ; ‘ <8 ‘ 
hey Pesofar as it is valuable to your mill. With the textile industry facing 
os. aprecedented demands for production, and unprecedented problems 


tly of machinery deterioration and upkeep, and the difficulty of getting 


ald (Placement parts, maybe we can tell you a thing or two about ring 
avelers which will help you. SOLD 
UNDER THESE 





In any event, why not let us send a real practical mill man—not just 


a salesman—up to your mill, without obligation to you. A man who's TRADE NAMES 

he oO" 4% Overseer and a super himself, run frames, knows what it’s all RewonRéund Peint Travelers 

ype bout. We guarantee he will not waste your time or your money, but CRTC RR Ce 

a we SERVICE. A wire or a letter from you today gets prompt action! Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
| Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 

-— Yea Oke | 

up- 





U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY Prem Cl Ma sie ee hie! 


Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


PROVIDENCE Sues =. tele snr mL OPER TC oLe me Cait elit 


RING TRAVELERS 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 












Do 











EC 1E TRAVELERS THAT KEEP GOING! 
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Hetchenr EXTRACTORS HURRY VICTORY 


ON SKF BEARINGS 


@ Built by 
FLETCHER WORKS 


Le  - F Ln the textile and dyeing 


eine A plants of America, SS Bearings are 


helping “Whirlwind” Extractors to 


B 3 ARI GS§s hurry the War along. They’re doing 


their bit by carrying the heavy com- 


bined radial and thrust loads with min- 
imum attention day after day, year after 
year. When a machine is S1!S/F-equip- 


ped, it’s equipped for Victory. 5331 


SAlsiP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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TEAMWORK WINS THE 


@ On June 17th, officers of the Army and Navy presented the "E" 
Award to “the Men and Women" of the Alloy Steel Products 
Company. This honor was won by the untiring energy and devotion 
to duty of each employee, and by a spirit of loyal cooperation 
and teamwork among all. 

Our organization is fortunate that the same stainless steel 
valves we produced for chemical, food and process plants in times 
of p2ace were required in large quantities for production of war 
materiel. 

The Men and Women of this Company express their heartfelt 
thanks for this recognition of their efforts and will not relax in 
their determination to produce more and more valves until this 
war is won. 


ALQYCo 
ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1300 WEST ELIZABETH AVENUE « LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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USE IT WISELY ! 















os is the Sth of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- 
monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 





Tycol lubricants are manufactured in a sure freedom from all harmful acidity. 
comprehensive line so as to meet every Tide Water Engineers will recommend 
specific operating requirement. Whether the Tycol lubricant best suited to your 
straight mineral or compounded, they particular requirements. 


are produced under rigid control to as- 


ite TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


that al Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. © Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C, 
eturned MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 


LUINDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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O/ ale Ss EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 


ARE CARRYING EXTRA WEIGHT 
Ww processing Wartime Woolens 


Smooth, fast, uninter- 


















rupted processing is a 
"must" when you're turn- 
ing out woolen fabrics to- 
day. There can be no 
compromise with quality 
. specifications must be 
tightly adhered to. 





These are days when 
Olate's processing effi- 
ciency and safety are un- 





usually important. 


TOP-NOTCH SCOURING AND FULLING) 


Olate has the excellent lubricating properties so essen: 
tial in the safe scouring and fulling of woolens and 
worsteds. First-rate detergent properties that assure} 
rapid loosening of the dirt and oil present in theseh 
ie: Emulsifying qualities that hold impurities) 
firmly in suspension until they can be flushed thor. 
oughly from the fibers. 


Ue os 


rs aioe 





FLUID SOLUTIONS 


Because of its low titer, Olate solutions are unusuall— 
fluid. They provide thorough, even penetration of 
the cloth ... help guard against bare spots, uneverf 
shrinkage, non-uniform fulling and poor felting. Ande 
Olate's free rinsing properties help produce clean 
sweet-smelling goods. 


For top-notch performance in your wet finishing oper: 
tions, you can't buy a more dependable soap ther 


Olate. 


——6 0 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Watchful fo: clothing that gives lasting service are the thousands of 
men, women and youngsters who seek recreation on the beaches this summer. 
More than ever before they are selecting knitted swimsuits for durability. In 
producing articles that meet this demand, it pays to use Torrington Needles. 
Torringtons have that extra degree of machine-made uniformity, in temper, finish 


and dimensions, which makes the difference between ordinary and quality knitting. 


TORRINGTON latch NEEDLES 


The Torrington Company, Torrington Conn., U.S.A., Established 1866 


Branches: New York Philadelphia * Chicago * Greensboro, N. C.* Boston ® St. Louis * Toronto, Canada 





The Aircraft Py 
How to Reduce 























90am an airplane pump 
to have evena nodding acquaintance 
with a coal stoker. Down-to-earth, ex- 
tremely rugged, the stoker is built with 
heavy service conditions uppermost in 
mind. It’s no surprise, then, to find 
‘Torrington Needle Bearings on the job 

with their high load-carrying capaci- 
ties, and ease of lubrication. 

With aircraft pumps, the story is 
somewhat different. Here the design 
problem was not so much one of rugged- 
ness as keeping size and weight down to 
an absolute minimum. But the fact that 
no special means of lubrication need be 
provided with the Needle Bearing soon 
had the pump people “weighin;”’ its 
other advantages, with an eye to sim- 
plifying design and increasing produc- 
tion efficiency. 

Ki veryone of its features, they found, 
fitted right into the military airplane 
pic ture. The Needle Bearing’s compact- 
ness squarely met the problem of space 
limitations invariably encountered in 
aircraft design, and contributed im- 


portantly, also, to weight-reduction. 
While long-life, low-cost, and ready 
availability for essential applications 
are among the significant “‘little things” 


NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPEDC 
are complete, self-con 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll 
ers and adrawn hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity 
ind easy installation. 


y 


4 ATITTITT 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear- 
ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN are produced ina 
range of sizes for assembly into low-cost, high 
capacity anti-friction bearing units. They 
ire designed for use in applications which 
require assembly of the bearing on the job 


mp Learned 
from the Stoker 


which enabled the industry to meet and 
top the staggering production demands 
of the Government’s airplane program. 


NOW CONSIDER YOUR OWN POSTWAR DESIGNS 
Isn’t there an idea in the Torrington 
Needle Bearing which you might use to 
good advantage in your postwar de- 
signs? ‘Tomorrow’s most-wanted prod- 
ucts will be considerably lighter, yet 
capable of heavier loads... longer- 
lasting, yet requiring practically no 
maintenance attention. Let Torrington 
engineers show you how you can give 
your product these and other new-day 
advantages of the Needle Bearing. As 
preliminary information, a list of typical 
applications in Catalog 116 may prove 
helpful to you in postwar planning. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Ind 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago 


London, England 


Los Angeles 
Toronto 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 








FOR BETTER RESULTS WITH 
\ SYNTHETIC ROLL COVERING 
\ ... use Accotex Cots 





i \ RESIST GROOVING—long life UNIFORM WEAR — Homogene- 

% even under severe operating ous composition assures equal 

a \ conditions. life of every cot. 

A \ LESS EYEBROWING—Have good  FASY._ START-UP — Nonthermo- 

4 et , plastic, highly resistant to 

a friction for better drafting. Hf : ‘ 

\ attening. 

iy QUICKER ASSEMBLY— Inner SOLVENT-RESISTANT— Unaf- 

4 \ surface ready-coated with fected by oil, water, dyes, or 
water-soluble glue. solvents used in textile mills. 


HE exceptional qualities of Accotex Cots are the result of eight 
\ years of testing in field and laboratory . . . of Armstrong’s 
\ twenty-six years of erperience in rubber and synthetic rubber processing 
. and twenty-one years of developing and manufacturing textile 
\ roll coverings. 


\ These synthetic rubber roll coverings are recommended especially 
\ for heavy-duty jobs—on back line rolls of long draft roving frames, 
for example, or on rolls spinning coarse numbers. And, because 
\ Accotex Cots have a high resistance to moisture, they are ideal for 
\ use on wet twisting equipment. In all of these applications, the 
initial life of Accotex is long. And for extra life, you can rebuff 

\ them several times. 


\ In addition to making synthetic rubber cots, Armstrong is the 
ee manufacturer of cork cots. So, when you buy from Arm- 
strong, you buy from an organization that understands your prob- 
les ... and can help you solve them with unbiased recommenda- 
tions on roll coverings. 


Yeur Armstrong representative will be glad to give you full in- 
formation about Accotex Cots. Meanwhile, write for your free copy 
of the\16-page booklet, ‘Modern Textile Roll Cover- 
ings.” a Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Sec 





ion, 8307 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S \ACCOTEX COTS 


Cork Cots - Accotex Aprons 


\ 
ARMSTRONG IS HEADQUARTERS for \ 


ROLL COVERINGS: Cork Cots ¢ Accotex 
Cots (synthetic rubber) « Cork Covers « 
Loom Take-Up_ Roll Coverings—ROLL 
SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—ACCOTEX 
LONG DRAFT APRONS—TEMPLE ROLLS— 
CORK CONES—FRICTION DRIVE WHEELS— 
WINDER SPINDLE HEAD COVERS—CLUTCH 
FACINGS—and other textile mill supplies. 
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with this 
Quick-Check System! 


Meters are but one of many industrial instru- 
ments that are essential in the war-production of 
most plants. They’re too important nowadays to 
permit any risk of interruptions or inaccuracies in 
their operation. Yet, all it takes to get proof-positive 
assurance against needless instrument shut-downs 
is a simple maintenance routine. 


To help you set this up, Foxboro now offers a 
complete Quick-Check System of convenient cards 
containing A-B-C instructions for every major in- 
strument in your plant. There are individual 9”x11” 
cards for meters, thermometers, gauges, pyrom- 
eters and controllers of various types. Attached to 
your instailations or handily filed, they enable even 
new-trained instrument men to keep your instru- 
ments operating at top efficiency for the duration! 

Foxboro Quick-Check Cards are available with 
out charge, to any user of industrial instruments. 
Although designed specifically for Foxboro Instru- 


“For outstanding production”, The 
Foxboro Company has been awarded 
ine Army-Navy "E” Pennant. 


TERING’. 


ments, they serve equally well for other standara 
instruments. They cover major servicing points 
important to all makes. 

Write for Foxboro Quick-Check Maintenance 
Cards for your plant, specifying all the different 
types of instruments you use. The Foxboro 
Company, 84 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., 
U. S. A. Branches in principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


REG U S. PAT OFF 


nstruments 





SO: (ae BY USING 


BELT LACING EQUIPMENT 





The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 


























You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 4 i 
Clipper products. Clipper No. 9 


: Portable laces 

Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. inches wide in 
one quick, easy 


operation. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 





We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 

folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
P other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
» demonstration! 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 





ro 
\ ay) 


a perfect loop for connecting pins. 


CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING 
EQUIPMENT 


You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 

than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


LACING 


TILE WORLD, JULY 
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CLIPPER 
CONDENSER 
TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT 










Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper . 

No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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CUPL Oe 


\ 
has set a new standard 


for spindle lubrication 





Super-refining by the Alchlor Process 
insures greater protection against spindle wear, 
longer intervals between spindle base cleaning periods, 


fewer ends down, and lower power consumption. 





ITH spindle lubrication such a vital factor in 





minimum power consumption, and:maximum intervals 


spinning production, a majority of leading mills between spindle base cleaning periods. Gulfgem Oil 
insure proper lubrication by using Gulfgem Oil. is the world’s finest oil for spindle lubrication! 


This highest quality lubricating oil is not only refined We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubrication 
by conventional methods, but is super-refined by the Service Engineer in your vicinity about this superior 
Gulf Alchlor Process, the most effective method yet spindle lubricating oil 
known for removing impurities and unstable hydrocar- 







at your first opportu- 
nity. He will be pleased 









bons from oil—the undesirable constituents which cause 
oxidation and gum formation. to give you complete 
details—without obli- 


gation, 


Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable film 


arryiytail 





which insures minimum wear, minimum ends down,’ 








GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. TH 
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WHAT GOES ON 
UNDER THESE ROOFS 


IS A 


MILITARY 
SECRET... 5 






BUT IT’S NO SECRET THAT 


Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs 


PROVIDE YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE PROTECTION! 


NDUSTRIAL builders agree on this rule: When you 
| put on a roof, put on a good roof! There’s real 
economy in the long, trouble-free protection 
afforded by a Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roof, avail- 
able with 10, 15, or 20-year bond—your written guar- 
antee of freedom from repair expense for a definite 
period of years! 

Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs are well known 
to industry. They meet Celotex world-famous stand- 
ards of quality in every respect. That is why they 
have been chosen to guard vital war plants in all 
parts of America. When a contractor is licensed to 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 


ECleSgne] * INSULATING BOARD * ROCK WOOL 


GYPSUM WALLBOARD « LATH ¢ PLASTER 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 


apply Celotex Built-Up Roofing Products, you may 
rest assured that he knows his business thoroughly 
and well. 


“Go Together Like Apple Pie and Cheese” 


Before you sign a contract, investigate the advantages of 
using Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation in combination 
with a Celotex Bonded Built-Up 
Roof. They go together like apple 
pie and cheese—give you the bene- 
fit of centralized responsibility—be- 
cause both are products of the same 
responsible manufacturer. Mail the 
coupon! 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO TW 7-4 
Please send complete information on Celotex Bonded Built- 


Up Roofs and Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation. 
Name 

Address 

City 


County State 








N 194..? M-H/Brown Electronic Re- 

cording and Control Instruments will 
usher in a new era in peacetime production. 
In the manufacture of chemicals, petroleum 
products, steels, textiles, rubber, ceramics, 
paper, foods—and other products, M-H 
Brown Electronic Instruments will provide 
a new conception ot greater precision in 
measuring and controlling industrial proc- 
esses. 
We are proud of the M-H/Brown back- 


ground of over 100 years experience in in- 


IN INDUSTRY 


strument engineering which pioneered elec- 
tronic instrumentation. Today these instru- 
ments are producing the tools of war. When 
peace comes they will be available to indus- 
try. M-H/Brown Electrons are coming. 
The Brown Instrument Company, 4509 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Offices in all principal cities. 119 Peter Street, 
Toronto, Canada—Wadsworth Road, Peri- 
vale, Middlesex, England—Nybrokajen 7, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


rs 


Srsteamentl by ERS «nd Controls by 
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On top of...tomorrowf 


Funny place for a man to make his 
office—especially if he doesn’t hap- 
pen to belong to an “open-air” cult. 


But watching which way the 
wind blows is serious business these 
days, for war is constantly altering 
the direction which industry will 
take when peace returns. Shifts are 
sudden ... and their effects are felt 
in unexpected places .. . influenc- 


ing products, transforming plans. 


From his panoramic vantage 
point the Wyandotte man is keenly 
attuned to the trend of events af- 
fecting users of chemicals. Alert to 
developments in the offing now, he 
is uniquely qualified to help you 
foresee the future’s form. 

In our technical laboratories, 
research continues on new applica- 
chemicals . . tech- 


tions of . new 


niques to increase their efficiency 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION « WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


SODA ASH @ CAUSTIC SODA e 


46 


CHLORINE 


© BICARBONATE OF SODA e 


CALCIUM CARBONATE e 


and facilitate their handling. These 
skills — teamed 


long-range awareness of what's do- 


war-born with a 
ing in the world of industry—make 
Wyandotte a useful ally to call in, 

( 
© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con 
solidates the resources and facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 


Ford Company to better serve the nation’s 
war and post-war needs. 


yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE e Dry ICE 





Stockings OW the Beam oe very woman knows that the per- 


fect suitability of her stockings is in the clear, even texture of the 


fabric. Every hosiery manutacturer knows that the first step towards 
superior knitting results 1s caretul selection of the needles. Keep 
your knitting machines young and effective with [MW Needles 

And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


hars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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“By perseverance, the snail reached the Ark. 


C. H. SPURGEON 


Until the Victory is Woon! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we w/// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your prescnt 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recon lt 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger prof} ts. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS © READING, P.& 





Cures the B Legest 


Headaches 


in Lextile Plants 


And those headaches are bearing 

troubles. The high speeds that tex- 

tile machinery must operate, often 

under humid conditions, is bound 
to cause bearing trouble unless proper lubrication 
is used. 


You will find LUBRIPLATE the best lubricant 
ever developed for the textile industry. Here are 
just a few of the thousands of glowing reports 
from satisfied users. “Comb boxes run at reduced 
temperatures, free from chatter.” ... “is doing a 
fine job in our air compressor” ... “outlasts many 


times the spindle oil previously used”... “not a 
single bearing failure or repair in a year-and-a- 


half.” 


Yes, LUBRIPLATE Lubricants are different. Be- 
sides doing a better lubricating job they condition 
bearing surfaces, arrest progressive wear and pre- 
vent rust and corrosion. Don’t take our word for 
it. Try LUBRIPLATE yourself and the results you 
get are our bid for your future business. Send for 
descriptive literature written especially for the 
Textile Industry. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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PRODUCTS 


Conveyor and Fire Hose ' Rubber Lined Tanks 
Elevator Belt Hydraulic Hose Rubber Covered 

Compensated Belt Oil and Gasoline Launder Lining Rolls 

Transmission Belt Hose Industrial Brake 

V-Belt Sand Blast Hose Blocks and Lining 

Air Hose Steam Hose Molded Rubber Abrasive Wheels 

Contractors Hose Suction Hose Goods Bowling Balls 
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| EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


SFLEXLASTICS 








WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU IN INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 


SERVICE e e e Here is a name full of 


meaning—a vital, manifold meaning, the 
importance of which is stressed and high- 
lighted by war and scarcity. 


MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS* are of over 
1,000 kinds—each accurately compounded of 
one or more forms of “manufactured” and 
natural rubber with different ingredients in cor- 
rect proportions and then given its ultimate 
qualities by closely controlled processing. 


Rubber compounding is an art, seasoned with 
scientific research, development and controls. 
To formulae must be added the skill and ex- 
perience of the processor. “Rubber goods 
made only of rubber would be as useless as 
a cake made of nothing but flour.” 


It is from long practice of this art that the 
three essential qualities have been built into 
MANHATTAN mechanical rubber goods. 
These essential and inclusive qualities are flex- 
ibility, elasticity and lasting service. Together, 


50 YEARS 


1893 


s< sOnly the name is new. Back of 
FLEXLASTICS* is a half century of 
engineering and chemical research and 
experience which combine the skilled 
application of FLEXLASTICS with 
properly located strength members for 
long-lasting service from natural, re- 
claimed and “manufactured” rubbers. 





*The term FLEXLASTICS is a Manhattan Trade Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


ET CHAS 


they are embodied in FLEXLASTICS*—a term 
which aptly and fittingly describes the various 
types of “rubber” which are used in making 
such MANHATTAN products as flat power 
transmission belts; V-belts; conveyor belts; 
steam, water and air hose; fire hose; oil-well 
drilling hose; rubber covered rolls; rubber lin- 
ings for processing tanks, piping and equip- 
ment; and a myriad specialties used on aircraft, 
ships, war and production equipment. 


The long list of achievements like Condor 
Compensated Belt, Homo-Flex Hose, Homo- 
cord Belt, the Extensible Tip for endless belts, 
Radio-Active Treated Fire Hose and many 
others illustrate how well MANHATTAN has 
applied the art of rubber making. Some of 
these developments, available to industry only 
after Victory, will be important factors in the 
shifting tide of production. 


It will always be sound policy to keep ahead 
with MANHATTAN. 






OF RESEARCH 





1943 


«=~ Compounding of the several types 
of “manufactured” and natural rubbers 
with other ingredients and processing 
them to obtain the required chemical and 
physical qualities is another important 
contribution by MANHATTAN to the 
comprehensive advantage you will obtain 
from FLEXLASTICS.* 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 





Fe 


bes don't need any introduction to these men — 
they’re your sons, your brothers, your neighbors’ 
boys. Fighting for you — for America — with the finest 
equipment and materials America can give them. That 
includes both equipment you see and equipment you 
don't see. 


Take their uniforms, for instance — and their blankets. 
tents and parachutes. Millions of units of sturdy tex- 
tiles are needed to equip our armed forces. Thousands 
of tons of chlorine are used in bleaching these mate- 
rials — that’s where a big supply of Mathieson chlorine 


goes, 


And their planes, tanks and munitions — the best that 
America can supply. Mathieson Chemicals fill many 
a vital need in their manufacture. Mathieson chlorine 
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BEST DRESSED MEN IN THE WORLD 





Mathieson CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3 
LIQUID CHLORINE...SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER... HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and — 
AQUA .. . FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE. . . CARBONIC GAS. . . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS . . . SODIUM METHYLATE 


helps in the production of warplane cowlings, high 
octane gasoline, explosives, cooling agents for liquid- 
cooled engines, and certain types of synthetic rubber. 
Mathieson soda ash is required in the making of ex- 
plosives, aluminum. iron, steel and war-essential glass. 
Other war needs consume large amounts of Mathieson 
caustic soda, ammonia and carbon dioxide. 


Sanitation materials are another important item. Great 
quantities of Mathieson HTH are going out to help 
assure our troops of pure drinking water — overseas 
— on shipboard — in training camps. 


The best is none too good for our fighting men — and 
we here at The Mathieson Alkali Works are making 
an all-out effort to help give it to them. We’re all in 
this war together — we all want to help America win! 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE of motors in textile 
mills will be discussed at length in a comprehensive 
article in the August issue. Contributed by recognized 
authorities, this article will be of value to textile men 
in all branches of the industry. It is particularly timely, 
since under wartime scarcities motor replacement is be- 
ing discouraged and skillful maintenance is a direct 
contribution toward the drive to boost production. 
Another outstanding article in the August issue is the 
first of a series of articles on styling and designing con- 
sumer fabrics. This will be especially helpful to textile 
mill executives in conjunction with post-war planning. 
Among other technical articles tentatively scheduled 
for August are Methods for Handling Chemicals Safety, 
Improved Techniques in Rayon Soaking, Know Your 
Cotton Spinning Drafts, Preventing Knitting Defects. 
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There will be something to interest everyone in the 
“Mill Men’s Round-Table,” “Kinks & Short Cuts,” and 
“Questions & Answers,” to which departments experi- 
enced mill men are making valuable contributions. 
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SKY DEFENDERS... 


HEN inflated and sent aloft, 
giant barrage balloons like this 
are proving effective weapons against 
diving or low-flying enemy planes. Used 
for protecting vital land areas, ships 
and convoys, they represent an all- 
important wartime use of fabrics. 
Producing fabrics for balloons and 
other Army-Navy uses, as well as civil- 
ian, is placing heavy loads on textile 
machinery. To maintain their equip- 
ment at peak, prominent mill oper- 
ators everywhere are using Texaco. 
Texaco Stazon, for example, stays on 
loom cranks, top rolls of roving and 


spinning frames. Resists thinning out, 
creeping and splattering. 

For loom cams, use Texaco #919 
Lubricant S. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of 
which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated and fueled with 
Texaco than with any other other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the VU. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


*® More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

*® More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


TU \E IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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The modern trend in machine design is to use electrical. rather than 


mechanical means of doing work. Universal, responsible for developing 


the Rotating Traverse, is also the first winding machine manufacturer 


to take real advantage of the miracles of Electricity. 


In the Universal Automatic High 
Speed Bobbin Winding Machine (No. 
99), electrical means — proven successful 
and safe on hundreds of types of in- 
dustrial equipment—are employed to 
perform the functions of bobbin load- 
ing, winding and doffing. 

The use of electrical controls means 


LSP Winding Machine 


PROVIDENC- BOSTON 
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AUTOMATIC 
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that the s7mplest possible mechanisms 
are provided to do the work. Less 
machinery is needed— fewer cams, gears, 
shafts—and there is less Opportunity 
for wear and breakdown. 

For example, to relieve strain on the 
yarn at the start of winding, it is help- 
ful to open the tensions momentarily. 


TR YS 
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To transmit motion from the power 
source to the tensions high above the 
spindle, a wire and a solenoid take the 
place of the several mechanical con- 
nections which would otherwise be 
necessary. 

Experience to date has proved that 
the use of electricity increases efficiency 
and reduces repair, without introduc ing 
any undesirable factors. After the war, 
many mills will enjoy the benefits of 
quality winding at high speeds, with 
loading and doffing performed auto- 
matically, on the Universal Automatic. 
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..« Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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Engineering Design 
—Creator of America’s Mechanized Might 


In war, as well as in peace, the desi gn engineer is the vital 


link between the inventive mind and the 


mass-production realit y 


ris gratifying and interesting to note that reports of new 
D seat weapons” not only have reversed their course 
during the past few months... they also have increased in 
frequency. Once they filled us with dread and misgiving. 
loday the enemy does the worrying. 

Word about the latest new Army weapon reached us as 
this was being written ...a 2% ton truck that performs on 
water as well as on land with equal efficiency. ““The Duck”, 
resembling an overgrown amphibious jeep, is particularly 
suited to landing operations where docks are lacking. 
Loaded with 20 fully equipped soldiers or their equiv alent 
in supplies, its propeller runs it ashore. It climbs the beach 
on its six-wheel drive and continues the trip on land. 

‘This important addition to 
our “‘second-front” fighting 
equipment, coming so close- 
ly on the heels of the now 
famous tank-killing ‘‘Bazoo- 
ka”, is one of many history 
making contributions of 
American design engineers - 
the men who transform neb- 
ulous ideas into. practical 
realities — the men who make 
our war machines superior to 
those of our enemies. 

Invasion and eventual vic- 
tory became a certainty as 
soon as America’s design en- 
gincers threw their full effort 
into the war against aggres- 
ion. Adapting intricate ord 
nance designs to mass production, these men developed 
weapons such as the M-10 destroyer of Rommel’s tanks 
ind brought out the new fighting planes and bombers 
Raat _ won the air superiority that has turned the tide 

t the Axis. Taking ideas and giving them form, select 

re materials of construction, deciding upon the 
method of fabrication, adapting the electrical and mechani- 
arts that power the product, specifying the finish thai 
cts and beautifies it... these men are the focal point 

\merican production. ‘Their ingenuity has no parallc! 

they put automobiles on a mass production basis and 
in the reach of all. Todav, after less than three vears 
with little previous experience in armament design, 


one and one-hal f 





This is the thirteenth of 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war- production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


they have brought America’s war weapons to the highest 
efficiency . . . Surpassing Hitler’s weapons despite all the 
vaunted scientific wizardry of the Germans and their ten 
year start. 

At this point it is well to remember that while Ger 
many’s military might is traceable to its superiority in 
armament, many of the basic technological discoveries 
(including the airplane and the submarine) are the prod 
ucts of American genius. ‘The Germans always have been 
aware of the military advantages of technological superi 
ority and have forced its expansion with all their might. 
They knew that mobility and surprise play a decisive rolc 
in modern warfare and their design engineers were kept 

busy, with unique intensity, 

to achieve unprecedented re 

sults in’ fast-moving, hard 

hitting fighting equipment. 
asevies of edito- Our own military and indus 

trial engineers did not go into 
action until it became certain 
that we would be involved in 
the conflict. But even before 
our country actually embarked 
on its Preparedness Program 
they were busily engaged in 
developing the designs of out 
war equipment. ‘lanks, planes, 
guns, ships and hundreds of 
other apparatus and machines 
of war were studied. Carefully 
sclected committees of out 
national engineering societies 
were organized under the leadership of the Army Ord 
nance Department to serve as advisors and consultants i 
the development of advanced designs of tanks and other 
motorized equipment of war. ‘The above mentioned “Duck” 
and the now famous Sherman tank are just two of the 
many results of these efforts. 

\fter the Preparedness Program had officially been 
launched and Congress had made its initial appropriation 
it was necessary to create the manufacturing blueprint 
from which the engines of war could be built. Because 
the designs of the machines of production, as well as th: 
designs of the products themselves, determine the speed 
and economy with which anything can be manufactured, 








the capacity of our industrial system is dependent, to a 
considerable extent, upon the ability and ingenuity of 
American design engineers. Germany’s military might was 
successfully mechanized because Germany, for more than 
10 years preceding the war, was riding the wave of a world- 
wide technological revolution. ‘This ceiatilastiings was as far- 
reaching as the advent of the electric motor and the inter- 
nal combustion engine. It was born of the profusion of 
inventions and discoveries since the last war. German 
design engineers took advantage of every one of these. 

If we are to defeat our enemies and if we are to continue 
to play the leading role in the post-war world we must 
make better use of the new technology than do our enc- 
mies. The job is up to American product engineers who 
already have made tremendous strides in designing the 
intricate machinery of production and of war equipment. 
Much remains to be done however. 


It has been said that the Germans have not developed 
one single item that can be classified as basically original, 
nor are there indications that any so-called “secret weapon” 
will henceforth be developed by them. ‘Today the Nazis are 
completely outclassed by the tremendous manpower of engi- 
neering brains that is at the disposal of American industry. 
Although we were faced by the same fundamental prob 
lems of shortages in materials, manpower and time, our 
engineers not only solved these problems quickly and effec 
tively, but they outstripped the enemy by the preponderant 
weight of talent which we were able to bring to bear upon 
our problems. As is evidenced by studies of the designs of 
captured German war equipment, our airplanes are faster, 
carry heavier loads, have superior protective armor and heav- 
icr armament. Our tanks, especially the Shermans, stand un- 
matched. Our tractor-mounted artillery excels theirs in 
fighting power. Our automotive vehicles are the envy of 
the world. Our battleships are supreme. Our signal and de- 
tection devices are frustrating all of our enemies’ 


attempts 
to dominate the seas. 


And as we approach the end of the conflict, the pattern 
of which already has been set, the forces that converted 
American industry from peace to war-production will again 
be brought into play, and the product engineer will con 
tinue to be the fulcrum. Our post-war industry will grow 
from his blueprint. Nor will his job be any less urgent, any 
less responsible, any less sweeping in its effects than were 
his efforts during the war-preparedness program. 

Since the cessation of the manufacture of peace-time 
goods, many new materials and production techniques have 
been developed. Plastics, synthetic rubber and magnesium 
in the field of materials were relatively new and restricted 
in their uses when war came. So were powder metallurgy, 
induction heating, electrostatic heating, adhesives for jom 
ing metals and compressed resin-impregnated wood. The 
new possibilities in product design created by the electronic 
devices and applications developed during the war period 


virtually stun the imagination and the “atomic revolution” 











promises to change the entire pattern of manufacturing 
operations. 


Never before has there been so much speculation about 
the future as there is today. Looking forward, who can 
doubt our limitless capacity to continue our industrial 
world leadership? 


While no one can predict developments in product de. 
sign in the post-war period, certain it is that they will be 
so vastly different and so far superior to existing designs 
that they will obsolete most products as we know thie 
today. With engines of vastly superior metals, designed to 
burn 100 octane gasoline and built to a precision ten times 
greater than that of pre-war engines, our post-war automo- 
biles will give from 40 to 60 miles to the gallon. Tires will 
last from forty to fifty thousand miles. ‘The comfort and 
smoothness with which these cars of tomorrow will glide 
along are undreamed of today. Polaroid windshields will 
eliminate the glare of oncoming headlights and the driver 
will need to give but scant attention to the manipulation 
of his simplified gear shifts. 


According to no less an authority than Igor Sikorsky, we 
stand on the threshold of a new air age in ‘wh the heli- 
copter will contribute to the greatest prosperity we have 
ever known. 


Prophecies are hard to make at a time like this but 
speedy house building seems to be a certainty in the world 
of tomorrow. Air conditioning, new methods of heating, 
humidifying and drying, promise to be necessities in the 
post war home. Vacuum sweepers will be much lighter, less 
noisy and easier to manipulate. Washing-machines will be 
fully automatic and practically free of noise and vibration 
Not only will our homes and most of the furnishings be of 
radically new design, but so will the factories and machines 
that produce them. 


Only one factor can prevent the fulfillment of the dream 
of the product designer. His job is not accomplished over 
night. ‘To convert sound ideas into production blueprints 
involves a great deal of time and money. The building of 
test models is an expensive and tedious procedure. An 
abundance of seed money is required to perfect the prod- 
uct, to develop mass-production methods and to bring it to 
fruition as a finished saleable product. 


It is the patriotic duty of every industrial leader to 
hasten these developments so that the material benefits 
created by them may speed our progress along the road of 


abundance. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
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DOUGLAS G. WOOLF, EDITOR 


Preparing for a Rainy Day 


AS TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS [ace the post-war 
world, they become increasingly aware that the solution 
of all their operating problems—personnel relations, 
research, product development, modernization, mer- 
chandising—depends primarily upon one factor: money. 
Without financial reserves, without a cushion, without 
“seed money,” no management—however brilliant— 
can measure up to the demands of the next decade. 

it seems silly, but it is true, that the American people 
still have to learn the facts of life about American indus- 
try and business. They still don’t realize that it takes 
money to keep a business outfit going, just as it takes 
money to keep a family running—or a farm, or a school, 
or a church, or any other organization. 

This ignorance, or forgetfulness, is particularly silly 
in view of the fact that so large a segment of our popula- 
tion depends upon industry for its living: not only those 
who work directly in industry, but those in the wholesale 
and retail trades which stem from industry; the farmers 
who draw from the purchasing power supplied by in- 
dustry; the individuals and institutions whose savings 
are tied up in the securities of industry. 


FREE ENTERPRISE cannot survive unless it has an 
opportunity to accumulate reserves adequate to weather 
the inevitable storms of inflation and deflation. This 
problem can be attacked from two fronts: Governmental 
end industrial. 

On the Governmental side, the need is for a change 
in our taxation and depreciation policies which will 
encourage, rather than discourage, honest post-war 
reserves to protect industry and industrial workers. One 
possibility is allowing companies to set aside post-war 
reserves which will not be subject to income and excess 
profits taxation, nor to renegotiation. Another possibil- 
ity is a revised system of depreciation allowance which 
will be flexible enough to recognize the rapid obsoles- 
ence in many types of equipment, and permit such 
quipment to be written off during its economic useful- 
ness, even though the period may be a very short one. 

‘here is much however, that industry can do it- 
‘el. It can adopt a more realistic attitude toward its 
reserve funds for modernization. Depreciation reserves 
a‘e meant to too many textile manufacturers merely a 
ookkeeping item: a sum representing an allowance 
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under the revenue laws. The reserves too often have 
cone into net quick assets and thence into dividends. 
There is just one safe practice: to earmark such funds 
for the purpose for which they were intended and to 
make sure that they eventually serve that purpose. 

Always important, this consideration is particularly 
vital right now when most reserve funds cannot be 
used for the replacement of equipment nor for the pur- 
chase of new types of equipment. In whatever the num- 
ber of years that lie ahead before textile manufacturers 
can modernize their plants to their hearts’ desire, the 
safe maintenance of funds for that ultimate purpose 
must be watched zealously. 


MORE THAN THAT, it is possible now for a manufac- 
turer to have on paper a post-war plan. Such a plan must, 
of course, be flexible, with allowances for the many 
changes which may take place in fibers, machinery and 
processes. However, the manufacturer can at least get 
the best judgment of engineering and machinery com- 
panies at this particular moment and prepare for the 
future. He will find that those companies are doing a lot 
of post-war thinking of their own and that they will be 
of tremendous help in a realistic approach to this whole 
problem. 

There is. of course, the element of intelligent self- 
interest dominant in this type of action. Every manu- 
facturer wants to assure for himself and his stockholders 
a place in the post-war sun. But there is a broader sig- 
nificance to it. Post-war re-employment at profitable 
wages depends upon just such intelligent self-interest 
on the part of manufacturers. In turn, the very mainte- 
nance of our free enterprise system depends upon the 
composite job done by industry in this respect. Carry- 
ing this thought further, the victory of the democratic 
nations, now assured, can be perpetuated only through 
the economic well-being of each country. 

Thus, a textile manufacturer finds that a problem 
which starts out as a simple one in corporate finance 
becomes one of world magnitude. 

Now is the time to start preparing for the rainy day. 


gag Omi 
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Dog-Days in Washington 


IT IS NOT EASY to appraise current 
events in Washington. As the political 
pot starts to simmer, and as grievances 
and antagonisms, long under the sur- 
face, start to come out into the open, 
some observers seem to get the feeling 
of imminent disaster. But as the result 
of three recent trips to Washington, in- 
volving off-the-record talks with leaders 
of all branches of the Government, we 
get the contrary feeling that a sane and 
constructive process is being evolved. 
True, it is happening in an unpleas- 
ant way. It is not a pretty picture when 
the President and the Food Adminis- 
trator swap insults in a frigidly polite 
exchange of letters; when the Vice- 
President and the Secretary of Com- 
merce call each other names; when the 
Treasury Department has to be prac- 
tically clubbed into accepting the peo- 
ple’s will on pay-as-you-go taxes in the 
form of a compromise much less sane 
than the original suggestion made by 
Ruml; when, again, the President has 
to be forced to accept the majority will 
in the matter of anti-strike legislation. 
But at least we have at last taken 
certain steps long over-due: pay-as-you- 
go taxation; anti-strike legislation; a 
partial check on the use of subsidies. 
But, more than these concrete results, 
we have achieved a different attitude. 
We have come out of the defeatist con- 
viction that there is nothing anyone can 
do about such things, and to the real- 
ization that it is still possible to ex- 
press the will of the majority, even over 
the high-powered opposition of minori- 
ties in the form of pressure groups. 
Quite aside from political considera- 
tions, this is a healthy development. 
Eventually it will be as good for the 
party now in power as for the minority 
party. There was developing, not only 
in Washington but in the country as a 
whole, a considerable conviction that 
we couldn’t win this war except as a 
dictatorship, and that we have to use 
the same methods our enemies use if 
we are to beat them. That conviction 
is losing ground, fortunately. In_ its 
place is developing the realization that 
we cannot possibly win this war except 
as a democracy—that is, if we want to 
look forward to post-war solvency of 
our present ideals. 
, * * 


So much for the broad picture. 
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On more specific matters, including 
several which directly affect the textile 
industry, there are interesting develop- 
ments in the making. 


Civilian Requirements: More and 
more, the thinking in Washington is 
turning toward the new approach to 
the question of civilian requirements: 
that is, away from the idea that the 
only solution is taking away from civil- 
ians just as much as can be squeezed 
out and yet maintain a bedrock stand- 
ard of living, and toward the convic- 
tion that the real objective is to get for 
civilians as much as possible, without 
interfering with military and major 
Lend-Lease requirements. As we have 
previously remarked, this is a good 
trick if you can do it—and from our 
last contacts in Washington, we think 
that under the present set-up we can 
do it. It will involve some changes of 
course: conversion of additional mills, 
simplification of styles, standardization 
of certain types of clothing, particularly 
work clothing, etc. But none of these 
changes will even approach in serious- 
ness the problem which faced this coun- 
try before the new attack upon the 
civilian supply crisis was launched. It 
became evident that essential goods and 
services must be maintained if the war- 
production and allied programs were 
to be maintained. What has been needed 
all this time has been a carefully 
planned approach to that end; that is 
what we apparently are beginning to 


get. 


Clothes Rationing: Despite intermit- 


tent spells of panicky buying, some of 
them touched off by unwise remarks 


from Washington itself, the conviction 
is growing that clothes rationing can 
be avoided. There is no guarantee at- 
tached to this, but the combination of 
a fierce distaste for clothes rationing 
and a determination to do everything to 
avoid it, which we found in the circles 
where the problem will be largely de- 
cided, can be taken as reasonable as- 
surance that rationing is not in the 
picture so far as we can see ahead. 


The Textile Outlook: The convic- 
tion grows that the post-war outlook for 
textiles is brighter than that for any 
other industry. Quite aside from the 
leveling-off of textile production thus 
far this year, and the other problems 


along this line discussed elsewhere jy 
this issue, there is felt that there wil] 
be a damned-up demand for textile 
which will mean an easy stride int 
another boom in textiles after the war. 
while some of the other industries with 
really difficult re-conversion problems 
facing them, may have a waiting period 
of adjustment. Just how well the textik 
industry handles the boom, and pre. 
vents its degradation into another post. 
war collapse, depends upon just how 
intelligently the industry plans now for 
that period. 


Textile Schools: One comes away 
from Washington without any hope for 
any constructive help in the problem 
facing textile schools during the war 
period. With the prospect of the student 
body drying up, about the only answer 
one gets in Washington is: “So what?” 
This is regarded as merely another of 
the casualties of war. The fact that 
there will be a gap of an unknown nun- 
ber of years in the supply of technical 
men to one of the basic industries is not 
regarded as any worse than a great 
number of effects of the war. 


Hail Worth Street! 


Hail Ray Bell! 

Worth Street is, essentially, a liaison 
depot between the mills and their cus 
tomers. Without Worth Street, the 
transaction of business in cotton goods 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 

And Worth Street means the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
N. Y. That association is now cele 
brating its 25th birthday. In a broader 
sense, it is celebrating its silver wed: 
ding: the juncture between two groups 
which otherwise could not get together. 

Many men have contributed to the 
development of that association. Their 
names are written on the banner o! 
textile progress. 

But one man stands today as the 
symbol of cotton-textile merchandising. 
Ray Bell, affectionately known as the 
Mayor of Worth Street, is that man. As 
president of the association, and as 2 
man who has given unstintingly of his 
time to Washington agencies, Ray is 4 
portent of the days to come when mill 
and market will have to work more 
closely together than they ever have 
before. 

More power to Worth Street—and to 
Ray Bell! 
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Training 


New Employees Quickly 


Comprehensive plan developed by textile - 


mill in South in cooperation with WMC 


FOR TRAINING NEW EMPLOYEES 
QUICKLY and for upgrading experi- 
enced workers to more responsible posi- 
tions, a comprehensive plan has been 
developed by WMC in cooperation with 
one of the larger southern textile mills. 
Essential features of the program in- 
clude: (1) use of manning tables and 
replacement schedules, (2) training 
job instructions, (3) working out job 
progression charts, (4) drawing up 
operation sheets for each job, (5) train- 
ing new employees, and (6) training 


PRODUCTION IN POUNDS IN EACH 
DEPARTMENT —40-HR. WORK WEEK 


Units 
Process in —— Pounds 
Place 


Picking 
Carding 
Drawing 
Slubbing 
Spinning 
Twisting 
Spooling 
Winding 
Warping 

Warp Twisting 
Filling Twisting 
Slashing 
Beaming 
Tying-In 
Drawing-In 
Weaving 
Cloth Room 





Fig. la. Form (face) giving important information on de- 
partmental loads shows how shifts can be arranged so 
that each department can relate its overall operating 
time to the anticipated production; form also provides 
the training supervisor with training schedule information. 
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maintenance men and loomfixers. In 
setting up the plan, management and 
supervisory personnel of the plant met 
with representatives of WMC’s Ap- 
prentice and Training Service and ex- 
changed information that contributed 
greatly to the development and execu- 
tion of the training procedures adopted. 
The survey included consideration of 
labor and production requirements. 
There was little uniformity in train- 
ing methods, and few potential in- 
structors had been given the principal 
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PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


X represents units of 25,000 lb. O represents units of 25,000 lb. above 
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job instruction techniques. For this 
reason, development -of job instructor 
training techniques and of a_ well- 
trained staff of instructors consumed a 
considerable portion of the time re- 
quired for formulating the overall 
training plan. 


A TRAINING SUPERVISOR was appointed 
to coordinate all the training. To pro- 
vide him with first-hand infermation, a 
general training advisory council of 
management representatives and _ in- 


actual prod. 


Actual and 
Anticipated 
Production 





















Fig. |b. Form {back) showing actual and anticipated pro- 
duction in each department of the mill which indicates to 
training supervisor how training must be scheduled by 
each department so as to maintain or increase produc 
tion, as may be required. 
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Training 
New Employees Quickly 


structors, and various departmental ad- 
visory councils were formed. Training 
records and grading methods were es- 
tablished to serve as a part of the 
permanent personnel department file 
on trainees. Recommendations also 
were made to provide more orderly 
withdrawals of workers into military 
service. 

The first step was a survey to deter- 
mine those jobs in the plant where the 
need for replacement was greatest and 
to select the jobs which are best for 


12 1 


Section Sweeper 


PROGRESSION CHART 


beginning practice and skills. Analysis 
of production in relation to the setting 
up of a plant training program and 
replacement schedule was done on 
forms shown in Figs. la and lb. To 
facilitate planning, work stations were 
diagrammed and the job assigned to 
each station was listed. 

To develop a well trained staff of 
teachers, methods were used similar to 
those outlined under “Job Instructor 
Training,” Textie Wortp, March, 
1942. This training was spread to as 
many employees in all departments as 
was possible in order to speed the 
teaching program. Special attention 
was given by instructors to the intro- 
duction of trainees to their new jobs 
and surroundings. To assure proper 
induction, a check list of the informa- 


4 


Spindle 
Oiler 


SPINNING 


Overseer 
Second Hand 5 
Overhauler 


Overhauler Helper 


Does own creeling 


Bobbin 
Machine 
Man 


6 
8 
Rovi Bander & 
ee Idle Pulley 
Mem Man 


Fig. 2. This chart shows department jobs classified in the order of their diffi- 
culty. No. | is the beginning job, thence through Nos. 2, 3, 4, etc. 


TRAINING TIME TABLE 


Heaving 
Department reauvings 


7 99 AZ 
Date Report Submitted 1/22/43 


ohn John Doe 


John Reynolds 
A.C. Crittenden 


oumner 


Os Cur 


2 oe ee 


z a 


R. Bennis 


X means inate cet: workers can now spelt inten tal, the — 

means the worker doesn’t need to learn the job, 
10-1, 10-15, etc. are the dates the Supervisor has set for himself, when 
he expects to have the men able to do the jobs required. 


ry. 3; 


Upgrading 


sequence 


chart for job classifications in 


a cotton textile plant. 


Carding: 
Section Hand 


o 
Card Grinder 
Cold Tender 


Card Stopper 


Slubber Hand 
and Fly Frame 
Tender 


Can Turner 


Transfer Hand 


Draw Frame 
Tender 


Oiler 
Spinning: 


Fixer and Section 
Man 


Dotter 

Sizer 
Spinner 
Roving Man 
Yarn Man 


Band and Idle 
Pul. Man 


Spiadle Oiler 
- 


Oiler 
Cleaner 
Spooling: 
Section Man 


Section Man 
Helper 


Spooler Hand 
Yorn Man 

Piece Rocker 
Yarn Cleaner 


Tailing Machine 
Hand 


Warp Twisting, 
Warping and 
Winding: 
Section Man 
Twister Tender 
Twister Creeler 
Twister Doffer 


Oiler 


Reel Hand 
Warper Tender 


Warper Helper 


Warper Creeler 
Winder Tender 


Winder Helper 


Filling Twisting: 
Section Man 


* 
Doffer 

Creeler 
Filling Helper 


Slashing: 
Section Man 


Slasher Tender 
Size Man 
sidsher Helper 
Beam Man 


Beaming: 
Beamer Tender 


eebiens Helper 
Drawing-in and 
Tying-in 

Section Man 
Drawing-in Hand 
Drawing-in Helper 
Tying-in Operator 
Tying-in Helper 


Weaving: 
Loom Fixer 


Weaver 
Tying-on Warps 
Laying-up Warps 
Pick-out Hand 
Smash Hand 
Battery Hand 
Taking-off Cloth 
Filling Hauler 
Oiler 

Cloth Hauler 
Loom Blower 
Loom Cleaner 
Overhead Cleaner 


Baling, Trading, 
Burling: 
Folder Hand 


Brander and Sewer 
Press Booker 
Head Pressman 
Press Helper 
Baler and Sewer 
Grader 

Remnant Hand 
Calender Hand 


Burler 
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Fig. 4. Time 1 hould be ready to perform various jobs. hefos 
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tion given a new employee was used. 

Jol. progression charts were drawn 
up siowing the sequence of job diffi- 
culties in all divisions of the mill, as 
shown in the chart for the spinning 
division, Fig. 2. Upgrading of workers 
to fil! higher-skilled jobs as they be- 
came available was planned and jobs 
were arranged in the order of progres- 
sion on a chart, Fig. 3. Also, training 
time tables were set up to give advance 
information to the production depart- 
men! on the approximate time trainees 
would be available for full service on a 
given job. Suggested forms for the 
time tables are shown in Fig. 4. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS were drawn up which 
were comprehensive enough to define a 
job. giving the sphere of activity and 
skills required, and providing sufficient 
information about each job so the de- 
scription could be used by the super- 
visor and training forces as a basis of 
developing a training schedule. An 
adequate list of job descriptions also 
justified some form of job rotation 
within a division of the mill. Job de- 
scriptions were not made _ extremely 
accurate, as they were used mostly as 
a “fence” around a job for people with 
only a passing knowledge of a job. A 
brief job description was given on the 
heading of each operation sheet. 

\ training schedule based on the 
information revealed from job descrip- 
tions was prepared, listing all the jobs 
to be taught, breaking them down into 
their component parts, and providing 
the necessary job knowledge and teach- 
ing sequence. If no required sequence 
existed between jobs, they were ar- 
ranged in the order of their difficulty 
beginning with the jobs requiring the 
least amount of skill. 


OPERATION SHEETS for each job sim- 
ilar to the one in Fig. 6 were prepared. 
To provide complete information, de- 
partment, operation, job description, 
and training time were listed on the 
heading. Based on the operation sheets 
it was assumed that the operations 
listed would represent the teaching 
units for that job. Not more than 8 or 
10 new ideas were included in a teach- 
ing unit in order to prevent confusion 
of the learner. Each operation listed 
is broken down into steps, and each 
step listed in the proper sequence for 
formance. In using the sheets for 
tructing, teachers divided the whole 
peration into groups of steps, and 
‘ach step was based on material cov- 
d by the learners previous experi- 
e, so that overlapping of training 
ould not result, The instructor was 
i-n ready to proceed, keeping in mind 

t the trainee must master each group 
ire proceeding to the next. Forms. 
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TRAINING RECORD 


Department Job Classification 

Name of Trainee Age 
Previous Experience Sex 
Date Training Began Finished Weeks Required 
Grade (Quality of Work) Instructor 


Remarks 


Instructor's Report 


Ability Effort 
eration 


Remarks: 


Fig. 5a. Sheet (face) used for grading a trainee's progress and response to 
training. 


Name of Trainee 


[Efi 


et 


Week Ending 


Week Ending 
MT T[W[ TIF [S [tool [M [TW] T[F IS] toa 
bap pee 
Week Ending Week Ending 


| 
m| T| wl] TI FI S| Total | mM} tT] w] TI FI S| Total 
Se DE Facto hactceeiseeheibmeniiaionl 
ae ee ee 


Week Ending | Week Ending 
MT] W] TF] S| Tool [M] tT] Wy TY FTS| 
[tows worked ff ff tt ff ttt }}— 
Job Assigned a ee ee ee ee 


8) Eight hours worked R) Sent out to rest 
S) Out Sick O) Out — no report 


Fia. 5b. Sheet (back) used for grading a trainee's progress and response to 
training. 











Fig. 5, were prepared for recording 
the progress of trainees and are kept 
in a permanent office file. These forms 
include a suggested grading scheme 
which was also used in recording the 
progress of trainee workers. 
Pre-employment training of high- 
school students was conducted to form 
a reserve of new workers that could 
take jobs in the mill with little addi- 
tional training. For those students de- 
siring to enter the mill, practice ma- 
chines and instructors were provided at 
the school. Training away from the 
productive job required more time than 
training on the job; however, funda- 
mental information and minimum prac- 
tice in some basic job operations were 
given. In all courses of this nature the 
training followed the outline of actual 
work on the job. Each instructor had 
some practical knowledge of the job he 
taught, and worked closely with the 
plant training supervisor. Many of the 
operations of the teaching unit were 


DEPARTMENT: Carding 
OPERATION: Card Tendér 


close supervision of card grinder. 


floor between the cards. 


correct them. 
d. Place all lap waste in waste can. 


2. Piece up all ends in front. 


constantly kept up. 
b. Place all waste in waste cans. 


b. Be sure cans are empty. 


a. Under direction of card grinder. 
5. Clean fronts twice each shift. 


6. Mop card clean (once each week). 
a. At time convenient to operator. 


7. Sweep beneath card. 


to end of line of cards. 


a. Strip off waste into box. 
9. Clean scavenger (once each shift). 
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OPERATION SHEET 





JOB DESCRIPTION: Operation of a card (carding machine) which converts 
lap into sliver, cleaning and straightening the cotton fiber in the process; under 


STEPS AND NECESSARY INFORMATION 
1. Lay fujl laps when old laps run out; place lap-rods on 


a. Run old lap out as near as possible before laying new 
lap. Do not let the lump at the tail go through card. 

b. Lap hauler removes lap rods. Safety precaution: Do 
not leave lap rods in dangerous position. 

c. After a line of laps has been laid check back and see 
if there are any laps splitting or running crooked. If so 


a. Observe front ends regularly between other jobs so that ends can be 
3 Secure empty cans, doff full ones, and haul full cans to breaker drawing. 
a. Empty cans can be secured from slubbers or drawing frames. 


4. Assist card grinder to move grinding rolls. 


a. Use piece of strip waste. Dirty fronts cause ends to come down. 


a. Front and back —once each shift. Put waste in boxes and push full boxes 


8. Take down strips (just before stripping time); haul to end of card line. 


a. If scavenger roll gets too large, it will not stay in place. 


speeded up by having trainees study 
supplementary subjects, such as cotton 
mill mathematics, cloth calculations, 
safety rules, and other subjects that 
touched upon his job. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING was con- 
ducted for a limited number of jobs. 
Relatively few cotton-mill jobs require 
all-around skill that classifies them as 
apprenticable. Among those that can 
be considered apprenticable are the 
jobs of general maintenance, loomfix- 
ing, second hand, and supervisor. Ap- 
prentice training was given in the jobs 
of general maintenance and loomfixing, 
and charts were prepared listing the 
skills to be acquired and the approxi- 
mate time that should be allowed for 
training. Fig. 7 shows the chart pre- 
pared for the maintenance apprentice. 
Sufficient time was allowed for the ap- 
prentice to reach a high degree of skill 
on each operation. 


In conducting apprenticeship train- 



































TRAINING TIME: 
Approx: 6 weeks 



























































Teaching Unit 






























Fig 6. An operation sheet which can be used for planning the learner's training. 





Maintenance Apprenticeship 
MECHANICAL 


Tool Room Clerk 
Drill Press Work 
Hack Saw 


6 Weeks 
4 Weeks 
4 Weeks 


Lathe Work—Roughing Steel 3 Weeks 
Lathe Work—Semi-Finishing 8 Weeks 
Lathe Work — Finishing 8 Weeks 
Lathe Work — Cast Iron 4 Weeks 
Key Seating 1 Week 


4 Weeks 
2 Weeks 
6 Weeks 
6 Weeks 


2 Weeks 
8 Weeks. 


Gear Cutting — Spur 

Gear Cutting — Worm 
Gear Cutting — Spiral 
Gear Cutting — Bevel 


Shaper Work 
Milling Machine Work 
Reading Mechanical 


Drawings 2 Weeks 


Operation & Care of Pumps 4 Weeks 
Operation & Care of 
Air Compressors 
Instruction & Practice in 
Humidification 
Plumbing 
Underground Piping 
Steam Fitting 
Operation and Care of 
Boilers 


6 Weeks 


10 Weeks 
6 Weeks 
4 Weeks 
8 Weeks 


8 Weeks 


Total Apprenticeship 114 Weeks 





Fig. 7. Training time the maintenance 
apprentice is allowed for each job. 
















ing, careful consideration was given to 
the selection of apprentices, the term 
of training, the supervision of appren- 
tices, related instruction, work proc- 
esses, apprentice incentives and exam- 
inations. The apprenticeship training 
was sponsored and supervised by the 
training advisory council in the same 
manner that it functioned on other mat- 
ters of training. 

Visual-aid devices which were con- 
sidered in putting over the training 
jobs and for the general education of 
the worker, included such things as 
movie or voca-film on safety practices 
at home or on the job, fundamental 
manufacturing processes in_ textiles, 
mill short cuts and trade kinks, and the 
history of textile manufacturing. Other 
visual aids suggested were cut-away 
sections of machine models; glass in- 
closed samples of defects in cloth; case 
histories and illustrations of modern 
streamlined production methods. Ade- 
quate textbook and reference materials 
for supplementary reading were made 
available. 

This plan was tailor made for one 
plant. Therefore, it must be modified 
for other mills to suit local conditions 
and requirements. 
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Streamlined Uy aining 


Here a practical mill man tells in his own 
words the story of how the WMC’s Job 
Instructor Training Program has helped 
relieve a serious shortage of skilled help 
at his mill. Very little editing was done 
on the article so that the story would re- 
flect a@ personal experience with and an 
estimate of the worth of these stream- 
lined teaching methods. 


“THE CRYING NEED right now,” said 
our general manager, “is a quick-work- 
ing. sure-fire method of training 
operatives,” 

Realizing that an annual labor turn- 
over of 100% now prevails in most tex- 
tile organizations, there seemed to be 
no doubt whatever that this executive 
had put his finger on the current 
Achilles’ heel of industry. There was 
a time when an overseer or a superin- 
tendent knew the name, family status 
and financial condition of every em- 
ployee under his supervision. He could 
call John, Bill or Henry, and never mis- 
fire, but you are lucky now if you can 
fnd a second hand who can call the 
first name of every worker in his de- 
partment on just one shift. Before you 
can associate the names and faces of 
the flood of new workers, they move on 
to some other job—and you are on 
your way to the personnel department 
with a plea for new faces, and if you 
are lucky you get new “faces.” Behind 
the new face there is often little else. 
It's either a woman or a child, wanting 
to do a man’s job, or a 4F rabbit 
hunter. The experience is painful, but 
you've got to make the best of it. These 
are practically the only sources of labor 
now, and in order to continue manu- 
facturing cotton goods, you must first 
change this labor into skilled opera- 
tives. 

(lmost as if in answer to someone’s 
prayer, along came a training-course 
representative of the War Manpower 
Commission. This one was not trying 
to make electrical engineers out of rov- 
ing layers in three easy lessons. He 
had with him a little card, measuring 
about four by two inches, printed on 
both sides in readable type. And the 
few brief sentences contained on that 
card held the potentialities of magic. 
Properly speaking, this business could 
hardly be called a training course it 
was so logical and simple. Sponsored 
by the Training Within Industry Divi- 
ion of the WMC, it is carried out by 

State Vocational Training School, 
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and tagged Job Instructor Training. 

The object of JIT is to teach the 
key workers how to teach a job. The 
TWI representative goes to an indus- 
trial plant upon request, and outlines 
the plan to the management, which ac- 
cepts or rejects the program as it sees 
fit. Classes are formed from operatives 
and supervisors in the plant desiring 
the training. These classes meet five 
days a week, two hours per session—a 
total of ten hours. 

The first session is taken up by the 
TWI representative, who explains the 
training course, and presents the ma- 
terial on the “magic” card. Since there 
doesn’t seem to be a copyright on the 
material used, it might be worthwhile 
to pass on to you the “thunder” evolved 
by TWI. One side of the card is shown 
at left in illustration. 

Those four steps are preparatory. 
The job instructor—in order to save 
time, trouble and confusion, not only 
for the learner he is to teach, but also 
for himself—should follow those four 
steps rigorously. These are merely for 
setting the scene, so to speak. But the 
“magic” of it is that it not only sets the 
scene, but it also puts the teacher in a 
business-like mental attitude. All the 
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Job Instructor Training 


TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 
War Production 


KEEP THIS CARD HANDY 


16—26793-2 GPO 


Handy card carried by the job instructors. 


Ready to Instruct." 


above is accomplished before the 
learner appears. Upon the advent of 
the learner, the other side of the card 
is used, shown at right in illustration. 

There you have it. That’s the 
“thunder.” But the “lightning” comes 
from instructing the instructors. The 
magic lies in standardizing the method 
of teaching learners by skillfully break- 
ing down the jobs and instilling the 
orderly procedure outlined above into 
the operative-instructors. 

A red-faced loomfixer, or a jittery 
spinner, may be frightened half to 
death when he or she gets up before 
the group taking this ten-hour unit of 
training, and attempts to teach another 
worker an operation. But when the 
ordeal is over, there is a definite method 
of training established in his mind. 

Dale Carnegie said in effect that 
“the quickest, surest way to instill self- 
confidence into a person is to train him 
to think on his feet.” 

When you get slubber tenders and 
weavers and fixers to thinking on their 
feet about their jobs and how to teach 
them to others, mister, you’ve got some- 
thing. You won’t be quite so hopelessly 
discouraged when you look over the 
newly hired women, kids and 4F’s. 
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By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


It is interesting to note from the conclusion 
of the following story from our Washing- 
ton Bureau that utilization of the Govern- 
ment’s Training-Within-Industry Courses is 
suggested as one way in which to 
achieve the goal of a 10% increase in 
cotton-goods production in 1943, over 1942. 
In the pages, immediately preceding this 
story are two articles on training—one 
of them dealing specifically with the 
use of the Training-Within-Industry pro- 
gram.—Editor. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


OPINION IN WASHINGTON disagrees on 
the cotton goods industry’s ability to 
meet WPB’s requested 10% increase in 
production this year over 1942. It seems 
clear, on the basis of production figures 
and reports on manpower and facilities, 
that the industry is pretty near its peak, 
and that any substantial additional pro- 
duction must result from expedients. 

Frank L. Walton, director of the 
Textile Division of WPB, takes an op- 
timistic view. “It is expected that yarn 
and fabric production will continue to 
go up in 1943,” he says, “WPB is pre- 
pared to assist in every way possible 
to increase this production. Carded 
yarn output for the first three months 
of this year was 204,279,000 Ib., a 12% 
over the 182,354,000 lb. turned 
out in the comparable quarter of last 
year. Combed yarn output jumped from 
69.917.000 Ib. in the first quarter last 
year to 73.377,000 lb. this year 


of 544%.” 


gain 


a gain 


Not only do these figures reflect the 
excellent cooperation of the industry. 
Mr. Walton declares, but they disprove 
reports purporting to show a drastic 
decline in cotton yarn production. He 
states that WPB is willing to work with 
any mill faced with loss of production 
and also to aid in increasing production 
wherever possible. However, it will be 
almost impossible for a mill to increase 
production later if the mill decreases 
output now. The yarn figures are pre- 
sumably sales yarn only. 

Cotton fabric production during the 
first quarter of this year was 2.857.000.- 
000 linear yd.. compared with 2,830.- 
000,000 yd. in the same period last 
year. 


according to a statement by 
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Thomas M. Bancroft, chief of the cot- 
ton branch of the Textile Division. This 
is an increase of 27,000,000 linear yd. 
Other interested agencies have made 
surveys of the cotton goods outlook 
and they point out that the first quar- 
ter increase is less than 1%. They doubt 
the ability of the industry to achieve 
the 10% gain. The opinion is expressed 
that the slow increase in production 
is due to such factors as manpower 
problems, and the negative attitude of 
some manufacturers toward expanding 
production with the limitations which 
price ceilings and renegotiation re- 
quirements have made on profits. In 
some cases, also, difficulties have been 
met in getting yarn and equipment. 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
has recently completed a study of con- 
ditions in 585 cotton spinning and 
weaving plants. It was found that on 
March 1, 1943, the total employment 
was approximately 507,000—less than 
1% above the same month of 1942. The 
northern branch of the industry re- 
ported a shortage in its 1942 level by 
about 10%, while the southern branch, 
spread along the inland portions of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States, ex- 
panded its work forces sufficiently to 
counter-balance northern losses. In 
March, 1943, the survey shows that 
most of the southern mills were finding 
adequate supplies of unskilled work- 
ers at the gate. In many areas, particu- 
larly parts of South Carolina where sur- 
plus workers are reported in communi- 
ties, a large potential supply of work- 
ers is available among housewives. 
some of whom have textile experience. 

Reporting mills anticipated an over- 
all net increase in total employment of 
less than 2% by September, 1943. Over 
half these spinning and weaving plants 
reporting to WMC indicated that the 
size of their work force would remain 
constant. Changes will be concentrated 
mostly in northern mills which are un- 
derstaffed. At least a net increase of 
5.000 workers will be needed by New 
England reporting mills by September. 

While labor supply does not repre- 
sent an over-all serious drawback. man- 
power problems such as excessive turn- 
over, absenteeism, low level of produc- 


tivity, poor utilization of labor and 


Manpower Key to Output Increase} T 


Washington speculates on chances olf 
10% rise in cottons—Training suggested 





critical vacancies were found to afford 
the outstanding cause in lag in produc- 
tion. WMC goes on to explain that 
there as been a drastic change in the 
composition of the industry’s work 
force, which now embodies a_ large 
ratio of marginal workers, whose lim- 
ited productivity is reflected in the 
lagging output of the industry. 

The survey shows that the average 
monthly separation rate for the period 
January-February. 1943, was slightly 
more than 7%. While this average rate 
is not higher than that for manufactur- 
ing as a whole, it is considered above 
the rate for practically all the major 
war industries. WMC finds that a great 
many of the separations were due to 
“floating” among mills rather than to 
transfers to other war industries. An 
example was cited in which some work- 
ers had been rehired by the same mill 
as many as three times in 60 days. 

Most of the separations were volun- 
tary “quits,” due to dissatisfaction over 
wages, the study revealed. Most of 
them were among third-shift workers. 
Some employers find it works out well 
to have two long shifts with opportun- 
ity for premium earnings; others pay a 
third-shift bonus. The survey acknow- 
ledges the seriousness of absenteeism 
but states that adequate information 
as to its cause is not available. 

The WMC concluded its report by 
urging more training courses for work- 
ers and more use of Government train- 
ing courses. Practically all employers 
reported that some training was being 
conducted, but it usually was minimum 
on-the-job instruction. A few firms said 
that they were employing the maximum 
number of trainees permitted under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Although 
relatively few employers were making 
use of assistance available from Gov- 
ernment agencies, those who did were 
gratified by results. One employer in 
the South reported that its Training- 
Within-Industry graduates have been 
able to prepare inexperienced workers 
for jobs as spinners in a 30-hour course 
plus 10 weeks on the job. Such training 
often took as much as a year with less 
progressive methods. Less than 25 mills 
reported that they were using the train- 
ing programs of WMC, although this 
assistance is available upon request. 
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Textile Mill Activity Levels Ot 


For first time in over four years, rise 
is checked—Cotton-textile output off 


By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in more than four 
years, TEXTILE WorLp’s index of textile 
mill activity has levelled off. After four 
consecutive years of record-breaking 
performance, during which the index 
advanced from 103 in 1938 to 198 in 
1942, this advance has been arrested. 
On the basis of still incomplete sta- 
tistics, it appears that textile activity 
during the first half of this year was 
approximately the same as that for the 
first half of 1942, and possibly very 
slightly lower. The tentative estimate 
for the 1943 index is 197 as against 
198 in 1942, but this may be revised 
slightly when complete figures are in. 
The revision will be likely to be down- 
ward rather than upward. 

There is of course nothing alarming 
in this picture. Everyone who has fol- 
lowed the events of the last four years 
has known that there is a limit to every- 
thing, including the ability of textile 
mills to increase their production. In 
January we stated in these columns: 
“The textile industry will continue to 
be one of the brightest spots in the 
industrial picture because it supplies 
both a vitally essential military need 
and a vitally essential civilian need. 
The industry’s production curve will 
continue to be high, but it may stop 
making records.” Again, in May of 
this year, we stated: “The textile in- 
dustry is still in a boom. There is no 
collapse in sight. There are, however, 
so many conflicting factors involving 
the balance among various types of 
demand for textiles that the wise manu- 
facturer will keep his mind and organi- 
zation continually alert to signs of 
In the midst of all-out pro- 
-which must be continued as 
long as a single soldier needs any 
article of apparel or textile equipment 

the industry should be prepared for 
changes which will make it necessary 
to continue to make money on a smaller 
volume of business.” 

for the industry as a whole, that 
period has not arrived. The decline is 
negligible; the industry is still going 
full tilt. Furthermore, for the post-war 


change. 


duction 


outlook there is every indication of 
another bulge to supply Lend-Lease 
and other demands from a denuded 
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world. However, there is a possibility 
that between now and then there will 
be a further, though not serious, falling 
off in textile mill activity. 


THE DROP in TextiLE Worvp’s index of 
textile mill activity during the first half 
of 1943 as against the corresponding 
period of last year, was due entirely to 
the cotton division. In fact. wool and 
rayon consumption increased slightly. 
Again, the drop in cotton consumption, 
as is pointed out in the despatch from 
Washington on the opposite page, is 
due primarily to manpower shortage, 
and secondarily to the inhibiting effect 
of price control. 

The fact that the Textile Division of 
the War Production Board reported 
gains in cotton yarn and cloth output 
during the first quarter of this year as 
against the first quarter of last year, 
whereas actually cotton consumption 
figures showed a slight decline for the 
first three months of this year, can pos- 
sibly be explained by the fact that 
WPPB’s yarn figures are presumably for 
sales yarn only; and also that an in- 
crease in production of linear yards, 
despite decreased cotton consumption, 
could quite possibly be due to the fact 
that demand had shifted somewhat 
from heavy industrial fabrics and that 
the average weight per yard of fabric 
produced in the first quarter of this 
year might have been less than that 
made in the first quarter of 1942. In 
any event, the difference between the 
WPB report and the cotton consump- 
tion figures is not serious enough to 
warrant careful analysis. The main 





TEXTILE WORLD'S Textile Mill 
Activity Index 
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fact protrudes that, instead of there 
being a possibility of a 10% increase 
in production of cotton goods this year, 
over last year, as requested by WPB, 
there may very possibly be an actual 
decline before the year is over. 


AN INTERESTING VIEWPOINT on this 
question of decline in  cotton-textile 
production was furnished recently by 
one of the large companies in the mar- 
ket. It stated: 

“The demand for both goods and 
yarn continues well ahead of produc- 
tion in our primary market. We don’t 
believe the trade generally realizes the 
way that production has been dropping 
off recently. Many mills that have been 
running three shifts find now that they 
have insufficient help to continue on 
over two shifts due to the scarcity of 
labor. 

“Frankly, we can see little relief. In 
fact, it looks like we are heading for a 
further drop in production during the 
next few months. Time-and-a-half and 
double-time are practically out, with 
the exception of a few plants, as a re- 
sult of unsatisfactory prices. ... 

“The OPA continues to hamper pro- 
duction by their inflexible attitude on 
prices, and it looks as though a com- 
plete reorganization of this division is 
necessary. It is fundamentally wrong 
to put a price on the finished product 
and disregard the price of the raw ma- 
terial as well as other increased costs 
such as labor and additional overhead 
due to lower production. This division 
has had a complete distrust of the 
businessman since its inception, and 
was built up with theorists, lawyers, 
etc. Therefore, their point of view from 
the beginning has been wrong. Further- 
more, they have carried the price fixing 
to such minute detail that it is breaking 
down from its own weight. 

“We still believe that a complete in- 
ventory of Government supplies should 
be taken, and if this is done, it is pos- 
sible that the situation could be eased 
up. Some constructions would prob- 
ably be in excess of actual needs while 
others might be short. We saw many 
changes and mistakes in figures and 
unbalanced inventories during the last 
war, and the same condition must he 
more or less true today.” 
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Employee-Morale Boosters 





WPB Absenteeism 
Guidebook 


A guidebook or manual titled “Guide 
for Plant Labor Management Produc- 
tion Committees” defining absenteeism 
its causes and remedies was issued re- 
cently to Labor Management War Pro. 
duction Drive Committees in more than 
2000 war plants by the War Production 
Drive Headquarters of WPB in Wash- 
ington. The pamphlet will be sent to 
other war plants upon request. 

Donald M. Nelson in commenting on 
the guidebook said, “We feel that it 
is important to get the guidebook on 
absenteeism into the hands of labor 
and management people who can use 
it effectively to help solve a vital pro- 
duction problem. This guidebook has 
a definite value because it indicates a 
positive and constructive approach to 
absenteeism and suggests a variety of 
practical ways of combating ‘ 


Aa 
al 


Women Workers 
at Bibb 


Women at Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus. 
Ga., are taking over jobs formerly run 
by men, and demonstrating ability and 
efficiency. Suggestions for improve- 
ments in operating methods and con- 
servation 
them. 


of material have come from 


& 
Qe 


Training Learners 


Outside the Mill 


A new experiment has been recently 
put into practice says “Training Tips” 
of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, whereby, each week, approxi- 
mately ten weaver 
spinning-room 


learners and ten 
learners receive their 
first four or five days of instruction at 
the old No. 1 Mill Building. Danville 
Textile School 
the training. 


instructors are doing 


These new employees are paid the 
regular learner wage. Training in- 
cludes instruction in actual operation of 
machines, and such subjects as wages, 
shift hours, safety, regulations the 
worker needs to know the first few days 
at the plant, and discussion of key 
points of the machine, and emphasis 
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on importance of working regularly. 

The several advantages of the plan 
are yaried. Learner is trained in a de- 
partment whose sole objective is train- 
ing rather than production. It is during 
the first week that the learner is of the 
least value to the department, will make 
the most bad work and waste, and is 
most easily discouraged. Also, because 
of conditions permitting freer conver- 
sation, the learner should be able to 
learn more about mill regulations, 
safety rules, the importance of his job, 
of working regularly, proper clothing 
and work tools, company recreational 
activities, and the importance of the 
plant product in the War Effort. 


es 
fA 


Pacific's Conservation 
Poster 


Pacific Mills is distributing to retail 
stores an inspirational poster to help 
the war effort. It 
street with this display copy: 
“THis Too Is AmMerica At War. Re- 
sourceful in the face of 


shows a residential 


scene 


shortages, 
America fights with determination on 
the home front. Throughout this store. 
information is available to help you 


conserve for Victory.” 


RAYON GUIDES 
ea 
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Rayon 


uD employee 


Corp. has been building 
morale by the display of 
Rayon War Use’ posters like this in its 


three plants, which 


Industrial 


are now producing hiah 


tenacity yarns for tire cord, parachute 
fabrics, tow targets, paulins, and wire in- 
sulation, as well as yarns for linings and 
essential civilian clothing. : 


War Bond for 
Best Suggestion 


John W. Crawford, general manager, 
Tilton Worsted Mills, Inc., in Laconia, 
N. H., has adopted a suggestion box 
plan in the mill under which a $25 
war bond is awarded monthly to the 
employee who offers the best suggestion 
to improve the quality of the concern’s 
products and increase their output. 


& 


Systematic Plans 
Cut Absenteeism 


War plants without systematic plans 
for reducing the causes of absenteeism 
have nearly twice as high a rate of job 
absences as those which do have such 
programs, the Office of War Information 
has reported. Seven plants with syste- 
matic programs were found to have a 
job absence rate averaging 4.4% a 
month. Nine other war plants, with 
hit-or-miss methods, had an absence 
rate of 8.1%. 

Analysis of absence records of 1800 
workers—100 in each of the 18 plants— 
showed: 

1. Married women are absent most. 
Next come single men, then single 
women. Married men are absent least. 

2. Those who had been on the job 
between three months and two years 
were most frequently absent. Next 
came those with less than three months. 
Least absent were the old hands with 
more than two years experience. 

3. New residents of a community are 
more often absent from the job than 
regular residents. 

t. Workers who object to plant 
health or safety conditions, or lunch 
arrangements, or promotional policy, 
are more frequently absent than satis- 
fied workers. 

More than half of the workers had 
specific suggestions in answer to the 
question what can be done to cut down 
absenteeism. The most frequent sug: 
gestions were for re-arrangement of 
hours of work and not granting over- 
time pay for the week in which the 
worker is absent. Other suggestions: 
improve plant conditions, community 
conditions, wages, and productive efl- 
ciency, educate employes, reward regu 
lar attendance, discharge the absen- 
tees and put them in the army, Typical 
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NORTH STAR Woolen Mills employees at the Minneapolis plant recently heard first-hand 
reports of the original North Africa landing operations, as related by Coast Guardsmen 
George Haboush, seaman Ist class, and George Klemchuk, machinist's mate 2nd class. 
Both men agreed that a comfortable bed and warm blankets feel great to a cold and 
tired fighting man. After the Coast Guardsmen's talk to over 400 North Star employees, 
Leona Mae Sharbonno and Leona Almer of North Star presented each of the men with 


new North Star blankets. 
and Miss Almer. 


Shown here left to right are Miss Sharbonno, Haboush, Klemchuk 





proposals for rearrangement of hours 
of work showed the workers were con- 
cerned with reducing leng hours, or 
concentrating work so they will have 
afternoons or days to themselves. 


aL 
a 


aaa 


Food Service 
Helps Morale 


Hugh Comer, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
has written the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., that 
a 10% increase in production had been 
noted because of improved morale in 
the first two weeks after the food serv- 
ice was set up at the mills as recom- 
mended by the Nutrition in Industry 
Division. 


A 


Selects 70 Morale- 
Building Posters 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has issued to its 9,000 mem- 
bers a “Posters-for-Production” booklet 
containing reproductions of 70 morale- 
building posters selected as “truly 
representative of our war effort.” The 
posiers were chosen from approximately 
1,000 submitted by 700 companies. 


> 
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New Employees’ 
Handbook 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just issued an Employees’ 
Handbook for the members of its or- 
ganization. Among the many features 
emphasized in the handbook are the 
Advisory Board representing the em- 
ployees; the suggestion system; and 
the employees’ stock purchase plan. 


A 


Men and Women in 
Town Help in Mill 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
have asked housewives, high school 
children, office workers, and men and 
women in Danville to work a half-shift 
in the mills to release mill workers to 
more important tasks. Some of the 
wives of supervisors, and men and girls 
from the mill office are also taking a 
half-shift in the mill. 


a 


Courses in Safety 
Engineering 


Courses in safety engineering have 
been arranged for Anderson, Green- 
ville, Easley, Spartanburg, Laurens and 


Seneca, all in South Carolina, by S. B. 
Earle, dean.of engineering of Clemson 
College. The courses are being offered 
as part of the war training program of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The pri- 
mary purpose is to conserve manpower 
through promotion of safe working prac. 
tices in industries manufacturing war 
materials. The training prepares men 
for supervisory positions in their or- 
ganizations and for the conduct of 
plant safety programs. The South 
Carolina committee for preservation of 
manpower in war industries, of which 
A. Stanley Llewellyn, of Inman, S. C., 
an official of the Inman Mills, is chair- 
man, is working with Clemson College 
in the development of the classes. 


A 


Mill Spinners 100% 
Record 


A group of spinners at Osprey Mill 
of Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., were 
100% on the job every day and 100% 
signed up for war bonds in a recent 
weekly report. B. D. Cain, Jr., super- 
intendent, said, “Much of the credit for 
this accomplishment goes to E. A. 
Ponder, third hand. He has now made 
his goal two weeks without an absentee. 
Also he has challenged other spinning- 
room third-hands to better his record.” 


fA 


No Lost-Time Accident 
Record Celebrated 


In celebration of breaking a world’s 
record for textile finishing plants 
by completing 6 million man hours, or 
more than five years, without a lost-time 
accident, Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C., was host at Grove 
Park Inn to more than 500 employees 
and guests at a dinner-dance. 


=) 
As 


Help for Help- 
Wanted Ads 


Parish & Phillips, classified adver- 
tising counselors, Miami, Fla., have 
published an “Employment Advertising 
Encyclopedia.” This 36-page booklet 
contains more than 600 timely phrases 
to aid in the writing of more productive 
Help-Wanted advertising and is priced 
at $1 a copy. The authors assert that 
“Thousands of capable people are still 
reading the employment columns and 
employers are still obtaining help 
through intelligently written and thor- 
oughly descriptive copy.” 
















































Role of Textiles in Camoutlage 


Data which will help mill men to meet 
requirements of Army and Marine Corps 


CAMOUFLAGE has as its purpose the 
concealment from the enemy of troops. 
equipment, buildings, airports. and 
other establishments. The aim of cam- 
ouflage may be complete concealment. 
reduction of visibility, change of ap- 
parent identity or dimensions of the 
object, or bewilderment through use of 
dummy or decoy targets. Camouflage 
may be designed for concealment from 
enemy observers on the ground, on 
vessels, or from aircraft. In 
modern camouflage, textiles are play- 
ing an increasingly important role. 
This role is not a static one. Through 
experiments and experience, rapid ad- 
vances are being made in the art and 
science of camouflage; and the textile 
industry is constantly being called upon 
to furnish new and better camouflage 
materials. 

The Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Army Quartermaster Corps are by 
far the largest purchasers of textiles 
used for camouflage. Smaller quan- 
tities of textiles of similar types are 
procured by the Marine Corps, and 
some are purchased by the Navy. 

With the exception of certain fabrics 
for clothing and tents, the Corps of 
Engineers procures practically all cam- 
ouflage materials for all branches of 
the Army. The textiles required are of 
two general classes: (1) 


surface 


impregnated 
cotton osnaburg and burlap, and (2) 
camouflage nets. 

The osnaburg and burlap employed 
for camouflage purposes are covered 
by Army 
1212A. 
sist of osnaburg conforming to Army 
Specification 6-280 or burlap conform- 
ing to Federal Specification COC-B-811, 
impregnated with a camouflage com- 
pound, cut into strips 2 in. 
wound into 300-ft. 
must be mildew 
tible to spontaneous combustion, and 
the colors must 


Tentative Specification T- 


Essentially, these fabrics con- 


wide, and 
The fabric 


resistant. not 


rolls. 


suscep- 


be durable when ex- 
posed to weather. The camouflage com- 
pounds consist of suitable pigments 
and binders to which flameproofing and 
mildewproofing agents have. or can be, 
added. There are eleven standard cam- 
ouflage namely, light green, 
dark sand, field drab. earth 
brown, earth yellow, loam, earth red. 


olive drab. black. 


color 


green, 


and white. These are 
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Fig. |. Textiles at war. 


ee 
Signal Corps Photo 


Camouflaged tank destroyer, self-propelled, mount- 


ing a 105 mm. gun, is protected in terrain of medium cover by a garnished 
fish net, 36 ft. by 44 ft. Two-inch strips of osnaburg are used for garnishing. 


covered in Army 


tion T-1213-B. 


Tentative Specifica- 


TO AFFORD CONCEALMENT against in- 
fra-red photography, it is essential in 
some instances that the pigments em- 
ployed be infra-red reflecting. Methods 
for testing for infra-red reflectance are 
Army Specification 100-12; 
this specification is of more importance 
to manufacturers of camouflage colors 
than to textile men. The fabric is 
thoroughly impregnated with the com- 
pound and dried. It is essential to ob- 
tain good 


given in 


penetration and_ flexibility 
and freedom from tackiness and gloss. 

Camouflage 5-ft. 
lengths are used to make garnished 
nettings. 


strips cut into 
These nettings, which are of 
several types—fish nets, wire nets, etc. 

are employed for overhead conceal- 
ment. They may be erected on wood 


or steel framework to cover parking 


areas; ammunition, fuel, and supply 


dumps; buildings; camps: or other 


establishments. The garnish strips are 
woven into the mesh in definite patterns 
and in various seasonal color combina- 
tions. 

The pur- 
chased garnished nets and nets which 
can be garnished in the field. Garnished 


Corps of Engineers has 


twine fish nets are covered by Army 


* 
Tentative Specification T-1220. The 
type of twine fish netting is described 
in Army Tentative Specification T-1534. 
This is a commercial netting with 
meshes 214 in. on the bar, made from 
No. 18 cotton seine twine conforming 
to Federal Specification TT-881a. Woven 
cotton tape 11x in. wide conforming to 
Federal Specification DDD-T-86 (with 
noted in T-1534) is em- 
ployed for reinforcing the edges of the 
nets. Sizes of nets procured range from 
15x15 ft. to 36x44 ft. Camouflage of 
this type in field use is shown in Fig. 1. 
The nets are treated with a preservative 
consisting of a combination of copper 
naphthenate and tar, sufficient tar being 
employed to impart a slate-gray color. 
Treated nets must contain not less than 
0.50 of copper and must not show a 
gain in weight when dry of more than 
20° over that of the untreated net. 
Materials other than burlap or osna- 
burg can be employed for garnishing. 


exceptions 


For example. one material which is 
being experimented with is a synthetic 
fiber derived from kelp or seaweed. 
Shrimp net in four different types is 
employed in large quantities for cam: 
ouflage purposes—mainly as drapes te 
cover and conceal tanks, trucks, guns. 
etc. These four types are made from: 
(1 raschel. tricot, or other warp knit 
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fabrics; (2) torchon fabrics; (3) 
Lever: lace fabrics, and (4) Notting- 
ham lace fabric. Requirements for 
shrimp nets are given in Army Tenta- 
tive Specification T-1669. Sizes of nets 
range generally from 22x22 ft. to 45x45 
fr, Kdges are reinforced with woven 
braids or knitted cotton tape 144 in. 
wide. The nets are treated to meet the 
requirements of Specification T-1212A 
mentioned above and must be flame 
resistant. They are colored to a solid 
shade of Olive Drab No. 9, Sand No. 3. 
or other specified camouflage colors 
given in Specification T-1213 and meet- 
ing the infra-red reflectance require- 
ments of Specification 100-12. 

Weight of finished net must not be 
more than 55% over that of the orig- 
inal net. The compounds are available 
for application from solvent solutions 
and from water-in-oil emulsions. They 
can be applied in a variety of ways de- 
pending on the equipment available. 
After impregnation, the fabric is dried, 
precautions being taken to compensate 
for shrinkage of the net and to remove 
the solvent vapors if the compound was 
applied from a solvent solution. 

Due to the size of camouflage nets 
(up to 45x45 ft.), equipment not ordi- 
narily found in most textile mills is re- 
quired for processing. As a result, sev- 
eral manufacturers of lineoleum and 
carpets have undertaken the job. 


THE ARMY QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
is vitally interested in the protective 
concealment of troops; and the colors 
adopted for many items of clothing 
and equipage, as well as tents, are 
designed to reduce their visibility. Thus. 
the new Olive Drab No. 7 shade re- 
cently adopted by Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot for 8.5-oz. herringbone 
twill (Army Specification 6-261) and 
by Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot 
for tenting duck and other equipage 
has excellent camouflage properties: 
since OD No. 7 photographs in 
just about the same way as does the 
shadow cast by a man, soldiers dressed 
in uniforms of this shade blend with 
their shadows in the photographs and 


that is, 


hence are more or less concealed. 
\nother example of camouflage cloth- 
ing is the reversible parka worn by ski 
troops. This parka is covered in Speci- 
feation PQD 201. It is constructed of 
two layers of 5-0z. poplin conforming 
to Specification PQD 1A, one fabric 
ng olive drab and the other white. 
Similarly, cotton balloon cloth printed 
in olive drab shade on one side and 
ed on the other with white 
vinyl resin is employed in making re- 
ible mountain tents; this fabric is 
red by Specification PQD 257. For 


side 


co\ering airplane motors, 


in! cowls. a light-weight acetate rayon 


propellers, 








fabric conforming to Army Air Corps 
Specification 16755 affords conceal- 
ment (as well as protection) by pre- 
venting reflection of light from polished 
metal surfaces. 

To reduce the visibility of underwear 
when hung on bushes or spread on the 
ground to dry, knitted undershirts 
(Specification PQD 344) and _ broad- 
cloth and muslin shorts (PQD 6-188B) 
are now required in olive drab. 

Another fabric used to reduce visi- 
bility is cotton mosquito netting dyed 
in a green shade and rendered water- 
repellent and mildew resistant, as 
shown in Fig. 2. This fabric is covered 
by Specifications PQD 82 and 669-43 
and is made in three types—bobbinett, 
tricot, and Nottingham. 

A reversible one-piece jungle suit 
covered by Specification PQD 246 is 
designed for battle dress in the tropics. 
It is made from herringbone twill con- 
forming to Army Specification 6-261 
and is printed in a green camouflage 
pattern on one side and brown camou- 
flage pattern on the other, as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. For use in connection with 
the jungle suit, Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot is procuring a camouflage 
pack made of 9-0z. duck and conform- 
ing to Specification JQD190-F. 

THE MARINE CORPS hias given con- 
siderable attention to camouflage and 
has adopted a number of items similar 
to those used by the Army. plus some 
innovations of its own. The most im- 
portant camouflage clothing item is a 
reversible poncho conforming to a re- 
vised Marine Corps Specification dated 





Photo Section, Philadelphia QM Depot 
Fig. 2. Head nets of mosquito net- 
ting are part of the equipment of all 
troops fighting in the tropics. A re- 
versible one-piece jungle suit printed 
in a camoutlage pattern serves as a 
battle dress for these troops. 


Sept. 24, 1942. This poncho is made 
from two plies of 1.8-0z., 96x94, cotton 
lawn coated with polyvinyl butyral and 
securely cemented together. One fabric 
is printed with vat dyes in a light cam- 
ouflage pattern; the other fabric, with 
a dark pattern of identical design. 

Other textiles printed in camouflage 
patterns covered in a Marine Corps 
Specification dated April 23, 1943 are: 
(1) a 4-oz. sheeting and a 3-0z. 72x68, 
print cloth also used for ponchos: (2) 
a 9-oz., 100x52 herringbone twill for 
use in utility suits, similar to the Army’s 
jungle suits; (3) cotton duck for tents 
with camouflage design printed with 
vat colors; and (4) a two-bar, tricot- 
knit, mosquito netting for head nets 
with camouflage design printed with 
developed or pigment colors. 

The Marine Corps also purchases 
fish netting, netting. burlap 
strips. and osnaburg strips of the same 


shrimp 


general types and for the same general 
purposes as the Army’s. 


NAVY REQUIREMENTS for camouflage 
materials are much smaller than those of 
the other branches of the Armed Serv- 
ices. Netting for drapes employed on 
combat ships is the largest item at 
present. Recently the Navy has adopted 
a gray summer uniform to replace the 
white uniform formerly worn and which 
could be seen from long distances at 
sea. The new uniform, which is made 
from cotton drill conforming to a Mar- 
ine Corps Specification dated Nov. 22, 
1937, is vat dyed to a slate-gray shade 
which blends with the color of the 
ships, water, and sky. 

Total yardage of textiles of various 
types needed for camouflage cannot be 
revealed. However, one can readily see 
that the requirements are large from 
the fact the Army insists it must have 
a camouflage net for “anything on 
wheels that is shipped overseas,” and 
one 30x30 ft. garnished net takes 100 
sq. yd. of netting plus about 800 yd. 
of 2-in. burlap or osnaburg strips. As 
advances are made in the art and sci- 
ence of camouflage, specifications for 
textiles undergo changes. Hence textile 
mills interested in manufacturing and 
processing camouflage materials should 
keep themselves informed as to the lat- 
est developments and _ requirements. 
Principal direct sources for data on 
camouflage include: (1) Office, Chief 
of Engineers, Army Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D. C.; (2) Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Quartermaster Depot; (3) Jef- 
fersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster De- 
(4) Materiel Division, Army Air 
Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; 
(5) Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Philadelphia; (6) Clothing & 
Textile Branch, Navy Bureau of Sup- 
plies & Accounts, Washington. 


pot; 


















































































Digest of Finishing Specifications 


THIS NEW ADDITION to the Textile 
War Manual, comprised of a digest of 
specifications relating to textile finishes, 





w-repel 
wst. 


water-repellent 
worsted 





The character of each specification is 


* 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT BUYS 


supplements the listing of Government 
specifications which appeared in the 
February, 1943, issue of TExTILE 
WorLp. 















numbers and the procurement agency 
or agencies purchasing each fabric. 
The following abbreviations are used 





indicated by the capital letters preced- 


ing or by those in the parenthesis pre- 
ceding the specification number: 


Water-repellent, mildewproof, moth- .. U. S. Army Specification _ 
= i d ott at en AC Army Air Corps Specification 
proof, coated, and other special finishes 4 Army-Navy Specification 
are being applied to increasing quanti- AO. Army Ordnance Specification 
ties and types of fabrics for military CQD Chicago Quartermaster Speci- 
urposes. Listed i able below are fication 
i agrees ed 3 = s a JOD .. Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
those fabrics which are required in Specification 
special finishes, the treatment specified, M Marine Corps Specification 
and the use for which the fabric is in- _— a ane Specification 
E a ees = : N. Navy Specification 
tended. Also given are the specification POD aa Giaic  Unnticniniane 


Specification 


Purchasing agencies are indicated as 
























TEXTILE 


Alpaca pile 

Alpaca pile, 14.5-oz. 
Bag 

Bags, barrack 

Bag, clothing 
Bags, food 

Bags, sand 

Bag, sleeping 








Balloon cloth, HH 





FIBERS 


mohair & cotton 
mohair & cotton 
cotton 

cotton 

cotton 

cotton 

jute or cotton 
cotton 


cotton 


“ 


in the table: follows: 

Al sss aluminum ro. .Philadelphia (Pa.) QM Depot 
Ce copper JQ .......Jeffersonville (Ind.) QM Depot 
OD. olive drab Eo ccc ae Army Air Corps, Materiel Div., 
perm permanent Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio 
resist resistant a Army Medical Department, 
Seen ne specification Washington, D. C. 

syn. synthetic a Army Corps of Engineers, 
WA War aid Washington, D. C. 


T. W.. but covering cloth construction. 





*« * 








C ........Navy Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, Washington, D. C. 







Chem Army Chemical Warfare Sery- 
ice, Edgewood, Md. 

CQ ....... Chicago (Ill.) QM Depot 

BD) esc Marine Quartermaster, Phila- 
delphia 

A ........Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 

AO: access Army Ordnance Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

tes (hae Navy Bureau of Navigation, 

Washington, D. C. 

O ........Navy Bureau of Ordnance, 
Washington, D. C. 

S ... Navy Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Washington, D. C. 

Sig .......Army Signal Corps, Washing. 


ton, D. C. 


Prospective bidders can obtain com- 
plete copies of specifications for par- 
ticular types of textile from the pur- 
chasing agencies which contract for 
those types. Copies of Federal specifica- 
tions may be obtained from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Certain of the textiles listed have 
been described in greater detail in 
previous issues of TrExtTILE Wortp. 
Also, a number of the specifications 
had previously been listed in the Tex- 
tile War Manual, Feb., 1943 issue of 





TEXTILE FINISHES 


FrnisH AND UsEs 


| W-repel, mothproof 


Bars, sandfly 
Bladder, flotation b aime Ree wakes 
Camouflage colors ae 
Case and covers 

| 











Cloth cotton 
Cloth | cotton | 
Cloth | Sas Thy .| 
Cloth | cotton | 
Cloth, 16-0z. | cotton 
Cloth, banner rayon 
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W-repel, mothproofed; for lining coats 

W-repel, Al salts 

W-repel, mildewproof 

W-repel; coated, vinyl resin 

Coated, rubber; waterproof for jungle use 

Mildewproofed according to T-1452 

Mattress cover — balloon cloth, w-repel, 
and waxes. 
mountain troops 


Coated, w-repel; vinyl resins, Al salts & waxes; for} PQ PQD-257 
mountain tents 
Mildewproof PQ (A)6-141 
Coated, rubberized or vinyl resin; for jungle use PQ PQD-243 
Color card, 11 standard colors Eng (A)T-1213B 
W-repel, Al acetate; duck cover for ordance equip-| AO (A)6-142B 
ment 
Water repel, Al salts & waxes; for outer layer of} PQ PQD-127 
mackinaws 
Coated, w-repel; for sleeping bag cover PQ D-135 
Waterproofed; for electrical communication equip-| Sig. (A)71-152A 
ment 
W-repel; Al acetate; for summer flying suits WF (AC)16105 
| Waterproofed A (N)M-2816 
| W-repel; Al salts & waxes PQ PQD-191A 


& waxes; for personal effects 


Al salts} PQ 
Cover—coated, syn. resin; used by| 











Boucnut By Spec. No. 





| PQ POQD-301A 

MQ (M)12/18/42 
PO | POD-198 
PO PQD-142 
PO POD-229A 

| PO | POD-232 

| Eng (A)T-145Ib. 


PQD-203A 
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Cloth, - 
Cloth, 1 


Cloth, \ 
Cloth, 1 
Cordage 


Cordage 


Covert, 
Cov ert, 
Duck 
Duck 
Duck, | 
Duck 


Duck 


Duck 
Duck 


Duck 
Duck @ 


Fabric, 


Fabric 
Fabric 
Fabric 
Fabric 


Fabric 
Fabric 
Fabric 
Gloves 
Hamm 


Helme 
Leggin 
Milde 
Milde 


Nets, | 
Nets, ' 
Nets, 
Nets, 
Nettir 
Nettir 
Overe 

ty pe 
Paddi 
Paulir 
Paulir 

wei 
Pauli 


Ponck 
Twill, 
Raine 
Raine 
Raine 
Raine 
Rain« 
Satee 


Sheet 
Test 


Test 
Wate 
pre 
Wate 
Web 
Web 





n, 


x 


_— 
TEXTILE 


Cloth, gabardine 


Cloth, impermeable 


Cloth, waterproofed 


Cloth, wind resist. 
Cordage, braided 


Cordage, braided 


Covert, 123-oz. 
Covert, 16-oz. 
Duck 

Duck 

Duck, lightweight 
Duck 


Duck 


Duck 
Duck 


Duck 
Duck and twill 
Fabric, rubberized 


Fabric 
Fabric 
Fabric 
Fabric 


Fabric 
Fabric 
Fabric, chutepack 
Gloves 
Hammock, jungle 


Helmet liner 
Leggings, canvas 
Mildewproofing 
Mildewproofing 


Nets, camouflage 
Nets, camouflage 
Nets, mosquito 
Nets, shrimp 


Netting, lace insect 
Netting, mosquito 


Overcoat, parka 
type, WA 
Padding, 5.5.-oz. 


Paulins and covers 
Paulin, extra light- 


weight 


Paulin, lightweight 


Poncho 

Twill, uniform 
Raincoat 
Raincoat 
Raincoat 
Raincoat 





FIBERS 


wool & cotton 
cotton 


cotton 
cotton 
rayon 


rayon 


wool 
wool 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 


cotton 


cotton 
cotton 


cotton 
cotton 
cotton, ply 


cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 


cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
wool 

cotton 


cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 


cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton 
cotton & mohair 


cotton & flax 
cotton 
cotton or rayon 


cotton or rayon 


cotton, 2 ply 
cotton 

cotton 

cotton or rayon 
cotton 

cotton 


Raincoat, drawstring} cotton 


Sateen, 9-oz. 


Sheeting 
Test Methods 


Test Methods 

Water & Mildew- 
proofing 

Water repellent 

Webbing 

Webbing 


_— 


cotton 


| cotton 
| cotton 
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FINISH AND Uses 





resins. 


Fire, 


resin. Duck 


W-repel; Al salts & waxes 
Type I — coatings; pyroxylin, syn. rubber, syn. 
Type Il — oiled; vegetable oils 
Coated; viny! resin 
W-repel, durable; for arctic wear 
Moisture repellancy, Al acetate 
parachutes 
Moisture repellancy, 
parachutes 
W-repel, durable 
W-repel, durable 
Coated; rubberized 
W-repel; Al acetate, wax and soap; for tentage, etc. 
Coated; non-slip; for deck covering 
Vat dyed, W-repel, Al acetate wax, and soap;) 
tentage, leggings, etc. 
Mineral dyed, w-repel, Al acetate, wax, and soap; 
tentage, leggings, etc. 
Camouflage printed or dyed; for jungle packs 
water, and weather resistant; chlorinated 
paraffin, plastic, and pigments; for tentage 
-repel 
W-repel, mildewproof; Al salts and soaps 
Rubber, gas-proof film used between cloth plys; for| 
balloons and airships 
Fire, water, gasoline, and oil resist.; for aircraft 
Coated; Neoprene; for balloons and airships 
Gasoline-resistant; syn. rubber; for fuel tanks 
Coated; rubberized; for aircraft flotation equip- 
ment 
Flameproofed; coated; for bed bags 
Waterproofed; coating; for parachute packs 
Waterproof 
W-repel 
Cloth — w-repel. with Al salts, coated with vinyl 
-w-repel petroleum solvent type. 
Netting — w-repel to spec. PQD-115 
Polyviny! coated duck for inside of helmets 
W-repel; Al acetate 
Finishing spec. 
Cu naphthenate with tar, Cu oleate or Cu salt of 


wax, 


wax; for bomb 


for flare 


tall. oil; for sand bags, fabrics, threads, and cordage 


Waterproof; coated 

Preservative, Cu naphthenate & tar 
W-repel, mildewproof 

Mildewproof and flameproof; for camouflage 
Perm. finish 
Perm. finish for resistance to slippage 
Outer cloth — w-repel type II, PQD-1A. Alpaca 
pile lining — w-repel, Al salts & waxes 

Perm. finish 
Water, flame, mildewproof; coated; for tarpaulins 
Waterproofed, flameproofed; for airplane protection 


Coated, waterproof, resistant to mustard gas; vinyl 


resin or equivalent; for airplane protection 


mountain troops 


military fabrics 


salts and waxes; 


Coated, w-repel; polyvinyl butyral resin 
W-repel; clothing 
Coated, rubber; w-repel, Al acetate and soap 

Syn. resin coated, pigmented to OD, and plasticized 
Coated, resin 
Oil treated 
W-repel; Al salts and waxes 
W-repel; Al 


for 






Infra-red test methods for camouflage 
Compound for fabrics 


trousering, 


Syn. resin coated; vinyl resins; for hospital use 
Textile, general spec. covering standard tests for 


Finishing spec., also covers mildewproofing 
W-repel, mildewproofed 
Mildewproofed 


Boucut By 


WF 
Chem, PQ 
WF 

PQ 

AO 


AO 


PQ 
PO 

WF 

MQ 

Cc 

JQ 

JQ 

JO 

JO 

JQ, C,AO,S,Y 
JO 

WF 


WF 
WF 
WF 
WF 


S 
WF,A 
A 


PQ 
PQ 


CQ 
PQ 
PQ 
Eng. 


Eng. 
Eng. 
PQ 
Eng. 
PQ 
PQ 
PQ 
M 
we 
WF 


WF 





Spec. No. 


(A)6-234 
(A)6-2609A 


(AC)16094B 
PQD-1A 
(O)AXS-707 


(O)AXS-728 


(A)8-122A 
PQD-195 
(A)6-42-B 
(M)10/10/42 
(N)52-09 
JQD 226A 


JOD 231A 


JOD 190E 
JOD 242 


(F)CCC-D-771a 
JQD-54A 
(A)6-44-G 


(AC) 16092C 
(AC)16100 
(AC)16112-A 
AN-F-10 


(N)27-F1] 
AN-CCC-F-56 
(N)M-28lb. 
POD-170A 
PQD-256 


COQD-65A 
(A)6-288 
POD-115A 
(A)T-1452 
(Amend.1-6) 
(A)6-70B 
(A)T-1534 
POD-260 
(A) T-1669 
POD 280 
POD-17A 
POD-258 


(M)10/31/41 
(AC) K-P-146 
(AC)26755 


(AC) 26754 


(M)12/24/42 
(A)6-201B 
POD-7 
POD-71D 
POD-151 
POD-154A 
POD-200 
PQD-245D 


(MC)1614B 
(F)CCC-T-191 


(A)100-12 
(A)3-138A 


PQD-115A 
(A)6-185C 
AN-JJ-W-151 














































































MANUAL OF MILITARY FABRICS 


Part VI—8.2-0z. Cotton Twill, Type IV 


Manufacturing and processing details for uni- 
form fabric covered by Army Specification 


No. 6-201B 


FOR USE IN ARMY UNIFORMS the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot requires 
large quantities of 8.2-0z. cotton twill 
in five types. These fabrics are covered 


in Army Specification No. 6-201B, 
issued Dec. 9, 1942. Below is given 


a brief abstract of that part of Specifi- 
cation No. 6-201B, which relates to 
Type IV twill, followed by detailed in- 
formation—not given in the specifica- 
tion—on the manufacture and process- 
ing of this fabric. 


Abstract of Specification 


Cotton: The cotton shall be of suitable 
length of staple and grade to meet 
the requirements of this specification. 
When irrigation-grown cotton is used, 
it shall not be blended with other cot- 
tons at any stage of manufacture. 
Yarns: The cotton yarn shall be thor- 
oughly cleaned, drawn and 
spun; warp and filling shall be single 
on 2-ply yarn. 
Color: Color shall be of khaki, olive 
drab, or any other color as specified in 
invitation for bids of the same shade 
as shown by the standard sample. Cloth 
shall be evenly dyed with vat colors 
and shall show a good fastness to the 
following tests: Fastness to Weather— 
Samples to be exposed for 30 days. 
Fastness to Laundering—Test to be 
conducted by washing procedures as 
outlined in Federal Specification CCC- 
T-19la. Fastness to Bleaching—Tests 
to be made as outlined in Specification 
No. 6-201B. Physical Requirements— 
Width shall be not less than 28 or more 
than 57 in.; weight per square yard— 
7.80 minimum, 8.60 maximum; ends 
and picks minimum 116x56; breaking 
strength minimum, by 1x1x3 grab meth- 
od, shall be 155 lb. warp and 105 Ib. 
filling. Weave shall be four harness 
twill to the right, 3 up, 1 down. Finish 
The cloth shall be closely singed, 
bleached, fully and _ shall 
contain no shall not 
in either the di- 
filling when sub- 
jected to tests for shrinkage in launder- 
ing, Section XIV, Federal Specification 
CCC-T-19la. When specified in the in- 
bids, the cloth shall be 
a water-repellent treatment to 


evenly 


mercerized. 
sizing. Fabric 
shrink more than 1% 


rection of warp or 


vitation for 


viven 
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provide a spray rating of 90 initially; 
after 3 launderings or 3 dry-cleanings, 
80. 


Manufacturing Details 


Yarn Manufacture—Yarns are made 
on standard carded-yarn equipment 
without special settings in speeds and 
feeds from picker through spinning ex- 
cept as given in the detailed specifica- 
tions. The 5-hank roving used to spin 
the 18s warp was made in order to 
get the breaking strength of warp re- 
quired. The roving and yarns were 
spun on conventional frames without 
long-draft. Filling was not slubbed, but 
spun direct on quills for the loom. 
Clean stock is necessary and extra 
cleaning was secured in the hopper 
feeders by replacing the backs of hop- 
pers with grid bars from pickers. The 
overflow-return line from the picker 
drops the overflow to the hoppers for 
additional cleaning. 

Opening, blending, picking, carding 
and drawing organizations (designated 
No. 6 in every case) are the same for 
both warp and filling. Double roving 
is used for spinning. Roving Organiza- 
tion No. 8 for 5.00 h. r. and Spinning 
Organization No. 1] for 18s warp are 
employed for making the warp yarns. 
Roving Organization No. 9 and Spin- 
ning Organization No. 12 for 12s fill- 
ing are used for the filling yarn. Yarns 
were spun on the heavy side of number. 

Fabric Manufacture—Set loom with 
whip roll, drop wires, harness and take- 
up roll low to get a smooth face, relieve 
tension on warp and throw knots to 
the back. Set reed 2} in. from fell of 
cloth. Double bristle the shuttle and 
put opossum fur on each inside face. 

Looms suitable for weaving this 
fabric include the Hopedale 40 in., 16 
harness dobby with Stafford 
thread cutter and Hopedale feeler, and 
positive let-off, and are run at 160 
p.p.m.: Draper Models K, E, X, X-2, 
XK and XD; attachments recommended 
are: Nutting bar take-up, Stafford 
thread cutter, and midget feeler; loom 
speeds require adjustment to the fabric 

especially 


looms 


if high-production fabric 
was formerly run on them; Crompton 


& Knowles Models C-3, C-4, C-5 and 


To meet the need by textile mills for com. 
plete data on gray constructions, yar 
organizations, weaving, and finishing of 
fabrics required in large quantities for 
military use, TEXTILE WORLD, with the 
approval of officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps, began publication in the February 
issue of a Manual of Military Fabrics, 
The mill organizations and other manu. 
facturing and processing data were fur. 
nished through the cooperation of textile 
mills which are producing this fabric 
under Government contract. It is recog. 
nized that other plants having different 
types of equipment will have to make 
some modifications in the organizations, 
formulas, and procedures presented. Ac. 
cordingly, these data should be regarded 
not as “standards” which must be fol- 
lowed, but as guides to the more effi- 
cient production of this fabric. Parts 
previously published are as _ follows: 
Part I, 5-oz. Poplin, Type II, P.Q.D. No. 1, 
February: Part II, 6-oz. Cotton Twill, Army 
Specification 6-311, March; Part III, 8.2-oz, 
Cotton Twill, Type I, Army Specification, 
6-201B, April; Part IV, 8.2-0oz. Cotton Twill, 
Type II, Army Specification, 6-201B, May; 
Part V, 8.5 oz. Herringbone Twill, Army 
Specification 6-261, June. 





C-6; no changes are recommended in 
the equipment of these looms; loom 
speeds can be adjusted to secure maxi- 
mum production of first-quality cloth. 
Cloth room organization No. 3 (Part 
III of this Manual), No. 4 (Part IV of 
this Manual), or No. 6 are suitable. 


Finishing Details 


Scouring and Mercerizing 

Follow procedure outlined in Part II 
of Manual (Textite Wortp, March, 
1943). 


Dyeing 

For producing olive drab shade 
usually required use Vat Dyeing For- 
mula No. 3, 4, or 5 and procedure for 


Type I Twill outlined in Part II of this 
Manual. 


Finishing 

If water-repellent finish is specified 
in invitation to bid, follow procedure 
outlined in Part I of this Manual 
(TextitE Worwp, February, 1943). 
Preshrink on Sanforizing machine or 
other preshrinking equipment to give 
residual finish of not more than 1% 
in either warp or filling. Finished width, 
exclusive of selvage, to be not less 
than 28 in. nor more than 57 in. 


Inspecting and Folding 


Follow procedure outlined for Type I 
Twill in Part HI of this Manual. 
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Grade S 
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Staple —1 
Mix— 22 
Processes 
opener 
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MILL ORGANIZATION FOR 8.2-OZ. COTTON TWILL, TYPE IV 


Opening and Blending Organization No. 6 

Grade -Strict low middling 

Type Delta 

Staple -1} in, 

Mix 22 bales (top cut) 

Processes—Bale breaker, hoppers, vertical 
opener 

Saco-|.owell horizontal cleaner, trunk line, 
overflow return from pickers. 


Picking Organization No. 6 
12% oz. lap 
[Two processes 
lst process: (Breaker and intermediate as 
one) 
Type beaters: 
I-blade back 
d-blade front 
Beater speeds: 
840 r.p.m. back 
1085 r.p.m. front 
2nd process: (finisher) 
Type beater: 
Kirchner 
Beater speed: 
840 r.p.m. 


Carding Organization No. 6 
51 gr. sliver 

455 r.p.m. lickerin 
183 r.p.m. cylinder 

7 r.p.m. doffer 

+ in. min. flats 

) in. dia. cylinder 

7 in. dia. doffer 
100 cylinder wire 
110 doffer wire 
100 flat wire 
102.81-draft (waste deducted) 
10 lb. per hr. pro. 

6°o waste 
Main settings: 
0.010 in. feedplate to lickerin 
0.007 in. lickerin to cylinder 
0.007 in. doffer to cylinder 
0.007 in. flats to cyl. Points 1-2-3 (front) 
0.007 in. flats to cyl. Points 4-5 
0.022 in. front plate 
0.017 in. backplate (top) 
0.022 in. backplate (bottom) 


Drawing Organization No. 6 
52 gr. sliver 


lst and 2nd drawing 


¢ in. dia. F. R, 

3.99 and 6 draft 

Type rolls: 

Top cork 

Bottom: metallic 

Roll Settings: 

Back to 3rd; 14 in. 
3rd to 2nd; 12 in. 
2nd to front: 1ys in. 


Roving Organization No. 8 
Slul ers 
437 draft 
170 F. R. speed 
li n. dia. 
70 hank roving 
14 twist 


Roll Settings: 

B-M: 1¥6 in. 

M-F: lye in. 

Intermediates 

5.43 draft 

132 F. R. speed 
13 in. dia. F. R. 

1.90 h. r. 

1.11 twist 

Roll Settings: 

B-M: 1l¥e in. 

M-F: lye in. 

Speeders 

5.26 draft 

120 F. R. Speed 
1} dia. F. R. 

5.00 h. r. 

2.73 twist 

Roll settings: 

B-M: 1s in. 

M-F: 1} in. 


Roving Organization No. 9 

Slubbers 
3.12 draft 

175 F. R. speed 
1} in. dia. F. R. 
SQ hi: 

.71 twist 
Roll settings: 
B-M: lize in. 
M-F: lye in. 
Intermediates 
5.00 draft 

164 F. R. speed 

1} in. dia. F. R. 
25 -b..% 

.80 twist 

Roll settings: 
B-M: 1%6 in. 
M-F: 1ly5 in. 
Speeders 

4.00 draft 

156 F. R. speed 

1} in. dia. F. R. 
3.00 h. r. 

1.78 twist 

Roll settings: 
B-M: 1% in. 
M-F: 1} in. 


Spinning Organization No. 11 
18s yarn 

5.00 h. r.—double 

7.2 draft 
145 F. R. speed 

1 in. dia. F. R. 
3.85 twist multiple 

S direction of twist 

1l gr. traveler (weight 10) 
14% in. ring size 
Warp bobbin type pkg. 
Roll Settings: 
B-M: As close as possible 
M-F: 1} in. 


Spinning Organization No. 12 
12s yarn 
3.00 h. r.—double 
8 draft 
165 F. KR. 
1 in. dia. F. R. 


3.85 twist multiple 


S direction of twist 
26 gr. travelers (weight 10) 
1} in. ring 
8 in. package-quill 
77 oz. per quill 
5-6 yd. bunch 
lye in. taper 
Roll settings: 
B-M: close as possible 
M-F: 1} in. 


Winding Organization No. 
Cheese type pkg. 
1} lb. per pkg. 


Warping Organization No. 
10,500 or 21,000 yd. length set 
11 beams to set 
102 & 401 ends per beam 
Barber Coleman type creel—435_ ends 
capacity 


Slashing Organization No. 6 

21 yd. per min. slasher - 
5.9% size 
Size Formula: 
104 |b. cornstarch 

16 lb. binder 

13 lb. softener 

1 pt. penetrating oil 
150 gal. finished 


Drawing-in and Weaving Organization 
No. 6 

8.73 oz. per sq. yd.; twill 36 in. finished 
width 

Drawing-in 
8 harness plus 4 selv. 

546 ends per harness 

dobby type harness 

12 in. length heddle 

Duplex type heddle 

Mechanical type drop wire 

0.008 to 0.009 in. thick 

Weaving 

Gray: Oz. per linear yd. 10.32; yd. per lb. 
155 

width 39} in. 

Warp ends in. 112, picks in. 58 

Warp yarn 18/1; fill, yarn 12/1 

Percent of warp 62.69; percent of filling 
37.31 

Selv. threads 18/1 

Ends sely. 48; draw 2 per eye, 4 per dent 

Reed D/in. 36.60; ends/dent 3 

Reed spread 40.14 in. No. harness 8 (plus 
4 tape or selv. harness) Straight draw 

Ends per eye 1, Weave 3/1 twill to right 

Take-up warp 17.5%, Take-up fill. 2.2% 


Cloth Room Organization No. 6 
No. inspections—One 
Type inspection—In fold-knots to back 
No. sides burled—Face 
No. brushings—1l 
No. shearings—l 
No. runs napper—None 
Type grading—In fold 
Folding—Folded 
Length of fold—l yd. 
Bales or rolls—bales 
Fin. yd. per cut—100 yd. 
Total yd. per pkg.—1200 approx. 


ET 
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Cotton Variety & Yarn Qualit 


By GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER* 


THE STANDARDS OF QUALITY of cotton 
have been developed over a period of 
more than 125 years, and grade and 
staple length have emerged as the 
recognized measures of quality. The 
final answer to the question of cotton 
quality is to be found in the manufac- 
turing performance of the fibers and 
in the quality of the finished product. 


* Associate Cotton Technologist, Cotton 
Branch, Food Distribution Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ; in Charge, 
College Station (Texas) Testing Labora 
tory. 


Since manufacturers are primarily con- 
cerned with these two factors, the ques- 
tion is frequently raised as to the ade- 
quacy of the grade and staple length as 
measures of the spinnability and 
strength. Recent laboratory tests have 
revealed that cotton varieties consis- 
tently express their individuality with 
respect to spinning efficiency and the 
quality of the manufactured product, 
and this individuality may be entirely 
independent of grade and staple length. 
Thus, knowledge of the variety is neces- 


sary to supplement grade and staple 
length as measures of quality in coiton, 

Strength of yarn is the most widely 
used single index of spinning quality, 
Hundreds of tests made in the testing 
laboratories of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture show quite conclusively 
that variety, except in extreme Cases, 
is the most important single factor in 
determining spinning quality as re. 
flected by yarn strength. One large 
group of these tests comprised what is 
known as the Regional Variety Study 
and this involved three-year tests on 16 
varieties of cotton grown in duplicate 
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Rogers Acala 111 
Shafter Acala 
Nucala 

Acala Cody Lentz 
Acala Hasselfield 
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Texacala 
Acala 1517 
Acala 8-3-2 


Stoneville 2B 
Stoneville 5 


Deltapine I1-A 
Deltapine 14 al 
Delfos 719-821 

Washinaton (Delfos 719) 


Roldo Rowden 
Rowden Malone 
Rowolen 41-B 
Dortch's Rowden 


Buckellew Mebane 
Mebane (A.D. Estate) 
Bryant Mebane 
Mebane 140 
Mebane 804-50 
Western Mebane 140 
Watson Mebane 
Qualla 
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Table I. Staple length, skein break, and appearance grat 
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each of eight locations throughout 
the Cotton Belt, from Florence, S. C., 
to Lubbock, Texas. The breaking 
strengths of the 22s carded warp yarns 
spun from these cottons are shown in 
Fiz. 1 for each variety during the three 





ple years and the average for the three 
on. years. Data for all eight stations have 
ely been averaged. One significant fact 
ity. clearly illustrated by this chart is that 
ing yarn strength is very definitely influ- 
- of enced by variety and by season. The 
ely range of strengths attributable to va- 
$e, rictal differences is considerably 
in greater than that attributable to sea- 
re- sonal differences, and while it is recog- 
rge nized that this chart represents only 
t is sixteen varieties and three seasons, it 
udy is probably generally true that variety 
16 exerts the greater influence on yarn 
rate strength, except possibly for extreme 
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1940 


seasonal influences, such as droughts. 
The chart shows also that although sea- 
sonal differences may be quite large, 
the varieties tend to hold their rela- 
tive positions of rank with respect to 
yarn strength. The original data show 
that this is true even for cottons that 
were grown at widely separated points 
under different climatic conditions. 


OTHER VARIETY TESTS have been made 
of a somewhat more localized nature. 
The staple lengths, and two of the most 
important spinning test factors, yarn 
strength and yarn appearance grade, 
are shown in Table 1, for a number 
of Texas-grown cottons. In the case of 
these cottons, as well as in a series of 
tests of cottons grown in the Southeast, 
it was again found that certain of them 
produced yarns of higher strength and 
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yarn spun from Texas-grown cottons, crops 1940 and 1941. 





were generally superior in spinning per- 
formance to others. This was the case 
regardless of place grown, prevailing 
weather conditions, or the staple length 
produced. A gy example of this is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. In this chart are 
shown the yarn cae for the Stone- 
ville 2B variety grown at such widely 
separated points as Statesville, N. C.; 
Tifton, Ga.; Florence, S. C.; Stoneville, 
Miss.; College Station and Greenville, 
Texas. It is significant that, although 
the staple lengths ranged from 1 in. at 
College Station, Texas, to 1,55; in. at 
Statesville, N. C., the greatest range in 
strength was only 6 lb.; and, in fact, 
for the two extremes in staple quoted 
above, the yarn strengths were 109 lb. 
and 110 lb. respectively. This is cer- 
tainly not a significant difference in 
strength. It must be borne in mind, 
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Fig. |. Breaking strength in pounds per skein of 22s yarn spun from 16 varie- 
ties of cotton grown at 8 stations throughout the Cotton Belt, indicating 
seasonal and varietal effects; crops of 1935, 1936, and 1937. 


however, in making comparisons such 
as this, that such differences in staple 
length would probably be highly sig- 
nificant when comparing two or more 
varieties. There is an over-all relation- 
ship between staple length and yarn 
strength when variety is not considered. 


SIGNIFICANT CONCLUSIONS can be 
drawn from the data shown in Fig. 3. 
On this chart are grouped all the cot- 
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Fig. 2. Breaking strength in pounds per skein of 22s yarn 
and staple length a single variety of cotton, Stoneville 
2B, grown at six widely separated locations in 1940 crop. 
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tons classed as 31/32 in. and tested in 
the Texas-Oklahoma Variety Test of 
1941. It will be noted that, although the 
staple length was constant, the range in 
yarn strengths was very great, the 
strongest yarn being 107 Ib. and the 
weakest 77 lb. In looking for the cause 
of this wide range in strength, the ques- 
tion may arise as to whether these differ- 
ences are due to variety or to the loca- 
tion where the cotton is grown. There is 


SIHIN- HLIONTT JIdVLS 


no doubt that location has some effect on 
yarn strength, because of differences in 
weather and climatic conditions, among 
other things. These conditions may 
have a pronounced influence during the 
growing season while the fibers are de- 
veloping, or again while the open bolls 
are exposed prior to harvesting. Fig. 2, 
however, indicates that in these tests 
this effect was small, since the yarn 
strength of the Stoneville 2B cotton re- 
mained nearly constant from the Caro- 
linas to Texas. The importance of va- 
riety is further shown in Fig. 4, which 
illustrates the ranking in strength of 
several varieties all grown at the same 
location. The strength ranges from 123 
Ib. for Acala 1517 to 84 lb. for Bryant 
Mebane AA-39 and Hi-Bred. 

It should be clear that the selection 
of cottons and the judging of their spin- 
ning performance solely on the basis 
of grade and staple have serious short- 
comings. As shown in Fig. 3, a group 
of cottons all classed the same staple 
length varied as much as 33% in the 
breaking strength of yarn. With only a 
commercial classification as a guide, it 
would be impossible to assemble bales 
in even-running lots in such a manner 
as to obtain the optimum spinning per- 
formance. If the classer’s designations 
were supplemented with a knowledge 
of varieties and of their spinning per- 
formance, selection of cottons for par- 
ticular uses could be made much more 
intelligently and with more reliable re- 
sults. Instead of reducing the general 
strength level of an even-running lot to 
that of the average of the mixture of 
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Fig. 3. The breaking strength in pounds per skein of 
22s yarn spun from several varieties of cotton all of a 
single staple length, 31/32 in. crop of 1941. 
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good and poor varieties, the poorer cot- 
tons could be eliminated at the start, 
thus bringing up the strength level to 
that of the better varieties. 

It is recognized, of course, that cer- 
tain existing trade and marketing prac- 
tices present difficulties. However, 
proper control of seed stocks and re- 
liable certification would be of great 
assistance. Several of the larger mills 
have recently recognized the importance 
of variety and are now investigating the 
possibility of applying this knowledge 
to the selection of their cottons. 


DOMESTIC MILLS HAVE NOT USED 
Texas cotton to a degree that one might 
expect, for reasons real or imaginary. 
When Texas had its large foreign mar- 
kets, comparatively little consideration 
was given to this condition, but now, 
since the State must look to domestic 
outlets for its large cotton crops, the 
problem is acute. To make a fair com- 
parison of spinning performance, the 
highest quality Texas and Southeastern 
varieties were drawn from tle mass of 
data and are illustrated in Fig. 5. In 
preparing this chart, only those cottons 
attaining a breaking strength of 110 lb. 
or better for 22s yarns were used. On 
the left are shown the Texas-grown 
Acala cottons which averaged 116 lb. 
in yarn strength and 1 in. in staple 
length. In the center is a similar ar- 
rangement of the Southeastern-grown 
varieties which averaged 113 lb. in 
strength and lve in. in staple. Missis- 
sippi-Delta cottons grown in Texas are 
shown on the right. They averaged 112 
lb. in strength and 1s in. in staple. It 
is significant that, although the two 
groups of Texas grown cottons averaged 
sz to ts in. shorter than the South- 
eastern cottons, the yarn strengths were 
essentially equal. All these cottons are 
from the 1940 variety tests. 

The discussion thus far has been 
primarily on those cottons producing 
high yarn strength. As can be seen in 
Table I, the several strains of Acala, 
Stoneville 2B, Deltapine 14, and Delfos 
generally led the list. On the other 
hand, a number of other varieties pro- 
duced yarns of intermediate strength, 
and still other varieties consistently 
trailed in yarn strength. Among the 
varieties in this middle group are sev- 
eral Rowdens. The group producing 
the weakest yarns is comprised mainly 
of certain Mebane strains, Half and 
Half, and Hi-Bred. 

The strength of 22s yarns only have 
been considered in this discussion for 
two reasons. First, this size yarn was 
spun on all tests, and second, if a cot- 
ton shows up weak on this coarse yarn, 
it will not spin fine yarns with any de- 
gree of success. Practically all these 
low-strength cottons are coarse-fibered 
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SUNSHINE SELECT 83-3-12 


VARIETIES 


Fig. 4. Breaking strength in pounds per skein of 22s yarn spun from a number 
of varieties of cotton all grown at Greenville, Texas, crop of 194! 


and are very much limited as to the 
fineness of the yarn that can be spun 
from them. The longer-staple cottons as 
a rule produce a slightly lower grade 
in yarn appearance but, as can be seen 
from Table I, the differences are slight 
and by no means consistent. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 624, “Gearing 
Texas Cotton to War Needs,” also pre- 
sents agronomic data, including, among 
other things, the relative yield for many 


varieties. From these data, together with 
those obtained from the spinning tests, 
it is apparent that many of the same 
varieties of cotton which can be recom- 
mended from an agronomic viewpoint, 
also produce cotton that is desirable to 
the manufacturer. 

This paper, originally titled “The Im 
portance of Variety in Determining the 
Spinning Performance of Cotton,’’ was pub 
lished as a part of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 624, “Gear 
ing Texas Cotton to War Needs,” Novem 
ber, 1942 
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Fig. 5. Breaking strength in pounds per skein of 22s yarn spun from a number 
ot Acala strains as compared to several Southeastern and Mississippi-Delta 
cottons, crop of 1940. 
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Shiners 
Smash 
Snaris 


Stickers 


Shuttle strikes fork 


Shuttle turns over 


Edges loopy 
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Copyright 1943 
by S.C. Veney 
Centerloops 
End break (warp) 
Shuttle flies out 


Filling mixtures 
Flashes, soiling 


Flocts 


End break (edges) 
Edges turned over 





Filling runs out 
Filling lumps 
Hong picks 
Picks, tight 





Ends loose 
Ends tight 
Edges tight 
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THE MAIN PURPOSE of this chart is to assist loom- The items, Reed count too heavy and Reed, insufficient 
fixers in determining the cause of defects encountered in airspace, although included in the chart, are factors over 
weaving rayon fabrics so that they can quickly correct which the loomfixer normally does not have control; 
any ‘aulty loom condition producing the trouble. The whenever a fixer believes that either of these conditions 
chart should be of particular value in training new loom- _ exists, he should call the matter to the attention of the 
fixers, Which at present is a serious problem in many overseer. Likewise, the item, Loom speed too high, is not 
mills. Common weaving defects are listed alphabetically under control of the fixer, but is a problem for manage- 
in the left-hand column of the chart; mechanical faults ment; however, this item was included, as certain fabric 
are listed at the top of the chart; the blacked-in squares defects are traceable to excessive loom speed. 

permit the loomfixer to determine quickly the possible Another item, not included in the chart, but one that 
causes of each defect. Basically, the fabric defects and must be considered in weaving rayon fabrics, and especi- 
loom troubles encountered with bobbin-changing looms ally Nylon fabrics, is static in the reed. To date it has 
and shuttle changing looms are closely related; and in proved impossible entirely to prevent static from develop- 
most instances the solutions are so nearly alike that the ing in the reed. However, loomfixers frequently ground 
chart may be used advantageously by fixers of either type the reed to the loom framework or use other methods to 
of looms. reduce the effect of static. 
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SHORTAGE OF STARCH for warp sizing. 
printing, and finishing has created a 
serious problem in the textile industry. 
Consumption of starch by textile mills 
in 1937 was approximately 158,000,000 
lb.; rose to 260,000,000 in 1943. Corn- 
starch accounts for a high percentage 
of total amount of all types used. Dur- 
ing the first four months of this year 
starch production was at a peak, but 
increased demands and cutting off of 
imports of tapioca and rice starch had 
created a tight situation. 

In an effort to stimulate livestock 
production, high selling prices were 
guaranteed for hogs and price ceilings 
set on corn, with the result that farmers 
in the corn belt plunged into swine 
production, the swine census now is 
almost double the figures of normal 
years, and the hogs are eating the corn. 
Due primarily to the fact that farmers 
could obtain $1.40 a bushel for corn to 
feed to hogs, as compared with a ceil- 
ing price of $1.10 a bushel for industrial 
uses, starch producers found early in 
June that they were unable to purchase 
corn and were forced to curtail opera- 
tions. Later in the month several pro- 
ducers had to close their plants, and 





Comber Waste and Yarn Quality 


CONSERVATION OF SUPPLIES of the 
longer staples of cotton can be effected 
and operating costs in combed yarn 
mills can be reduced by careful control 
of the percentage of comber waste re- 
moved, according to a preliminary re- 
port made by Malcolm E. Campbell* 
and John M. Cook, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This report is 
based on the results of a limited num- 
ber of tests which were conducted to 
determine the effects of removing dif- 
ferent percentages of comber waste on 
the fiber properties, yarn strength, and 
yarn appearance of cotton of a quality 
in considerable demand for the manu- 
facture of Army uniform twill and other 
war materials. Summary follows: 
Cotton from a bale classed as 12%- 
in. staple and Strict Middling grade 
was manufactured into carded yarns, 
and into combed yarns with nine differ- 
ent percentages of comber waste, rang- 
ing from 0.57 to 24.20%, removed in 
processing. Although only one quality 
of cotton was used in these tests, it is 





* Now with Textile Research Institute. 
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others expected they would have to fol- 
low suit. Adverse weather conditions 
this spring contributed to the corn 
shortage, but only to a minor extent, as 
the starch industry consumes only about 
4% of the total corn crop. A further 
factor is said to be huge Lend-Lease 
shipments of starch. 

Textile manufacturers began to feel 
the pinch and promptly petitioned their 
congressmen to do something to relieve 
it. Likewise, the starch industry carried 
its side of the story to the War Food 
Administrator. Government officials, 
recognizing the fact that output of corn 
refining plants is needed in the war 
effort, began to take steps to assure 
starch producers an adequate supply 
of corn. First move was made on 
June 24 when the War Food Admin- 
istration requisitioned stocks of corn 
at terminal market elevators. The Gov- 
ernment will pay owners of the corn 
the ceiling price and will sell it to con- 
suming industries and livestock feeders. 
This is regarded merely as a temporary 
expedient until a new program can be 
drawn up. Several suggestions have 
been made for dealing with the situa- 
tion, but what the new program will be 


believed that the findings are applicable 
to other cotton having approximately 
this staple length range. 

As comber-waste percentages in- 
creased, the fiber lengths in the sliver 
became more uniform, approaching a 
coefficient of length variability of 20% 
for the highest percentage, about 28% 
for the comber lap, and about 31% for 
the raw cotton. The length at the 25% 
point of the array increased about 1/64 
in. and the mean length about 1/16 in. 
for the complete range of waste per- 
centages. Although the average fineness 
of the fibers in the slivers remained 
practically unchanged, the average 
content of immature fibers decreased 
somewhat, and these immature fibers 
were found to be present in the waste. 

Yarn strength increased significantly 
even when a negligible amount of 
comber waste was taken out, probably 
because of the drafting and slight 
combing action of the machine. The 
increase in strength with greater waste 
percentages was fairly consistent, and 
averaged 1% for each 2% increase in 
waste. A 5% increase in waste in- 


is anybody’s guess. One proposal js 
that price ceilings be raised; however, 
OPA objects strenuously to this and 
WFA does not favor it too strongly. | 
is agreed that some plan will have to be 
formulated within the next few week: 
to make it possible for industries o 
war work to obtain starch. 

Cornstarch. corn sugar, and com 
sirup are employed extensively, no 
only by textile plants, but by rayon 
producers, paper mills, adhesive manv. 
facturers, bakers, confectioners, dis. 
tillers of alcohol, manufacturers 0 
aluminum castings for airplane engines, 
etc. There is no immediate possibility 
of substituting other types of starch or 
other products for cornstarch. 

At the end of June trade reports in. 
dicated that supplies of starch in textile 
mills was unevenly distributed—some 
plants having fairly sizeable stocks 
and others having only enough for 
limited periods. The National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers in a 
memorandum to its members. stated 
that mills should take steps to insure 
their essential needs are covered, but 
no attempt should be made to stock 
ahead during the next few months. 
























creased the average yarn strength to 
the same degree as would be obtained 
by an increase of 1/32 in. in the staple 
length of the raw cotton. 

Yarn appearance was approximately 
as good at the 8% level as at the higher 
levels of comber waste. Thus, increas- 
ing the amount of waste taken out by 
the comber beyond about 8% improves 
yarn strength, but does not noticeably 
improve yarn appearance. 

At about the 16% level for comber 
waste, which approximates the average 
percentage for the so-called peeler cot 
tons, the yarn strength was 11.6% 
higher than was that for carded yarns. 
and yarn appearance was up as much 
as two-thirds of a grade higher. 

For cotton of normal character. 
staple length of raw cotton is inter 
changeable with comber waste as re: 
gards the effects of yarn strength. For 
the range of stapie iengths 114% to li 
in., and for comber-waste percentage: 
ranging from 10 to 20%, it is more 
economical at current prices to increase 
yarn strength by removing more comber 
waste than by increasing the staple. 
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By DR. G. P. HOFF 


Director of Nylon Research 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


This interesting summary of the pcst, pres- 
ent and future uses of Nylon is abstracted 
from the address delivered by Dr. Hoff at 
the opening of the Goodyear Research 
Laboratory, Akron, Ohio, on June 23. 


THE JAPANESE ATTACK on Pearl Har- 
bor, severing all connection with Japan, 
focused attention on Nylon as the ace 
in the hole for parachutes. Without 
Nylon America would have had no 
equivalent for silk in any volume. With- 
out Nylon it would have been depend- 
ent upon Japanese silk for making para- 
chutes for fliers who eventually were to 
meet Japan in combat. But with Nylon 
our Government possessed not only the 
equivalent of silk, but a superior ma- 
terial. Everyone who has worked with 
both silk and Nylon will agree with that 
statement. In its combination of 
lightness, strength, toughness, and 
elasticity it provides the properties 
most needed in a fabric that must with- 
stand the sudden shock of opening at 
high speeds. Nylon has the further ad- 
vantage of being resistant to the effects 
of salt water, and it is far less affected 
by mildew and damaging insects than 
most other fabrics. 

The characteristics of Nylon 
prompted us to consider it for many 
other uses beside hosiery, lingerie and 
parachutes. Several years ago we began 
work with the rubber companies to 
determine how Nylon might be adapted 
to use in tires, and experimental truck 
and bus tires were built with Nylon 
fabric. In the period of war duty the 
performance of the Nylon cord tires 
has been eminently satisfactory. Our 
Nylon research section has been de- 
voting much attention to increasing 
the strength of the yarn going into 
these tire cords. 


WHEN THE AIR FORCES went into the 
sider program they found Nylon ready 
to perform another exacting task. A 
nianeuver was developed in which a 
it more suitable to one or another ap- 
p ication. And the theoretical number 
corrying it up into the air and on to 
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In war: parachutes, tires, cordage; in 





peace: hosiery, lingerie, sash cords, etc. 


its destination. Obviously an unusually 
strong and elastic rope was needed for 
this job. Nylon rope had already been 
developed in 1940 for use in an airmail 
pickup service. 

Today large quantities of Nylon yarn 
are going to cordage companies to be 
made into glider tow-rope, where it is 
working out very well, for large and 
small gliders. Those who have under- 
gone the experience of being snatched 
into the air from a dead stop on the 
ground say it doesn’t even throw their 
heads back, so smooth is the pickup. 

All of the long bristles from which 
paint brushes were made came from 
the razor-backed long-legged swine 
that roam the cold plains of China and 
Siberia, and the war put a sudden stop 
to their importation. Taper is impor- 
tant to the smooth action of the brush, 
and while toothbrush bristles were the 
first commercial item made of Nylon, 
back in 1938, putting a taper on a 
bristle was a difficult job. It was finally 
achieved by pulling a continuous Nylon 
monofilament from a special spinneret 
at controlled variable speed, so that 
the filament was thin when it was being 
pulled at a fast speed and thick at slow 
speed. The filament at its thin points, 
became the small ends of the tapered 
bristles when cut. A new unit is now 
devoted entirely to making these tap- 
ered paint brush bristles, all of which 
are on allocation for the Government. 

The Army and Navy have a shoe-lace 
problem, which at times is really seri- 
ous. In the steaming tropics where the 
Pacific fighting and Caribbean patrol- 
ling are going on, ordinary shoe laces 
don’t last long. The moisture and mil- 
dew rot them in a hurry—a matter of 
weeks or even days. Recently some of 
these shoes with cloth uppers, rubber 
soles and Nylon laces were sent to 
Panama for an Army workout. When 
they came back after the wear test 
about all that was left were the rub- 
ber soles, somewhat worn, and the Ny- 
lon laces, almost as good as new. 


WE ALL BELIEVE that Nylon’s past and 
present performance points unwaver- 
ingly to a bright future. A long list of 
applications in the textile field alone 
were already established before the war 


diverted production to military chan- 
nels. The list includes stockings, first 
of all, and knitted and woven under- 
wear and lingerie, lace and nets and 
marquisettes, sheer fabrics for dresses 
and blouses and infants’ wear, woven 
fabrics of heavier weave for neckties. 
hat bands and blanket bindings, feath- 
erweight fabrics with resin coating for 
raincoats, golf jackets, food covers, etc., 
crush-proof transparent velvet, dresses 
with permanent pleats, scuff-proof fab- 
rics for women’s shoes. These are only 
a few. 

We can visualize many more uses 
for this strong, resilient fiber: automo- 
bile upholstery fabrics that permit you 
to slide in and out of the seat as easily 
as you can on fiber slip-covers and that 
don’t hold the dirt, men’s shirting fab- 
rics, light-weight tents for overnight 
hikes or longer camping trips, strong, 
durable sash cords for windows, rust- 
proof and _ corrosion-proof window 
screens, window curtains that will re- 
tain their shape without being dried 
on stretcher frames. 

In the industrial field there will 
doubtless be an expanded use of close- 
ly-woven Nylon for filters and bolting 
cloth. And plastic forms of Nylon will 
be available for rods and tubing. resis- 
tant to alkali, oils and gasoline. Nylon 
fabric impregnated with Neoprene and 
stamped into shape, is used for car- 
buretor diaphragms in certain airplane 
engines today and will doubtless con- 
tinue in this application after the war. 
Extruded Nylon strips, pigmented to 
any desired color, have made unusually 
weather-resistant “rattan” seats and 
backs for outdoor furniture. Similar 
material, in narrow widths, has been 
considered for bus and trolley seats. 
Nylon coatings and films are expected 
to find many uses. Experimental shoes 
made of Nylon coated fabric, resem- 
bling kid, calf or patent leather depend- 
ing on the surface treatment, have 
shown great promise. 

Nylon is not one substance, but a 
whole family of compounds. We are al- 
ready making ten different types, each 
with distinctive properties which make 
it more suitable to one or another ap- 
plication. And the theoretical number 
of Nylons runs into the thousands. 








If Your Machines Have the Shakes 


Mounting them on vibration-absorbing 
materials will help remedy the ailment. 


INCREASING THE SPEED of spinning 
frames, looms, and other textile equip- 
ment has brought with it the problem of 
overcoming excessive vibration of the 
machines. The gravity of the problem is 
indicated by the fact that the Textile 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers recently ap- 
pointed a special committee to inves- 
tigate what can be done to solve it. It 
is probable, however, that it will be 
some time before that committee com- 
pletes its investigation and issues its 
final report. Meanwhile, a number of 
individual companies have begun to 
take steps to reduce vibration of the 
machines in their own mills. 

The most serious results of excessive 
machine vibration include: (1) the 
destructive force exerted on the mill 
structure; (2) destructive effect on the 
equipment itself, causing excessive wear 
and tear; (3) disturbance of machine 
settings, leading to defective products; 
and (4) noise, resulting in lowering of 
efficiency of workers. 

Benefits derived from absorbing 
vibration include the following: (1) 
damage to the mill structure is con- 
siderably lessened; (2) machines have 
a longer life and fewer repairs and re- 
placements of broken parts are re- 
quired; (3) machines run smoother 
with less disturbance of settings, thus 
resulting in more uniform product; 
(4) working conditions are improved 
due to less noise; and (5) further in- 
creases in machine speeds often are 
made possible. 





Photo courtesy of Felt Association, Inc. 
Fig. |. Wool felt pads cut to shape of base of machines reduce vibration. 


USE OF RESILIENT MACHINE MOUNT- 
INGS to isolate unwanted machine vibra- 
tion is receiving more and more atten- 
tion in the textile industry. There is 
still much to be learned regarding the 
use of such mountings; and, therefore, 
the following recommendations should 
be considered as tentative. 

It appears that a vibration-absorbing 
mounting should have and should re- 
tain during a long period of use the 
following characteristics: compressi- 
bility, resiliency, and inertness to oils 
and floor-cleaning compounds. Vibra- 
tion-absorbing materials commonly em- 
ployed include felt, cork, rubber, and 
synthetic rubber. These materials are 
used in the form of strips, slabs, pads, 
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. Photo courtesy of Fett Associatwn, Inc 
Fig. 2. In mounting looms it is customary to use separate pads of the vibration- 
absorbing material under the feet of the machine. 
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blocks, etc., and also are utilized in 
making vibration-absorbing devices of 
various types. Another material which 
has been employed is cane-fiber build- 
ing board in form of pads; this is said 
to be particularly effective also as hoods 
for motors and other equipment to cut 
down air-borne noise. 

Among the various types of textile 
mill equipment which are being 
mounted on vibration-absorbing ma- 
terials or devices are pickers, cards, 
combs, spinning and drawing frames, 
winders, twisters, warpers, looms, nap- 
pers, shears, chenille machines, sewing 
machines, motors, pumps, air-condition- 
ing units, testing machines, lathes, and 
other machine tools. 


THE METHOD OF MOUNTING cards and 
looms on wool felt pads is illustrated 
in Figs. ] and 2. It will be noted that 
lor cards, the felt pads are cut to the 
shape of the base; for looms, it is cus- 
lomary to use separate pads under the 
feet of the machines. Cork and other 
vibration-absorbing materials are em- 


sployed in a similar manner. 


Une method of applying cork vibra- 
ion insulating material to two or more 
light-weight units, such as pumps and 
motors, on same bedplate is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

With felt pads, it is common prac- 
lice, when a machine does not have to 
ve fastened in place, to cement the pads 
to the machine so that they will remain 
on the machine if it is moved to another 
Position in the mill. With cork pads, 
nachines often can be mounted merely 
oy placing them under the base or feet 
witho it cementing or lagging. If lag- 
sg is necessary to prevent the ma- 
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Courtesy Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Fig. 3. One method of mounting two or more units on same bed plate utilizing 


existing wood or concrete floors and cork vibration-insulating material. 


chine from crawling, the lag screw 
should not be tightened too much, but 
only enough to hold the machine in 
place. Lagging a machine through a 
vibration-absorbing material reduces 
the amount of vibration absorbed; and 
the tighter the lagging, the less effec- 
tive is the material. 

Several factors must be taken into 
consideration in determining the thick- 
ness of the pad to be used. These in- 
clude density and resiliency of the 


- Vibration- 
/ absorbing 
device 


vibration-absorbing material, weight of 
the machine, motion of the machine— 
whether reciprocating or rotary, speed 
of the machine, room temperature, and 
degree to which it is desired to absorb 
the vibration. 

With some types of equipment, the 
problem of vibration absorption is com- 
paratively simple. With other machines, 
such as looms, which have a complex 
set of motions the problem is a difficult 
one to solve. Manufacturers of vibra- 
tion-absorbing materials and devices 
have given considerable attention to the 
subject and have developed engineer- 
ing and performance data which will 
be helpful to textile manufacturers who 
are troubled by execessive vibration 
of machines. 

Methods for ceiling mounting and 
floor mounting equipment with one 
type of vibration-absorbing device is 
shown in Fig. 4. This particular device, 
which is made in several models for 
different loads, is made by bonding 
rubber or synthetic rubber and metal 
to form a vibration-absorbing support 
which is in effect a rubber spring, 
and which is generally designed to 
carry a load in shear. 

Vibration-absorbing devices of this 
type, when properly installed, require 
no care except protection against ex- 
cessive oil, temperatures above 150° F., 
and corrosion of the metal parts. They 
are not affected by moisture, and an 
occasional small spattering of oil does 
little harm. A shield can be used to 
protect them against excessive oil. 
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Courtesy B. F, Goodrich Co. 


Fig. 4. Methods of mounting machines on ceiling and on floor utilizing a type 
of vibration-asborbing device which is in effect a rubber spring. 























































Twist Nomograph for Spinnin 
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By MORRIS C. BISHOP 


MATHEMATICAL DETERMINATION OF 
TURNS OF TWIST PER INCH in worsted 
spinning is involved and time-consum- 
ing. But, superintendents and overseers 
have listed in their little black book 
the spindle speeds, front roll speeds, 
and sizes. These factors are calculated 
for each spinning frame with corrections 
for bobbin diameters and contraction. 

The accompanying chart applies to 
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Correction in 
Turns per [nch 





all types of worsted spinning frames— 
cap, ring, and flyer. The mill man 
may, through its use, save much time 
in determining the turns of twist per 
inch, spindle speed, or front roll speed 
for any front roll diameter on all of 
his frames, using this nomograph. 

The mathematical expression for de- 
termining turns of twist and upon which 
this chart is based is as follows: 

; [ R.P.M.s | 
t.p.i. = V | ——— ee 
3.1416 X Dr X R.P.M.r Ds 









NOMOGRAPHIC CHART SHOWING TWIST 
IN TURNS PER INCH FOR WORSTED YARNS 
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where—R.P.M.s = r.p.m. of spindle 


R.P.M.r = r.p.m. of front roll 
Ds = dia. of full bobbin (in. 
Dr = dia. of front roll (in.) 
an untwisted length 


twisted length 
Left-hand portion of the nomograp 


represents mathematically the follow! 


expression: 
R.P.M.s 
3.1416 X Dr X R.P.M.r 
while the table of corrections for bo! 
bin diameter variation takes care ¢ 
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he expression .318/Ds. The contrac- 
ion factor V is taken as unity, which 
; the same as stating that contraction 
;omitied as a factor in the chart. 

The application of this chart is illus- 
rated as follows: 

Take. for example, a yarn which is 
» be spun with 1] t.p.i. on a frame 
f which the spindle speed is 5,000 
pm. The bobbin diameter varies from 
) to 2 in. with a mean diameter of 
14 in. The table of corrections states 
hat 0.21 t.p.i. is to be added to the 


and Loom 


By FRED W. STERLING 


HE 24-HARNESS, 24-in. hand loom, de- 
scribed in this article, produced the 
sample hand-loomed fabrics illustrated 
and described in the August and Octo- 
ber, 1942, of Textite Wor tp. 
This hand loom, which is well adapted 
for use of mill designers in small 
woolen plants, is illustrated in Figs. 
| and 2 and may be easily constructed. 
Many varied and interesting sample 
fabrics may be worked out by the de- 
signer on this hand loom, an outstand- 
ing advantage being that the harness 
hain and drawing-in draft developed 
utilized, without alteration, on 
any power looms. 


issues 


nay be 


11 turns; thus, point 11.21 should be 
located in the nomograph on the ver- 
tical scale marked Twist in Turns per 
Inch. A line is drawn across the chart 
through 11.21 turns and 5,000 r.p.m. 
of the spindlg and intersects point 
143 on the vertical scale. This intersec- 
tion represents the product of the front 
roll diameter and speed. If the front 
roll diameter is 4 in., the roll speed 
will be 143 divided by 4 = 35.75 r.p.m. 

Assuming that contraction will be 


approximately 2%, adding this per- 
M k | 
\ side view of the loom, Fig. 1, 


shows the harnesses with a large pat- 
tern board above it which holds the 
design. The warp beam with weights 
to furnish let-off tension, the crank- 
shaft consisting of a large wooden 
disk with crankarm attached, the lay 
swords fulcrumed at the middle of 
the loom framework, reed, breast beam, 
sand roll and take-up roll are visible. 
Of novel construction is the harness 
control jacks. 

The loom is operated by a_hand- 
wheel attached to the opposite end of 
the crankshaft from that shown in 
Fig. 1. Harnesses are set by first low- 
ering all of them. Then, each harness 
to be raised, as indicated on the design 


Loom frame 
or arch | 


Sheaves 
, \ 


Harness _-—— 
cords i 


Harness _- 
roised ~ 


Harness _ 
lowered 


Loom frame-* 





centage to the speed found gives 36.4 
r.p.m. of the front roll as the speed 
which will give the desired twist. 

The table of corrections for variations 
in bobbin diameter applies to cap and 
ring frames only. If the chart is to be 
used for flyer frames, the flyer r.p.m. 
must be substituted in the chart in the 
place of the spindle speed, and the 
chart values are to be taken as net, 
after correcting for contraction, with- 
out making adjustments for the varia- 
tion in bobbin diameter. 


q samples 


in the pattern board, is lifted by pulling 
the harness jack controlling that har- 
ness in the direction shown by the 
arrow in Fig. 2. A dog attached to that 
harness slides over the top of a stop 
and eventually drops into a depression 
on the stop, holding the harness in a 
raised position. After the required 
number of harnesses have been raised, 
the pick is made by passing a regular 
loom shuttle through the shed by hand. 
Use of a regular loom shuttle is a dis- 
tinct advantage, as it permits yarn in 
normal mill put-up to be used for fill- 
ing. After picking and beating-up the 
filling, the harnesses are reset or low- 
ered by raising a trip that lifts all of 
the dogs out of the stop. 


7o rose pul/ here with hand 
‘ 


Harness 
. 7 yacks 





nol 


Fig. |. Side view of hand loom con- 


Fig. 2. Diagrammatic view showing operation of harness-jack control 
aM stru'ted of wood and spare parts. 


mechanism. 
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New form which reduces the number 
of forms to be filled out. Old form 
by one in foreground re- 
quired the use of a separate form for 


each color. 


replaced 


Production ticket which must accom 
pany all goods. 


To be Boarded 


Inches 


PRODUCTION TICKET 
9 


Style Color 
Dye Order No._____ Dozens 
Firsts 

Irregulars ___ 

Menders 
Redyes 
Odds 
Total 
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Checking Finished Hosiery 


Use of simple form and tickets will 
reduce pencil work by the inspectors 


a - 
COLOR Oe 


By DON BRADFIELD 


INSPECTORS ON PIECE WORK must 
keep an accurate record of the work 
they inspect, not only the amount in 
dozens, but records of the style, size, 
and color. This information is most 
important to the employer, as it is to 
the employee, because payrolls are one 
of the many items made-up from these 
records. 

For checking and keeping an ac- 
curate record of finished goods _in- 
spected, an outstanding southern ho- 
siery mill has adopted a method which 
simplifies the work and helps maintain 
accurate cost and production records. 

Finished work is issued to the in- 
spectors with a production ticket that 
goes with the goods from the gray de- 
partment to the dyeing and through the 
boarding department. The inspectors 
fill in this production ticket, illustrated 
at left, which gives a description of 
the quality of the work. The stock 





hy SSSSESA 
——— 








clerk enters this information in a book 
of finished inventory. The new form 
shown above is also filled in by the 
inspector to aid the timekeeper and 
maintain an accurate record of such 
work. This form simplifies the keeping 
of records by the inspector by con- 
densing onto one sheet all information 
which was formerly recorded on the 
old form also shown, using a sheet for 
every style. 

Inspectors’ tickets formerly were col- 
lected by the stock clerk after the in- 
spectors finished their day’s work. This 
practice often called for overtime work 
because of other duties. Now, a deposit 
box, similar to sketch at top of page, is 
employed, and envelopes of heavy stock 
are handed to the inspectors each morn: 
ing with their name inked on them. 
Inspectors put their tickets in these 
envelopes at end of day and deposit 
them in the box. The stock clerk, the 
next day, takes these out and checks 
the items on the tickets and forms. 
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Jiling Cotton at the Picker 


Helps working conditions by reducing 
dust and fly; has additional advantages 


By E. H. HELLIWELL 


OF THE SEVERAL ADVANTAGES which 
result from oiling cotton, the most 
important from the viewpoint of many 
textile men is the improvement in 
working conditions. Some of the other 
advantages which have been cited may 
be debatable, but there is no question 
as to the effectiveness of oiling in re- 
ducing dust and fly in the card room, 
thus making it a cleaner, healthier, and 
more pleasant place to work. It was 
dificult at first to convince the writer 
that the benefits derived from oiling cot- 
ton justified the cost. However, he soon 
found out that it is worth while from 
the standpoint of better working condi- 
tions alone, and later proved to his own 
satisfaction that it has other advantages. 

Many employees who found work in 
the card room agreeable in every other 
way have had to give it up because of 
the lint and dust. There is no doubt that 
this lint and dust are disagreeable and 
irritating, causing sneezing and cough- 
ing. 

[t is probable that constant expos- 
ure to dust and fly results in more 
serious nose, throat, and lung ailments. 
Many workers have been advised by 
doctors to get away fr&m card-room 
dust. With the shortage of labor, it is 
doubly important today for mill execu- 
tives to do everything possible to make 
their employees comfortable and con- 
tented. 

Application of just any oil will not 
give satisfactory results. Manufacturers 
of conditioning oils have done much 
research and experimenting to develop 
oils that have all the required proper- 
ties. The conditioning agent added to 
the basic mineral oil used has certain 
hygroscopic properties which tend to 
prevent the generation of static and 
Maintain a more uniform moisture con- 
tent. 

The oils are selected to minimize 
fire hazards; to remain stable and not 
leave gummy deposits on machine 
parts; and to have no effect on the 
sulsequent warp sizing, bleaching, dye- 
ing, and finishing operations. 

Plants using waste and low-grade 
stocks have found oil almost indispen- 
sable. But the advantages of oiling are 
no! confined to such plants. 
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TESTS MADE IN A TYPICAL MILL atthe 
opening and picker processes on oiled 
and unoiled stock indicate that there 
is a slight increase in amount of dust 
and leaf removed with oiled stock. 
Lickerin waste also shows a slight in- 
crease, but the total amount of waste 
made in the picking and carding proc- 
esses shows a reduction varying from 
0.5% to 1.3%. This decrease in amount 
shows up in reduced fly, strips, and in- 
visible loss. This can be attributed to 
less fiber breakage, due to increased 
fiber pliability, and to the retention of 
the fibers in the card sliver caused by 
the oil treatment. 

A saving of 1% of good fiber means, 
1 Ib. saved in every 100 lb. or 5 Ib. per 
bale. With 20-cent cotton this equals a 
money saving of $1 per bale. If 0.25% 
of oil is applied, it would amount to 
4 oz. per 100 Ib. The cost of oil is 
about 9 c. per lb. This means a saving 
of 90c. per bale. Although the lower 
resale value of the waste made offsets 
a small part of this saving, any mill 
using 300 or 400 bales of cotton a week 
can show a worthwhile money saving. 

The small amount of oil used, 
0.25% to 0.30% will not cause loading 
of either doffer or cylinder. The oil 
has no effect on the card clothing foun- 
dation, but it does have a cleaning, rust- 
preventing action on the card wires. 
This was noted in one particular in- 
stance where cards had been stopped 
for two years in a closed mill. The wire 
on the doffer was badly rusted in ex- 
posed spots. When cards were run with 
oiled stock from the picker room for a 
short period, the rust was removed by 
the action of the oiled-treated stock and 
the wire was returned to its original 
clean condition. 

Oiled stock is found to be less 
affected by static and less subject to 
excessive drying out over the week-ends 
or during dry spells of weather. Draw- 
ing-sliver yard weights are more easily 
maintained and show less variation due 
to changes in relative humidity. Rov- 
ing and yarn numbers are more uni- 
form, but slightly heavier when made up 
from oiled stock. Adjustments should 
be made, with gear changes, to com- 
pensate for this increased weight. There 
is less clearer waste made on both 
drawing frames and slubbers with oiled 


stock, and less roll lapping, but no 
difference could be noted in the amount 
of waste made on spinning frames or 
spoolers and warpers, 

Some individual tests have shown an 
increase in breaking strength of yarn 
and also reduced end breakage on oiled 
stock. However, under actual mill 
operating routine, while yarn numbers 
have been more uniform, no consistent 
improvement has been noted in either 
yarn strength or end breakage. 


APPLICATION OF THE OIL is carried 
out by different methods in different 
plants. Some apply the oil in the hop- 
per of the first feeder. Others apply it 
in the finisher beater chamber. Still 
others apply it at various points in the 
conveyor system. 

Those who prefer to introduce the oil 
in the opening feeders believe that this 
method insures cleaner opening and 
picker rooms, increases the amount of 
small seed and leaf removed, promotes 
a better diffusion of oil throughout the 
whole mass by mixing and contact, 
and requires less equipment for appli- 
cation. There is a loss of oil on the 
removed leaf and seed and on feed and 
pin aprons. The small amount of oil 
which falls onto aprons has no harmful 
effect on slats, canvas, or leather belt- 
ing. The amount of oil used is about 
0.28% to 0.30%. 

Those who the oil in the finisher 
beater chamber prefer this method be- 
cause it requires no air compressor, 
eliminates all loss of oil through fan 
drafts, and calls for less cleaning of 
machine parts. The amount of oil used 
on regular cotton stock is about 0.25%. 

In plants using waste mixtures and 
very low grades of stock, it has been 
found that considerably higher per- 
centages of oil are required than are 
necessary in mills which are using 
higher grades of cotton. 

Equipment for applying the oil needs 
no maintenance beyond an occasional 
cleaning and renewal of the oil supply. 
The metering control feed is easily ad- 
justable and will maintain the percent- 
age of oil within very close limits of the 
amount required. Each unit is inde- 
pendently controlled and oil is applied 
only when stock is being fed into the 
machine. 











Death to the Silverfish 


How the knitter and weaver of rayon 


UNLIKE THE MOTH, the silverfish is sel- 
dom seen. It lurks in a hiding place 
by day; does its wandering at night. 
Occasionally, when one moves an object 
behind which a silverfish is lurking, he 
will catch a quick glimpse of the little 
wingless, three-tailed pest as it darts 


from a recess thus exposed to some 
other spot. Usually it 
thwarts all attempts to catch it. Like 
the moth, the silverfish causes plenty 
textiles—both in the 
home and in the mill. For food, it is 
partial to starches and sizings or fin- 
ishes containing starch, dextrin, gum 


out-of-sight 


of damage to 


gelatine, etc. To appease its appetite 
for these foods, the silverfish will eat 
holes in fabrics which have been sized 
or finished—particularly rayon fabrics. 

Just recently a manufacturer of vis- 
cose rayon hosiery discovered that sil- 
verfish had invaded his plant and were 
eating holes in the stockings. He had 
read in the January issue of TEXTILE 
Worvp that this insect thrives in warm, 
damp places, and is likely to attack 
fabrics containing a _ considerable 
amount of organic finish. He is knit- 
ting dry and does not use any water 
trough or damp wicks; therefore, the 
surplus leg stock and gray room stock 
contain practically no moisture. “How 
can we control and eliminate this seri- 
ous menace to our product?” was the 
SOS (Save Our Stockings) he sent us. 

Our technical department responded 
to the call. We sent the inquirer a pic- 
ture of a silverfish so he could recog- 
nize the enemy for what it is. (See ac- 
companying illustration for reproduc- 
tion of artist’s drawing.) 

Speaking of “reproduction,” we told 
him that nobody has made a complete 
study of the life cycle of the silverfish. 
However, Government entomologists 
state that apparently the females lay 
from 6 to 10 eggs. In heated buildings, 
this egg laying may occur at all sea- 
sons of the year. In cool weather, the 
eggs may not hatch for a month or 
two; in warm weather, in a week or so. 
Except for size, the newly hatched sil- 
verfish resembles its parents in appear- 
ance. Although the silverfish loves to 
eat, it can live for nearly a year with- 
out food. Let it have well-sized rayon 
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caneliminate this destructive pest 


fabrics—knitted or woven—to eat, and 
it will live for two or three years. 

As long as an adequate supply of 
starch, dextin, gum, gelatine, or sugar 
is available, silverfish will not attack 
either cotton or rayon as such; that is, 
fabrics which do not have either a 
starch, gelatine, or similar finish on 
them. However, as is true with most 
insects, under favorable conditions, sil- 
verfish multiply rapidly, and before 
long there is a population exceeding 
the food supply. So in search for food, 
the insects will then attack cellulosic 
materials to still their hunger even 
though they contain no food value for 
them. 


TO CONTROL AND ELIMINATE THE SIL- 
VERFISH, we advised the inquirer to fol- 
low one of the methods recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in Leaflet No. 149, entitled “Silverfish.” 
These recommendations are as follows: 
“Silverfish are controlled most cheaply 
by the use of a poisoned bait. An ex- 
cellent bait can be made of the follow- 
ing ingredients in the proportions indi- 
cated: 
Oatmeal 
flour) 
White arsenic 


(ground to 
100 parts by 
8 parts by 


weight 
weight 


Granulated sugar 5 parts by weight 
Salt 2} parts by weight 


“Mix together dry, the oatmeal, white 
sugar, and salt. Moisten the 
mass and mix thoroughly to bind the 
substances together. Then thoroughly 
dry the bait to prevent mold, and grind 
it into small bits so that it can be scat- 
tered easily. 


arsenic. 


“Sodium fluoride powder can be sub- 
stituted for the white arsenic in the 
formula. If the substitution is 
made, simply mix the materials thor- 
oughly, but do not add moisture. 

“Place about a teaspoonful of the 
bait in each of several, or many, shal- 
low cardboard boxes, such as necktie 
boxes, distribute the boxes near or in 


above 


the haunts of the silverfish, and cover 
each box loosely with a crumpled sheet 
of paper. 

*“Pyrethrum powder dusted or blown 
into places frequented by silverfish is 
also useful. For quickly killing the 
hordes of silverfish found overrunning 
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Artist's conception of silverfish, en- 
larged and actual size. 








and furnace and _ storage 
rooms, spray with a saturated solution 
of paradichlorobenzene in carbon 
tetrachloride. As the liquid evaporates, 
the paradichlorobenzene recrystallizes 
as a fine snow over the objects sprayed, 
but will, in turn, evaporate, causing no 
injury. The best results are secured by 
keeping the gooms closed for 24 hr. 
after spraying.” 

In reference to these methods one 
authority states: 

“The cheapest, no doubt, is the pois- 
oned-bait method, but paradichloro- 
benzene dissolved in carbon tetrachlor- 
ide is very effective. The carbon tetrach- 
loride will itself kill any  silverfish 
caught in the spraying; and the para- 
dichlorobenzene, which is left behind 
after the carbon tetrachoride has evapo- 
rated, will gradually volatilize and be 
effective for some time. This treatment 
will not harm the most delicate fabrics. 

“The chief thing is find out just what 
part of the mill is infested with silver- 
fish and then to clean house.” 

Finally we wish to assure our readers 
that it is permissible under some cir- 
cumstances to call silverfish “brats.” 
There are two species of these insects. 
The more common has a highfalutin 
Latin name (Lepisma_ Saccharinal). 
The other, which we suspect was doing 
the damage in the hosiery mill, is called 
the “fire brat,” or, for short, just “brat.” 
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THE QUESTION which many progressive 
cotton mill men are asking today is: 
“Will one process of drawing produce 
var of sufficiently high quality for our 
class of work?” It is not many years 
ago that they were asking whether two 
processes of drawing were sufficient. 
The two questions are almost parallel. 
Hence, any information obtainable per- 
taining to the reduction from three to 
two drawing processes will be applic- 
able and useful in the further reduction 
to one process. Fortunately, results of 
tests are available which were made 
when drawing process reductions were 
first considered. 

\ brief summary of these test results 
indicates that the three processes of 
gave a yarn 4.8% 
stronger, the break factor was 5.7% 
higher, and the maximum variation in 
yarn number was 2.4% less than that 
produced from two-process drawing. 


drawing warp 


\s the elimination of one drawing 
process affected the strength and uni- 
formity to such a slight degree, many 
“quality” mills were willing to sacrifice 
this strength and uniformity. to obtain 
the resulting savings in labor and 
maintenance costs. 

\ large part of these losses in strength 


and uniformity was recovered by sub- 
sequent improvements in methods and 


design—more careful selection of stock: 
better mixing and blending of this 
stock: reduction of beats per inch on 
pickers; improved drafting by substi- 


t 


tution of cork rolls for metallic draw- 
ing rolls; better control of card, draw- 
ing, and roving tensions; and many 
improvements in roving and spinning 
lrames, 

\n analysis of what happens to sliver 
as it passes through one or more proc- 
esses of drawing will aid in determin- 
ing why additional drawing processes 
are not more effective in improving yarn 
strength and uniformity. 

Card sliver that showed a maximum 

iation of 21.9% in weight per yard 
was doubled six ends up, and the de- 

red breaker drawing showed a 
miximum variation in weight of 11.1% 
per yard. 

(his breaker drawing was doubled six 
en is up, and the second drawing showed 
1 maximum variation of 9.0% per 

d. Thus, while the first drawing 
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How Many Drawing Processes? 


Cotton mill men are now asking whether 


reduction to one process is feasible 


process reduced the yard-by-vard varia- 
tion of the card sliver by 10.89, the 
second drawing reduced the variation 
2.1%. Further 
processes will show a_ pro- 


of the drawing only 
drawing 
gressive loss in the reduction of yard-by- 
yard This comparatively 
greater evening effect of the first draw- 


variation, 


ing process over subsequent drawing 
partly explains why three 
processes showed but a slight improve- 


processes 


ment over two-process drawing. It also 


accounts for the success which some 
mills have had with one-process draw- 


ing. 


sliver 


TO COMPLETE THE PICTURE ot 
variation, it is necessary to determine 
the short-length variations which ocew 
within each yard of sliver. For this 
purpose, the same slivers that 
sized for yard-by-yard variation were 
analyzed subsequently for inch-by-inch 
variations. 


were 


Card sliver showed an_inch-by-inch 


maximum variation of 5.3%. the first 
drawing showed 11.3°%, and second 


16.7%. This 
crease in short-length variations par- 
tially explains why the theoretical bene- 
fits of additional drawing are not ob- 
tained in actual mill practice. 


drawing progressive in- 


The second important function per- 
formed by the drawing frame is the 
straightening and 
fibers. 


paralleling of the 
There are no established stand- 
ards for measuring the degree of this 
parallelization, but its effect is easily 
discernible by the eye. Card _ sliver 
shows but little of this straight and 
parallel arrangement of the fibers. The 
first drawing shows a marked increase. 
And the second drawing sliver shows 
but a slight increase over the first draw- 
ing. 

Comparative tests have been made in 
several mills on one- and two-process 
drawing. The tests were made on warp 
yarns ranging from 20s to 36s to show 
the effect on yarn strength and yarn- 
count variation, In one series of tests. 
two-process drawing yarn showed 5.1% 
greater breaking strength than one- 
process yarn, 4.3% higher break factor 
and 0.8° greater maximum variation. 
A second series of tests showed two- 
process yarn with 1.7% greater skein 
strength, 0.4% higher break factor. and 





third series 
yarn with 3.4% 
greater breaking strength, 3.2% higher 
break factor, and 1.9% 
An average of all tests on all counts 
of yarn gave the following: 


0.7% less variation. A 


showed two-process 
less variation. 


two-process 
drawing greater skein 
strength, 2.6% higher break factor, and 
0.0% 

The tests can be considered as typi- 


showed 3.4% 


less variation, 


cal, with stock, equipment. and ozgani- 
zation general to mills following the 
most improved methods of manufacture. 
These figures on a _ percentage basis 
make it a simple matter for any mill 
man, who is contemplating a reduction 
in his drawing processes, to determine 
in advance what percentage of strength 
and uniformity he must expect to sacri- 
fice, 


ENDS DOWN IN SPINNING showed but 
slight advantage in favor of two-process 
drawing. No difference could be de- 
tected in the appearance of the finished 
toods, and laboratory tests on products 
from both processes were satisfactory. 
Impartial consideration of all factors 
indicates that the 
in labor and maintenance costs more 


involved reduction 
than offsets the loss in yarn strength 
and uniformity. 

It is no doubt true that yarn strength 
and uniformity 
drawing equal or exceed those of yarn 
produced in the days of three-process 


today on two-process 


drawing. The losses indicated in reduc- 
ing to one-process drawing need not be 
considered as_ necessarily 


careful 


permanent 
attention to details 
makes it possible to regain a large part 


losses; 


and there is justification 
for the belief that further improvements 


of these losses: 


in methods and equipment will be made 
if. and drawing 
Hence. there 


is real hope that reduced labor and 


when. one-process 


comes into general use, 


maintenance costs in drawing can be 
obtained without any eventual loss in 
yarn quality. 


[Readers of Textite Wortp are in 
vited to send in their ideas on this im- 
portant question of “How Many Draw- 
ing Processes?” to the Mill Men’s 
Round Table. See page 115 for fur- 
ther details regarding this new depart- 
ment. | 
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IN THE ABSENCE of the president, 
Robert T. Amos, of High Point, N. C., 
Carl V. Cline, vice-president of the 
association, ably assisted by the execu- 
tive secretary, Taylor R. Durham, put 
the Southern Hosiery Mfrs. Associa- 
tion through a double-quick program at 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., June 11. 
The program was packed with consid- 
erations of questions of utmost import- 
ance, and the 200 members and visitors 
gave close attention to the discussion of 
financial and economic questions, WMC 
directives, and WLB problems affecting 
the hosiery industry. 

Robert Strickland, president, Trust 
Co. of Georgia, warned his listeners in 
the opening speech that serious times 
are ahead. Not only must debts in- 
curred in private business be liquidated 
in the years that lie ahead, but the 
tremendous public debt now accruing 
will have to be met by high production, 
sacrifice and hard work. 

Other speakers were Dr. J. J. Carney, 







“Stand Up and Be Counted” 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, TextiLe Worzp: 

I have just read the editorial in your 
May issue entitled “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” 

I want to congratulate you on the 
ideas which you expressed and the 
courage it took to do so. I sincerely be- 
lieve it is one of the finest expressions 
I have yet read on the attitude of mind 
which we must all achieve if we are to 
win the peace this time. 

FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD, President 

Textile Research Institute, Inc. 


* * * 


Cuicaco, IIL. 

Editor, TexTiLE Wor xp: 

Congratulations on that fine editorial 
in your May issue. (“Stand Up and Be 
Counted,” page 57.) You are 100% 
right, and it’s time for a showing of 
hands. Rarpw O. McGraw, Editor, 

Industrial Marketing. 


* + * 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor. TextiLeE Wor.p: 
I want to congratulate you on your 
wonderful editorial “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” 
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Southern Hosiery Men Face Facts 


Jr., War Manpower Commission; Paul 
H. Saunders, regional attorney, War 
Labor Board; Capt. D. C. McLeod, of 
Philadelphia QM Depot; and H. Lint, 
of the QM General’s office. 

Taylor R. Durham discussed the dif- 
ficulties facing the industry and an- 
alyzed the services performed by his 
office. He said in part: “Perhaps the 
most confusing and impractical regu- 
lation that has been issued for a long 
time was MPR-339. In addition to the 
short period allowed between its pub- 
lication and its effective date, it con- 
tained many provisions that were im- 
practical and others that had no sound 
basis from the standpoint of service- 
ability. With the exception of failing to 
include a provision for adequate dif- 
ferentials for branded lines, however, 
the Price Schedule is fairly satisfactory 
to the industry. .. . Every thinking per- 
son, we believe, fully realizes that the 
only possible way in which disastrous 
inflation can be avoided is for the Gov- 


Letters to the Editor 


If you are having any reprints made 
would greatly appreciate your sending 


me some. Would also suggest your 
sending copies to the Members of Con- 
gress and all bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton. 

AARON NEUMANN 


* * *K 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
Editor, TexTiLE Wor.p: 

The May copy of the TextiLE Wortp 
just passed over my desk. I happened 
to glance at “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” Congratulations! 

If these fundamentals about which 
you wrote are not followed, America 
and all the Allies might just as well 
start preparing for World War III. A 
greater tolerance must be exercised by 
all if the human race is to continue to 
inhabit the earth. 


A CoLone In Q. M. C. 


+ * * 


Absenteeism 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. 
Southern Editor, Textite Wortp: 

I am having a lot of calls for the re- 
print of your absenteeism article and, in 
re-reading the whole set-up in your 
magazine, it seems to me that the edi- 








ernment authorities to impose and en. 
force restrictions both on commodities 
and wage rates. .. . We have since 
obtained a reasonably definite promise 
that before any other schedule affecting 
our industry is issued, a selected group 
of practical hosiery manufacturers 
would be invited to examine such a 
schedule in detail in order that any im- 
practical or unreasonable restrictions 
might be eliminated.” 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: President, Carl V. 
Cline, J. A. Clige & Son, Hildebran, 
N. C.; vice-president and chairman of 
Full Fashioned Division (re-elected), 
Carl S. Kincaid, Magnet Mills, Clin- 
ton, Tenn.; vice-president and chair- 
man of Seamless Division, Charles Mc- 
Lellan, Alden Mills, New Orleans, La.; 
treasurer (re-elected), Fritz Seifart, 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; new directors elected: Hugh M. 
Grey, J. R. Gaither, R. C. Powell and 


Leslie F. Quinlan. 


torial written by Douglas Woolf carries 
so much weight with it that if the two 
pieces could be put together the whole 
article would be more forceable. Cer- 
tainly the editorial would have the effect 
of setting off my article. 

Hucu M. Comer, Executive 

Vice-president, 

Avondale Mills. 


* * * 


“T Am But One...” 


GREENFORD, ENGLAND 
Editor, Textite Wor.p: 

I want to thank you so much for 
your follow-up editorial on “It All De- 
pends On Me” (printed under title of 
“T Am But One, but I Am One”— 
February, 1943, page 103.) 

You have certainly produced a new 
and most powerful angle in “I Am But 
One, but I Am One,” and I think noth- 
ing better has yet been written on this 
particular theme of Individual Respon- 
sibility. 

My heartiest 
good wishes. 


congratulations and 


Eric L. Cotston 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Colston is the 

originator of the “It All Depends On 
Me” movement. ) 
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3) WPB’s Wool Blending Rule Cancelled 


Civilian wool goods product limited 


WPB’S AMENDMENT of June 7 to Wool 
Conservation Order M-73 cancelling the 
mandatory blending provision and thus 
more than doubling the amount of wool 
available for civilian woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics of 100% new wool content, 
marks a turning point in the wool 
goods war program. 

\lthough primarily due to the im- 
proved position of the wool stockpile 
and to demands of the textile industry, 
the relaxation of the blending provi- 
sion fitted into the current policy of the 
Administration, which is to avoid 
further civilian rationing wherever pos- 
sible. The M-73 amendment carries the 
definite implication that wool clothes 
rationing can be avoided by permitting 
an appeal to be taken for more wool 
by mills which feel that their wool allo- 
cations are inadequate. 

The woolen and worsted systems are 
now in a position almost identical with 
that which cotton and rayon have held, 
which adds up to saying that from now 
on the manufacture of civilian woolens 
and worsteds will be limited not by the 
lack of new fiber but rather by a defi- 
ciency of production facilities and man- 
power. Frank L. Walton, director of 
WPB’s Textile Branch, assures civilians 
as much rayon this year as they had 
in 1939; and there still is no general 
shortage of raw cotton. 

\s to Government help with facilities 
and manpower, the industry can expect 
very little. Since the present wool-cloth 
production is considered adequate for 
comfort and health, the Textile Ma- 
chinery Division of WPB does not plan 
any special move to provide additional 
manufacturing equipment. Division 
spokesmen take the position that the 
existence of a wool surplus does not 
justify a policy of providing machinery 
simply to chew up that surplus. This 
means that it will be largely up to the 
individual mills to make the internal 
adjustments to take advantage of in- 
creased wool allowance. 

WMC’s attitude toward the man- 
ower problem of the industry is some- 

iat similar—that is, that Government 

s already gone as far as it intends to 

and that the industry must work 

{ its own manpower problems on the 

sis of WMC Reg. No. 4 of April 18. 


ich re-classifies the textile industry 
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now chiefly by manpower and machines 


and restricts transfer of employees to 
other occupations. It is freely conceded 
that this freezing of those now em- 
ployed is not a complete solution. 

Numerous suggestions are continu- 
ally reaching WMC as to expedients 
to augment the manpower index in 
textiles. One such suggestion pertains 
to the possibility of much greater use 
of part-time workers. Some mills are 
finding it possible to get, say, three 
women to assume together the produc- 
tion of one person’s full work week, 
giving married women with household 
duties a chance to divide on time, earn 
a little money and at the same time 
feel that they are actively engaged in 
the war. Officials who know the wool- 
goods industry best stress the impor- 
tance of simplification of production in 
individual mills as a means of increas- 
ing the potential production of man- 
power already on the payrolls. 

The amendment to order M-73 ef- 
fects two major changes in the allot- 
ment of wool to manufacturers for 
civilian purposes. It increases the un- 
restricted wool quota for manufacture 
of worsted products from 30 to 70% of 
each manufacturer’s average quarterly 
consumption of wool during the first 
half of 1941 and eliminates the 40% 
restricted quota which could be used 
if producers blended wool with other 
fibers. It also increases the unrestricted 
quota for woolen products from 5 to 
50% based on the manufacturer’s con- 
sumovtion during the same base period 
of 1941 and cancels the 25% quota 
previouslv limited to use in blended 
wool products. 

As WPB sees it. the effect of the ac- 
tion will be that manufacturers may 
now use their civilian quotas either for 
production of 100% new wool prod- 
ucts or for blended yarns and cloths. 
as thev please. They have nearly all 
the wool necessary to occupy their pro- 
duction facilities, which are not en- 
gaged on Government orders. in turn- 
ing out yarn and cloth to make fall and 
winter clothing for civilians. Spokes- 
men for WPB’s Textile Division called 
the writer’s attention to the provision 
whereby manufacturers who feel that 
they can use more wool than the al- 
lotted quota are granted the right of 
appeal with the implied assurance that 


an increase will be granted if they 
make a satisfactory showing. Unused 
quotas may be carried from one period 
to the next. 

Tremendous growth of the stockpile, 
due to keeping import sea lanes open, 
has placed the Government in a pecu- 
liar position as regards the domestic 
supply. The Department of Agriculture, 
which recently contracted to buy the 
entire domestic wool clip at ceiling 
prices for the duration of the war and 
two years thereafter is literally holding 
a wool surplus bag. It is remotely pos- 
sible that the Government might auth- 
orize and implement additional wool 
goods capacity for some future Lend- 
Lease or export need. Barring that, the 
industry cannot appreciably increase 
its current rate of wool cloth production 
now, and the surplus of raw material 
will build up to mountainous size. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that nearly all of the world’s raw 
wool production is controlled at the 
present time by the United Nations. 
These nations have access to almost all 
of the Southern Hemisphere production 
because it is barred from the Axis by 
blockade. Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa now produce about 1,700 
million pounds a year and South Amer- 
ica about 700 million pounds. Although 
the Axis and Axis-dominated areas pro- 
duce only 15% of the world’s wool, 
these countries in pre-war years ac- 
counted for close.to 50% of the world’s 
wool consumption. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom are the only two countries 
now importing wool in considerable 
quantities. Consumption in this coun- 
try is at the rate of 1,100 million pounds 
a year, which is 400 to 500 million 
pounds greater than the 1934-38 aver- 
age consumption. The Department of 
Agriculture states that there has been 
some increase in consumption in the 
United Kingdom, but because of strict 
clothes rationing and acute labor short- 
ages, it probably is not so great as in 
this country. United Nations are now 
holding enormous reserve supplies of 
raw wool. Wool production has actually 
increased during war years. Total world 
production in 1942 was 4.1 billion 
pounds (grease basis) compared with 
3.9 billion pounds in 1938. 





The HUMIDIFIER 


as a Production [ool 


Higher machine speeds create problem: 
Bibb Mig. Co. finds way to solve it 


By HENRY L. GALSON and 
HARRY L. KEMPANE 


Me Ve 


C 


TO INCREASE PRODUCTION has long 


been an aim in the textile industry. 
trend has been to 
These higher 
resulted in greatly in- 
\s a result, the 


square 


To achieve this. the 
speed up machinery. 
speeds have 
creased power loads. 
horsepower concentration per 
foot of floor 
yond standards used in the past for a 


The additional 


space has increased be- 
given textile process. 
liberated by this greater 
load has caused the temperature in the 


heat power 


mills to rise. thus causing human eff- 
At the 


same time. a corresponding reduction 


ciency to fall off considerably. 


in relative humidity has occurred. 
These two factors, relative humidity 

and temperature, are closely related 

Their 


understood 


and physically interdependent. 
relation should be fully 
must be adequately main- 


tained, since they are controlling fac- 


and they 


92 


tors affecting overall production, the 
quality of the products, and the work- 
ers’ efficiency. To compensate for the 
loss in relative humidity, additional 
moisture must be evaporated in order to 
maintain the air at the required con- 
Thus, the 


one of evaporating 


becomes 


into the 


ditions. problem 
moisture 
air. 

\s the evaporation of moisture re- 
heat. and this heat is 
largely supplied by the air absorbing 


quires since 
this moisture, a proportionate amount 
of cooling can be accomplished by 
evaporation, depending, of course, on 
the initial moisture content of the air. 
If the air into which moisture is evap- 
orated is already heavily laden with 
vapor, a small amount of evaporation 
and therefore a small amount of cool- 
ing is realized. On the other hand. if 
moisture is evaporated into lower hu- 
midity air, such as the outside air, an 
appreciable amount of evaporative 
cooling can be effected. Simple exam- 
ples will illustrate this point. 


Assume outdoor conditions of the 
air to be 95° F. dry bulb and 3°% 
r.h. This condition is represented on 
the psychrometric chart Fig. 1 at “.\.” 
The outside air is humidified, mois- 
ture is absorbed along the line “AB” 
so that it leaves the humidifier at 73.5° 
F. and 93% r.h. The absorption of 
moisture has cooled the air 21.5° F, 
and upon being discharged from the 
humidifier into the room it will absorb 
heat produced by machinery, lights, 
people, and other sources, reaching a 
final condition of 84.5° F. and 65% 
r.h. as indicated by the line “BC.” 
Thus humidification and evaporative 
cooling from 95° to 84.5° are accom- 
plished simultaneously. 

On the other hand, if no outside air 
is circulated and the room air is re- 
circulated through the humidifiers, the 
effect would be as shown in Fig. 2. 
Starting with the room conditions of 
84.5° F. and 65% r.h. as represented 
by “A.” the air would be cooled by 
evaporation to 75.5° along the line 
“AB.” Room heat would then be ab- 
sorbed along the horizontal line to 
“C” until its humidity is reduced to 
The resulting con- 
ditions are 87.5° F., 3° F. higher than 
when using outside air. This recircu- 
lated air is passed again through the 
humidifier and will advance further 
from “C” toward “D” unless checked 
by the control, resulting in a further 
until a heat bal- 
recirculating 


the desired 65%. 


rise in temperature 
ance is established. In 
air, humidification is accomplished, but 
cooling by evaporation is only partly 
realized. 

It can be recognized.from the fore- 
going examples that effective cooling 
is obtained when the air entering the 
humidifier is relatively dry. Each time 
the air is recirculated through a hu- 
midifier, the effective cooling is con- 
siderably reduced. Therefore, to ob- 
tain dry air for cooling, it should be 
drawn from the outside in sufficient 
volume to get the maximum evapora- 
tive cooling effect. The function of 
supplying outside air ventilation must 
be included. 


ABOUT THREE YEARS ago Bibb Mfg. 
Co. had the problem of humidifying 
the spinning department of its cotton 
Macon, Ga. In this de- 
spinning of extremely 
cotton high 


waste mill, at 
partment the 
short staple 
degree of uniformity and close control 


requires a 


of relative humidity. The concentration 
of air-borne fly is unusually severe. 
To provide the desired conditions, 
Bibb Mfg. Co. expressed a desire to 
humidifying 
equipment which embodied certain fea- 
that then 
Such a piece of equipment, however, 


purchase unitary type 


tures were not obtainable. 
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was beng developed by Carrier Corp. 
hut had not yet been built or field 
vested. Based on field requirements and 
the original conception of the unit, a 
ample industrial humidifying unit was 
constr! ‘ted. 

Through the cooperation of Bibb, 
the unit was set up in a short-staple, 
otton- waste, spinning-room section so 
hat severe operating conditions would 
he encountered. The equipment was 
ested over a period of months so that 


it could operate under varying out- 
door weather conditions. The results 
and performance of the equipment 
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Psychrometric chart showing 
lifying and cooling effect ob- 
i when outside air is humidified. 
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70 
Dry Bulb Temperature F. 


were tabulated so that a record was 
available of the complete test run. The 
conclusions thus obtained from this 
preliminary extensive test operation 
indicated that the industrial humidify- 
ing unit offered a solution to the textile 
air conditioning problem, with simplic- 
ity of application. reliability. uniform- 
ity of control. and economy of opera- 
tion. As a result of the findings of this 
test run. Bibb decided to install a 
number of the units to make a com- 
plete installation in the entire spinning 
department of the cotton waste mill. 
indicated the 
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Fig. 2. Section of psychrometric 
chart showing that less cooling take 


place when air i 


recirculated. 


proper number of humidifiers required. 
It was found desirable that the units 
could best be located along one wall 
adjacent to the windows, as shown in 
Fig. 3. (on next page) thus distributing 
the humidified air across the 45-ft. 
wide spinning room. The equipment 
was thus positioned above the outside 
best accessible. 

during 


aisle, where it is 

The units 
working hours, without interrupting the 
mill production. Sectional in con- 
struction, permitting each light section 
to be easily handled. the units were put 
in place without elaborate scaffolding 
The short air ducts con- 
necting the intake of the industrial 
humidifiers to the outdoors were made 


were installed 


or supports. 


to the upper sash of the windows. These 
were equipped with inlet 
Access doors were provided to 


openings 
screens. 
permit blowing off any accumulation 
of lint that might collect on the inlet 
screens. All piping was installed along 
the outside wall, and convenient man- 
ual shut-off valves were provided for 
each of the humidifiers. 

Te insure a lint-free water supply 
to the units. and to provide continuous 
service, removable lint screens were 
installed in the water tank and a filter 
was that permitted 
cleaning and flushing out without in- 


selected periodic 
disassem- 
auxiliary 
make-up 


terruption of the service or 
The 


consisting of a 


bling of any parts. 
equipment, 
water tank, centrifugal 
filter, and thermostatically 
water heater, was located on the floor 


pump, water 


controlled 


below. 

Since the temperature of the water 
circulated is above the dew-point tem- 
perature of the room, no sweating of 
the pipes was encountered and no pipe 
insulation was required. 


RESULTS OBTAINED. On a typical sum- 
mer day approximately 100 lb. of vapor 
was added to the air per hour per unit. 
Based on this performance. the enter- 
ing air from outdoors 
about 18° F. by 
The relative humidity within the spin- 
ning room was maintained at 65% and 


was lowered 


evaporative cooling. 


held at this correct relative humidity 
throughout the entire room. Not only 
did the working conditions for the peo- 
ple and product improve, but the 
uniformity of the air conditions main- 
tained increased the over-all output of 
the spinning machines. Thus, the hu- 
midifier proved itself a valuable tool 
It cleaned the 
air and provided adequate ventilation at 
all times. Since no free 
discharged from the unit, no wetting 


to increase production. 
moisture is 
down on the machinery is possible. 
Actual results obtained from this in- 
stallation can readily be seen from the 


recorder charts (Fig. 4). Chart I indi- 


93 





cates temperature and humidity record- 
ings taken before the industrial humidi- 
fiers were installed: that is, spray 
heads only. as governed by their auto- 
matic control, were in use. The con- 
trols were set for 65% r.h. Note that 
the relative humidity varied between 
60% and 82%. Also, during this same 
period of time simultaneous tempera- 
ture recordings indicated a_ tempera- 
ture variation of from 86 to 98° F. Due 
to “on” and “off” control of the spray 
heads and no circulation of positive in- 
troduction of outside air, close control 
of temperature and humidity was not 
realized. 

Charts IJ and III (Fig. 4) show 
recordings of relative humidity and 
dry-bulb temperatures when industrial 
humidifiers are in operation. The two 
charts are essentially the same except 
that No. 3 chart was obtained by hav- 
ing instrument 
suspended to eliminate vibration effect 
the The 


results shown on these charts indicate 


the recording spring 


on the pen of instrument. 
the effect of evaporative cooling after 
the units were put into operation and 
was in The 
65% Note 
how constant are the conditions of air 


unit control system use. 


controls were set for r.h. 
when the system operated over a 24-hr. 
period. The temperature also was 
maintained at 93% F..+2° F. A marked 
contrast shows up between Chart I and 


em 


Chart III, indicating a definite improve- 
ment. even though the outdoor tem- 
perature was higher than when test 
No. 1 was made. 

The industrial humidifiers were de- 
signed for low power consumption. 
The low resistance to the air flow 
encountered in the units makes it pos- 
sible to use propeller type fans designed 
for high efficiency direct connected to 
motors. The power required for the fan 
is 0.2 hp. per 1.000 c.f.m. circulated. 
The water requirement is 0.7 g.p.m. pet 
1.000 c.f.m. circulated. the pump pres- 
sure being only sufficient to raise the 
water to the top of the unit from where 
it circulates by gravity. In the overall 
picture of fan and pump power ex- 
pended for humidification and evapora- 
tive cooling by any number of industrial 
units is only a small fraction of the 
power consumption of the mill. 


THE UNIT HUMIDIFIER consists of three 
(1) the air intake 
the humidifying and fan 
(3) 
The unit is of 


sections: 


section, (2) 


major 


section. and the air distributing 


section. sectional con- 
struction for economical production and 
to facilitate its installation. The assem- 
860 Ib. 


\ir is drawn into the intake. pulled 


bled weight is approximately 


through the humidifying section by the 
fan, and is discharged through adjust- 
able air distributing outlets. 


Fig. 3. Battery of unit humidifiers installed 
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Air may enter the inlet section frog 
the outside or it may be re-circulatel 
from the room. as controlled hy ¢ 
segment dampers. These are iniereg 
nected by a paniagraph arrangemey| 
and are actuated by a damper mote 
under automatic control. The _ recire 
lated air enters the unit through ty 
lint catchers. located at both sides ¢ 
the inlet section. They are made 
perforated metal arranged in convo} 
tions. This design has a large surfag 
area and low resistance. A condensay 
drip pan is provided below the ink 
section, drained into the main dry 
pan located under the humidifying an 
fan section. 

The main humidifying section cop 
sists of a housing inclosing the humid 
fier elements. reheater coil, and a pm 
peller type fan and motor. It is pm 
vided with a removable drip pan ; 
the bottom. The flooding pan, locate 
at the top of the section is in contad 
with the upper edges of the humidifying 
packs. It is equipped with plastic or 
fice water distribution. ! 
gradual control of the water flow « 


inserts for 


the humidifying packs is provided } 
the use of two metering weirs. The pa 
is covered by a gasketed lid to exclud 
all contamination with lint. 

The humidifying packs are special 
fiber fillers contained i 
which slide in 


treated wood 


metal frames vertica 


é 


Bibb Mfg. Co. cotton waste m' 
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a. 4. Chart | shows temperature and relative humidity recordings before unit humidifiers were installed. Charts || 


nd Ill show recordings with humidifiers in operation. 


Comparison of Chart | with either Chart Il or Chart III 


eveals the evaporative cooling and more uniform temperature and relative humidity obtained with the unit humidifiers. 


muides, and are accessible from the 
bottom of the unit. Air is drawn through 
he wetted packs which provide a high 
legree of humidification, and simul- 
aneously cool the air by evaporation 
{the moisture. The packs offer only 
Mow resistance to the air flow and they 
lo act as scrubbers to remove air- 
ome dust which is washed down with 
he surplus water. 
The humidifier section contains an 
ficient reheater coil to provide heat 
hen room load is inadequate to main- 
iin the required temperature. It is of 
xtended surface type, with wide fin 
Mpacing to give low air resistance and 
easily cleanable. The propeller type 
an designed for low power consump- 
ion is direct connected to a totally in- 
lsed motor located within the section. 
The main drip pan is located below 
he humidifier fan section and _ is 
lounted on ball bearing rollers to give 
sy access to the humidifying ele- 
hents. 
The air distributing section is a 
lort outlet duct attached to the front 
{the humidifier-fan section by means 
f hinges. It is easily swung to one 
ide or the other to permit full access 
ithe fan and motor. The section is 
toviled with vertical and horizontal 
flector vanes, permitting directional 
mntrol of the air discharge and thus 
uking it possible to adjust the air dis- 
‘bution to suit requirements. 
Maintenance of the units has ful- 
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filled the expectation of low cost and 
simplicity of service. Lint catchers are 
easily reached, and special lint clean- 
ing tools for the removing of lint dur- 
ing operation are provided. Because of 
the large cuantity of lint encountered in 
cotton spinning, the catchers require 
cleaning once each shift, and there- 
their accessibility and the fact 
that the cleaning can be done without 
the shut-down is of major importance. 

Periodic cleaning of the humidifying 
packs is required. the frequency de- 
pending on the amount of flv encoun- 
tered in the textile process. The packs 
are accessible from the bottom of the 
unit by moving the drip pan on its 
ball bearing rollers. 

The life of the humidifying cell, oper- 
ating 24 hr. per day. is approximately 
one year, or more. depending upon 
individual mill conditions. The fillers 
are held in metal containers. They are 
easily renewed and are inexpensive. 
Also the whole inside of the unit, as 
well as the heating coil, is accessible 
from the bottom. The routine care of 
the fan motors and the keeping of the 
interior of the units clean requires very 
little time, and needs to be done only 
after long intervals of operation. 


fore 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for accurate 
regulation of temperature and relative 
humidity have been developed for 
special use with the unitary humidifiers. 
The instruments are actuated by com- 


pressed air for simplicity of modu- 
lation. The sensitive control elements 
are panel mounted, and the whole 
assembly is rugged and factory tested. 
One panel is used to control several 
units in a group. All actions of the 
control elements are indicated to the 
operator by pressure gage readings. 

The panel thermostat regulates the 
proportion of outside and return air 
circulated by each unit, thus permit- 
ting optimum utilization of evaporative 
cooling. The humidity is regulated from 
the hygrostat by modulating the water 
supplied to the units. Each unit is 
equipped with an individual dew-point 
control which can override the thermo- 
stat and throttle the volume of air 
drawn from the outside, if required. 

In cold weather, or when the ma- 
chinery load is not sufficient to main- 
tain the desired temperature, the re- 
heating coils in the units are grad- 
ually opened. These coils are operated 
in sequence with the outside air damp- 
ers to maintain the desired uniform con- 
ditions of air. Over-humidification is 
prevented by action of control elements 
on outside air dampers if the humidity 
of the outside air is excessive. 

The controls do not require a change- 
over setting from winter to summer or 
for seasonal variations. They automat- 
ically adjust to the needs of constant 
relative humidity under variable heat 
loads within the mill and under vari- 
able outdoor conditions. 





DEVELOPMENT OF AN AGEING TEST 
for sulphur-dyed cotton fabrics, need for 
suitable preparation of fabrics before 
dyeing, handling of Nylon and acetate 
fabrics to meet Government specifica- 
tions, and elimination of defects in hos- 
iery dyeing and finishing were subjects 
discussed at a meeting of the Piedmont 
Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & held in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., June 5. 

Ernest L. Caswell. superintendent of 
Cloverdale Dye Works. Inc., High Point. 


\. C., discussion leader of the hosiery 


Colorists 


dyeing group. turned the meeting over 
to J. Vaughn Boone, of Geigy Co. who 
described a number of ways to eliminate 
dyeing and finishing defects common to 
the trade. According to Vr. 
tiger stripes experienced in dyeing hos- 
\rmy summer tan 
rightly be attributed to yarn differences, 
hut it is too late to change yarn after 
is knit. His questioning of 
manufacturers has revealed that 
they attribute this defect to uneven ten- 
sion of the 
bath. 
he done to the dye process to elimi- 
nate tiger strips. 


Boone. 


‘ery in shade can 


the hose 
yarn 
yarns in the mercerizing 
There seems to be little that can 


Good dyeing practice requires selec- 
tion of a penetrant that conditions the 
bath, gives quick and thorough penetra- 
tion, does not lose its wetting-out prop- 
erties at high temperatures, 
thorough scouring action to relieve the 


gives a 


goods of grease and dirt. and has a re- 
tarding action in conjunction with the 
dyes, 

Due to fastness requirements choice of 
dyes is limited. If only the proper shade 
were required, cheap directs that boil 
off and on easily, and exhaust slowly 
and evenly, would be a good choice. 
Colors having these properties are gen- 
erally of poor fastness to washing: 
therefore. the next best thing is to con- 
trol dyebath 


means. By 


exhaustion by chemical 


carefully establishing and 
maintaining the alkalinity of the bath. 
by salting slowly. by using retarders. 
and by allowing ample time for the 
shade to build up to bath exhaustion, 
better results can be obtained. 
streaks in 
considerable trouble. 


out should be done in 


Beat-out 
caused 


hosiery 


a weak solution 
of the same penetrant used in the dye- 





have 
Beating- 


Hosiery dyeing and fabric finishing 


discussed at recent A.A. T.C.C. meeting 


bath. keeping it slightly on the alkaline 
side. Even this practice will show beat- 
out streaks if the damp goods are al- 
lowed to lie for any length of time or if 
entered into a bath with dye already 
present, This is especially true of fast- 
exhausting colors, because the color 
will start feeding on the wet portions 
with the dry part holding back several 
minutes. A good practice to eliminate 
this trouble is to wet out goods at 120 
F. before adding the dye. and in cases 
where goods have been beat out for some 
time let them run a few minutes at 120° 
F. before adding the regular penetrant, 
This unsaturated water bath will pull 
the excess penetrant off the wet portion, 
giving a much more uniform wet-out. 

Dyers of Navy black were advised to 
replace the restricted blacks with after- 
treated 90°. blacks. 
more expensive, but they give superior 
dyeings with less trouble. 


These dyes are 


Variation in the dyeing of yarn of 
50% wool can be at- 
tributable to lack of uniformity in the 
wool and to the overloading of the dye 


cotton and 50° 


machines. The scouring operation for 


wool-cotton mixtures can be 


improved 
by scouring oils from the wools with 
soda ash and soap to get a more uni- 
form base. Union dyeings have come to 
the fore with the passing of random 
chrome-dyed wool, because of more 
consistent results and a better finished 
hose. In some cases directs which stain 
used, but it is 


found best to include neutral dyeing 


the wool heavily are 


wool colors in the formula. 


FABRIC FINISHING. Sidney M. Cone. 
manager of Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro. XN. C. and M. McGee Cal- 
houn, dyer of Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. 
Couleemee. N. C. headed by the forum 
on the finishing of Government fabrics. 
In the group discussion. it was agreed 
that mineral oil present in tallows used 
for warp sizing could not be removed 
and resulted in spotty finishing. 

The suggestion was made that some 
special attention be given to the size 
content of warps in Government fabrics 
both by the manufacturer and the Quar- 
termaster Corps so that finishers would 
not have to adjust size content. 

It was the that proper 
preparation of the goods before dyeing 


consensus 














is the most important factor in th 
dyeing and finishing of Government 





fabrics. In discussing mercerization be 
fore or after dyeing. it was generally 
agreed that it should be done befor 
dyeing when using the continuous dye. 
ing process. In reply to an inquiry as 
how to keep selvages of the 6-0z. twill 











from rolling, one member suggested the 
use of a 16-end basket weave selvage, 
and another member suggested a pneu 
matic selvage guide on machines. I 
answer to a question on Sanforizing 
speed, it was agreed that for heavy 
twills a speed of 60 to 70 yd. per min 
is practical. 

John B. Neely, superintendent dyeing 
Burlington (N.C.) Mills Corp. and 
E. R. Hopkins. superintendent of Ston 
cutter Mills Co.. Spindale, N. C., spok 
on the dyeing and finishing of rayon 
and Nylon military fabrics. 

Gradual development of the tech 
niques of handling and finishing fabric: 
of Nylon and acetate have been made. 
E. R. Hopkins told one group. The un 
usual characteristics of Nylon so littl 
understood a short while ago made spe 
cifications and standards difficult to def 


Progress has beer 

























termine or meet. 
made in handling Nylon and acetate for 
Government fabrics in all phases 0 
manufacturing and handling. Perman 
ence of finish under a variety of climatic 
and field conditions is necessary sinc 
parachutes and other equipment musi 
be operated from the Arctic to the 
Equator. Such finishes have been diff 
cult to obtain. 

T. R. Smith, president of the associa 
tion, is chairman of the committee on 
the ageing tests for sulphur colors tha! 
was attended by Lt. Col. Frank 4 
Steadman, Philadelphia Quartermaste 
Corps; C. A. Ryberg, associate researc! 
director of the A.A.T.C.C.; and othe 
interested members of the association 
No definite conclusions were reporteé 
from this committee. although discus 
sions continued throughout the day. 

The banquet held in the evening wa 
presided over by i. Norris Rabol 
chief chemist of Union Bleacher! 
Greenville. S. C., and chairman of thi 
Piedmont Section, William McLaurin 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu 
facturers was the gue: 
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speaker. 
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Electronic Sewing Machine 





Electronic sewing machine for use in fabricating coated fabrics (RCA) 


An electronic sewing machine that 
radio-frequency current instead 
of a needle and thread to join plastic 
materials, has been developed by RCA 
Victor Division of Radio Corp. of 
\merica, Camden, N. J. Although still 
in an experimental stage, it shows pos- 
sible application in the manufacture of 
war equipment, especially in the mak- 
ing of raincoats and caps, weather 
balloons, and etc. A thin, solid seam 
that is air- and water-tight is “stitched,” 
creating a bond that is stronger than 
the material itself, 

Thermoplastic coated fabrics to be 
sealed. or 


uses 


“sewed.” are fed across a 


table top through two small rollers 
which serve as the “needle.” A small 


radio frequency generator is connected 
to these rollers. As they pull the ma- 
terial along, they cause a concentrated 
beam of radio frequency current to 
pass through the material. Heat is 
generated by a dielectric loss, or, in 
other words, by the struggle of the 
current to get through the closely 
packed molecules of matter which com- 
pose the material. The heat, together 
with a very light pressure causes ther- 
moplastics to fuse, or weld, in a tight 
bond. 

Somewhat similar in appearance and 
‘ration to the 


= 


conventional sewing 


machine, the electronic device derives 
it» heating current from a low-power 
oscillator. A small electric motor with 


loot pedal control drives the rollers. 
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Ordinary alternating current of 110 
volts supplies the power for both the 
motor and the oscillator. Tests have 
revealed the electronic machine as an 
handling 
Vinylite. 


effective instrument for the 
of such thermoplastics as 


Koroseal, and Pliofilm. 


Dryer for Knit Goods 


Dyeing Textile 
Unit of American Viscose Corp., work- 
ing in cooperation with the engineering 
staff of & Schwartz, Phila- 
delphia, have developed a new type 


technicians of the 


Proctor 


of drum dryer for use in drying and 


finishing warp-knit and circular-knit 


fabrics. The new machine uses a 
principle radically different from that 
currently in common use in the United 
States. It is stated that the drum 
dryer not only gives improved results 
on fabric stability or in producing fab- 
rics that are more resistant to shrink- 
age and stretch, but also reduces the 
cost of drying and finishing warp knit 
and circular knit textile fabrics. 

The principle used in the new ma- 
chine involves the drawing of hot air 
directly through the knit fabric. At 
the same time, by the use of an over- 
feeding device. longitudinal fabric 
stretch is controlled; and, by means of 
a spreading mechanism and a fabric 
blanket, lateral fabric stretch is con- 
trolled. One of the new machines has 


been built by Proctor & Schwartz and 
is now in commercial use in a textile 
mill, but the shortage of needed critical 
materials will probably delay the man- 
ufacture of additional machines until 
after the war. 


New Feeding Unit 


Development of an improved feeding 
unit to be used with the No. 12 Lattice 
Opener and Cleaner, has been an- 
nounced by Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston. This feeding 
unit, it is stated, feeds the distributor 
supplying the pickers at a rate free 
from variations in amount or density, 
hence eliminating the need for an over- 
flow system for handling excess cotton 
frequently supplied by the fluctuations 
in flow found in other systems. 

A new feeding unit is attached to 
the No. 12 Lattice Opener by adding a 
Control Reservoir and a No. 11 Dust 
and Waste Extractor. The reservoir 
is much larger than that usually used 
with other equipment and contains a 
sensitive rake and mercoid switch, a 
set of spiked feed rolls and a drive 
assembly with 14 hp. motor. Control 
of the motors driving the feeders and 
the feed table in the opening room is 
through the mercoid that is 
actuated by the rake. 

The reserve box section of the No. 


switch 






a 


we 


No. 12 Lattice Opener with new 
feeding unit (Saco-Lowell) 
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11 Dust and Waste Extractor contains 
a cage and fan section. This reserve 
box is fitted to the front side of the 
screen and fan so cotton dis- 
charged by the cage section falls into 
the large cotton box. 
holds a_ sufficient 


section 


The reserve box 
amount of cotton 
to provide a uniform feed to the pick- 
ers. The mercoid switch controls the 
feed from the opening room, thereby 


providing efficient control over the flow 


of cotton to the reserve box. This 
arrangement of equipment eliminates 
the use of return feed systems in an 


opening line. 


Variable-Speed Drive 


Of unique the Master 
Speedranger, a _ variable-speed drive 
made by Master Electric Co.. Dayton, 
Ohio. The unit consists of an all-metal 
variable-speed built 
with a constant-speed electric motor. 


design is 


device integrally 
The Speedranger has been in produc- 
tion for several but has been 
given no publicity until comparatively 
recently, when production facilities 
were greatly expanded. Units are now 
being manufactured in three different 
speed ranges of 3 to 1. 6 to 1. and 9 to 1, 
and in sizes up to 3 hp.: larger sizes 


years, 


Ps 


” aay 


rg 


Fig. |. Cutaway view of Speedranger; 
cones and ring are in low-speed posi- 
tion. (Masters Electric.) 


Input shatt.. 





’ 






FIG. 2 


Output shaft 


Position of Cones and Ring 
for Low Speed Operation 


Fig. 2. Positions of cones and rings for high- and low- 


speed operation. 
two extremes. 
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Position of Cones and Ring 
for High Speed Operation 


Latter shown at the left; former at 
the right. Controls vary the positions between these 





Impregnated persimmon 


are being developed. The Speedranger 
is expected to find numerous applica- 
tions in the textile industry. 

The construction of the Speedranger 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. Essentially, 
variable-speed drive consists of a steel 
ring which runs over two driving and 
two driven steel cones. By varying the 
position of the ring on these cones, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the speed is varied at 
the output shaft. The output speed can 
be increased or decreased instantly 
while the unit is at rest or in motion, 
by means of a handwheel, a manual 
remote-control unit, or an automatic 
control device. At any setting the speed 
is said to remain practically constant. 

When the Speedranger is operating 
at no load, very little torque is trans- 
mitted by the ring and very little con- 
tact pressure is required to provide 
traction between the ring and the cones. 
When a load is applied to the output 
shaft, the ring wedges into the angle of 
the cones. This increases the contact 
pressure between cones and ring in 
direct proportion to the load applied, 
thus insuring positive metallic traction 
(with no creeping) at all load condi- 
tions within the rated capacity of the 
unit. The no-load position of the ring 
is shown by the solid lines in Fig. 3; 
heavy load is shown by dotted lines. 

Other mechanical features of the unit 
include oversize ball bearings through- 
out, designed to meet the thrust and 
radial load conditions under which they 
operate; automatic equalizer which 
equalizes any change in the setting of 
the parts with relation to one another; 
oil bath system of lubrication with metal 
oil 


seals; and speed indicator. 


--/nput sha ft 


s 












2 Output shaft 


Fig. 3. Position of 
ring, no load 
(solid), heavy 
load (dotted). 


shuttle (Watson-Williams) 


Persimmon Shuttles 


Impregnated or fiber covered per- 
simmon shuttles are being manufac. 
tured by Watson-Williams Mfg. Co.. 
Worcester, Mass., to replace those for- 
merly made of dogwood. All persim- 
mon stock is selected to specifications 
and thoroughly seasoned. When fiber 
covering is desired it is applied in the 
same manner as on dogwood shuttles. 
An impregnating process is given to 
some shuttles to toughen the wood and 
obtain increased shuttle life. 


Honor Roll Plaque 


An improved honor roll plaque em- 
bodying a number of new features has 
been developed by M. M. Gottlieb As- 
sociates, Inc., Allentown, Pa., for those 
firms wishing to honor their employees 
in service with the armed forces of the 
nation. The plaque is made of a hand- 
rubbed walnut panel, upon which are 
mounted thick glass plates which are 
decorated in gold, red, and blue. The 
special composition name plates are 
gold imprinted and are held in place 
under the glass plates. Names can be 
inserted merely by sliding the new 
plate into position. The individual name 
plates used in the plaque are held in 
place without nails or screws and there- 
fore can be re-arranged at any time. 
Thus, if alphabetical arrangement of 
the names is desired it can easily be 
maintained. 

A printed card is furnished for pres: 
entation to each individual whose name 
appears upon the honor roll plaque. 
This announcement card is, in itself, 
decorative and is imprinted with the 
name of the firm and also the name of 
the individual to whom it is presented. 
It can be framed or mounted to make 
a lasting memento. 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


Fluorescent lighting units redesigned 
to meet the new government specifica: 
tions which permit a minimum steel 
content in fluorescent lighting fixtures, 
have been announced by Mitchell Man- 
ufacturing Co., 2525 N. Clybourn Ave. 
Chicago. The units, it is stated, are 
flexible and economical to instal] and 
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maintain and retain the good lighting 
features of those units produced before 
the government regulations. Individual 
or continuous row lighting units may 


he obtained for surface or suspension 
mo inting. 


({n industrial thermometer of one- 
piece design has been announced by 
Taylor Instruments Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The instrument, as con- 
structed, uses a minimum amount of 
bronze and is avaiJable in many com- 
binations of straight and angle stems 
with threaded or union connections and 
in many standard temperature ranges, 
varying from —40° F. to 750° F. Scale 
lengths are obtainable in ranges from 
7 to 9 in. 


Industrial rubber covered rolls 
made with Ameripol synthetic rubber, 
ure announced by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. The rolls made with this syn- 
thetic rubber 


are restricted to war 
orders with the highest ratings. 
The company also announces that 


it is prepared to furnish rolls covered 
with another type of synthetic rubber 
for those orders which cannot qualify 
for Ameripol. These rolls are made in 
a wide range of hardness, from 80 
durometer to a very soft compound. 


Industrial fluorescent lighting 
fixtures may be spaced as great as 6 
in. apart using a Flexi-Coupler device, 
developed by Martin-Gibson Co., 999 
Harper Ave., Detroit. This device makes 
it possible to retain all features of a 
continuous-run installation and yet 
the number of fixtures in- 
stalled. For example, it is possible to 
place nine 100-watt fixtures in a 50-foot 
run instead of ten. 


saves on 


An all-leather V-belt consisting of 
side walls of full grain leather firmly 
cemented on a leather core is being 
offered by Chas. A. Schieren Co., 30 
Ferry St.. New York. These belts are 
obtainable on rolls and may be made 
endless by cementing. Simple tools for 
cementing and joining the belts are 
supplied by the company. It is stated 
that the construction of this type of 
\-belt prevents appreciable stretching 
even when carelessness or accident has 
permitted them to become oil soaked. 


Streamlined fluorescent lighting 


fixtures meeting the latest critical ma- 
terial weight requirements of the War 
Production Board have been announced 
by Sylvania Electric Products Co.. 
Hluorescent Fixture Division, Ipswich, 
Mass. These flexible units are de- 
sizned so that they may be used either 
as individual mountings or group 
liountings and come with two 40-watt. 
three 40-watt and another model with 
100-watt fluorescent lamps. 
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Cementing Woven 
Cotton Belting 


Data on a new method for cementing 
woven belting have been released re- 
cently by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
method was devised by Max Kholas, 
Westinghouse beltman, who was 
granted a patent on the process. Woven 
cotton belting cemented by this process 
is being used extensively by Westing- 
house on several types of equipment. 
Belt sizes range from 3¢ to 84 in. wide; 
from 2 to 8 ply; and in various lengths. 

The method of cementing the belt- 
ing is quite simple and is done without 
special tools or expensive equipment. 
The actual splicing can be done right 
at the machine where the belt is to 
be used. This permits the 
cemented belting having the advan- 
tages of endless belts on machinery and 
equipment so constructed that endless 
belts cannot ordinarily be used. 

The actual splicing procedure is 
somewhat similar to the method used 
in splicing leather and rubber belts. 
The belt is first cut to length, allowing 
for the splice and deducting for stretch. 
The ends are tapered to a feather edge 


use of 


with each ply being step cut. Next 
the ends are prime coated with a 
solvent and cement solution. After 


drying 5 to 15 min., a sheet of cement 
which has been immersed in solvent is 
placed between the ends of the splice 
and the belt is then securely clamped 
and allowed to dry. Drying time varies 
with the size of belt and 
peratures. 

Westinghouse is offering the method 


room tem- 


on a license-free basis to companies 
engaged in war work and will give full 
information to companies so licensed 
on the process, type of cement used, 
and specifications for a special inner- 
bound weave belting which is needed 
for power transmission purposes. 


How to Maintain Oil 
Circuit Breakers 


Costly failures and delays in opera- 
tion are prevented if the starting 
breaker functions properly when an 
It is necessary that 
the breaker receive periodical inspec- 
tion and maintenance 


emergency arises. 


if failures are 
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Instructions to all spinning machine main- 
tenance men may be prepared and posted 
on the bulletin board, as suggested in a 
recent issue of Atwood Twists, published by 
Atwood Machine Co. 

Eee 
to be prevented. When properly ap- 
plied, oil circuit breakers protect the 
motor from overloads, short-circuits 
and guard against the sudden applica- 
tion of full voltage to the motor after 
it has come to rest. 

N. P. Wilson, Engineering and Serv- 
ice Dept., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., has listed ten points to check 
for proper maintenance. However, the 
frequency of inspection and main- 
tenance depends upon the severity of 
the duty which the breaker must per- 
form and the condition of operation. 
Usually, a light monthly 
with a thorough inspection and mainte- 
should be satis- 


inspection 
nance semiannually 
factory. 

1. Before making any adjustment 
to an oil circuit breaker, make sure 
that all lines leading to it are elec- 
trically dead. 

2. Be 


erounded. 


sure the breaker frame is 


3. Do not operate the breaker exces- 


sively by the electrical operating 
mechanism when the oil tank is 
removed. 


4. Examine all contacts frequently, 
especially after severe short circuits, to 
see that contacts are properly aligned. 


Dress or replace contacts that are 
burned. 
5. After making adjustments, test 


the breaker by hand to make sure that 
it operates smoothly and correctly. 
6. Inspect the oil regularly and after 
(Continued on page 102) 





Important News of a Ring Twister 


The ATWOOD 
RING TWISTER 


The Atwood Ring Twister, Model 10 (and the of twist and avoidance of waste in process. The 
even more heavily constructed Model 11) repre- Atwood Model 10 and Model 11 Ring Twisters 
sent a natural and logical development. Atwood _ now bring you all of the well established Atwood 
Ring Twisters have always had virtually complete advantages for the larger packages and heavier 
responsibility for the twisting of the finest and yarns. 


most expensive yarns calling for extreme accuracy Here are some of them: 


Individual Control Of Each Spindle And Feed Roll Unit greatly increasing the ease 
and efficiency with which the operator can do her work. 


Waste Of Yarn Minimized — the Atwood stop motion halts the spindle and feed 
rolls instantly whenever a single end breaks in the plying operation. Its action 
is sensitive and sure. Knots can be tied in single ends. No more dirty yarn. 


Operation Is Really Convenient ——- every part of the Atwood Ring Twister is easy 
to get at. Creeling is accomplished without reaching or straining. Threading up 
is done easily and quickly on the individual feed rolls for each spindle. 


Single Drive — Uniform Spindle Speed-— The Atwood Ring Twister employs a 
single belt drive delivering equal driving power to each and every spindle. 
There is no opportunity for drive variation throughout the long life of the endless, 
lapless belt. Constant spindle speed for the entire machine is always assured. 


Ts When one spindle is stopped, no other spindle is affected. 
—_— = 
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Ends Totally Enclosed But Readily Accessible — Gearing and builder motion are 
neatly protected against dirt and damage. Big doors assure complete convenience 
of lubrication and inspection. The same goes for the motor drive at the other end. 


Many Construction ‘‘Plus’’ Features The Atwood Ring Twister is unusually com- 
pact, takes minimum floor space. Traversing thread boards are standard equip- 
ment. So are full-length separators. Lifter rods are an integraily mounted part of 
the rigid midstand; no extra brackets are employed. The entire machine is built 
to “take it’, 


Extreme Flexibility—Fits Your Requirements Like A Glove—Traverse up to9!% inches. 


Any ring size up to 5%4 inches. Any desired spindle spacing. Your choice of a NOW is a good time 
variety of feed roll types. Any type of creel —- for cakes, cones, bobbins or tubes. . to become fully 

informed as to the operating 
Spindle speed is limited only by the ceiling on the ring twisting principle. Change and economic advantages 


or reversal of twist is accomplished in a jiffy. Builder Motion provides for virtually of the ATWOOD Ring 


Twister for your yarns. We 
any type of take-up package. are prepared to discuss 
them with you. Just say the 
word, 
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severe short-circuits. If it shows signs 
of moisture, carbonization or dirt, filter 
retest it before replacing it in 
See that the oil level in the 
tanks is maintained at proper height. 

7. Remove all oil and thoroughly 
clean the tanks, tank liners, lift rods, 
and terminal bushings at least once a 
year. 

8. Thoroughly inspect all bolts and 
nuts; tighten if necessary. 
all pins, links and bearings for exces- 
sive wear. Check all cotter pins. 

9. Dielectric tests of the oil should 
be made every three months to show 
if it is reasonably circuit 
breaker work. Samples should not be 
taken until the oil has remained undis- 
turbed for at last If test- 
ing for indication of water, take the 
sample from the bottom of the tank. 
For indication of carbon and after a 
take the 


from the surface of the oil. 


and 
service. 


Inspect 


good for 


four hours. 


heavy short-circuit, sample 

10. Arrange for regular inspection to 
see that the circuit breaker is in ad- 
justment, the oil of good quality, and 
the complete breaker 
required. 


functions as 


Steam Trap 
Maintenance 


Don’t order new buckets when yout 
old trap buckets can be reconditioned, 
is the advice offered in a recent 
of Armstrong Trap Magazine, pub- 
lished by Armstrong Machine Works. 
Seldom, if trap bucket 
need replacing, but if trouble is en- 
countered it is usually with the bucket 
hook. These may be replaced. 

If the hook is riveted to the bucket, 
it may be removed, as shown in Fig. 1. 
by grinding off the old rivet heads and 
riveting the new hook in position. An- 
other kind of trap has the hook welded 
to the bucket cap. 
sary to remove the hook hy culting it 


issue 


ever, does a 


Here it is neces- 


Just grind off the o/d rivet 
heads and rivet the new 
hook in position 





Fig. |. Method of removing old hook. 
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/ 
Remove the hook by cutting it 
off at the point where sf curves 
up trom the bucket cap 


Fig. 2. Removing a welded hook. 
off, as shown in Fig. 2, at the point 
where it curves up from the bucket cap 
and attaching the new hook by riveting 
it on top of the old hook. 


Inspect Your 
Electric Motors 


Inspection and servicing of motors 
should be systematic, especially under 
present wartime conditions, according 
to an article contained in Motor Fitness 
Manual, issued by General Electric Co. 

Frequency of inspection and the de- 
gree of thoroughness will be governed 
by (1) the importance of the motors in 
the production scheme (if the motor 
fails, will production be slowed seri- 


ously?), (2) percentage of day the 
motor operates, (3) nature of service, 
(4) environment. 

An inspection schedule must, there- 
elastic and adapted to the 
needs of each plant. The following 
schedule, covering both a-c and d-c 
motors, is based on average conditions 
insofar as duty and dirt are concerned: 


fore, he 


Every week 

1. Examine commutator and brushes, 

2. Check oil level in bearings. 

3. See that oil rings turn with shaft. 

1. See that shaft is free of oil and 
grease from bearings. 

5. Examine starter, switch, fuses, etc. 

6. Start motor and see that it is 
brought up to speed in normal time. 
Every six months 

1. Clean motor thoroughly, blowing 
out dirt from windings and wipe com- 
mutator and brushes. 

2. Inspect commutator clamping ring. 

3. Check brushes and renew any that 
are more than half worn. 

4. Examine brush holders and clean 
them if dirty. Make sure that brushes 
ride free in the holders. 

5 and 6. Check brush pressure and 
position. 

7. Drain, wash out, and renew oil in 
sleeve bearings. 

8. Check grease in bearings. 

9. Check operating speed or speeds. 

10. See that end play of shaft is 
normal. 

11. Inspect and tighten connections 
on motor and control. 








New Dyes and Chemicals 





Organic Alkyl Peroxide 


Announcement is made by Union 
Bay State Co., 50 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of a new organic alkyl 
peroxide which is believed to be suit- 
able for use as an oxidizing and bleach- 
ing agent in processing cotton, wool, 
and other textiles. Chemically, the new 
product is known as t-butyl-hydroper- 
oxide. It is supplied in the form of a 
stable liquid with an active oxygen 
content of about 10%. It is soluble in 
many common organic solvents and is 
slightly soluble in water. 


White Pigment 


Development of a new pigment which 
is expected to find several applications 
in textile processing has been an- 
nounced recently by Columbia Chemi- 





cal Div., Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
new pigment, known as Silene, is a 
white, finely divided, precipitated, hy- 
drated calcium silicate. Silene is com- 
posed of fine particles in the form of 
small, friable agglomerates that are 
readily dispersed in various vehicles 
such as are used in coating textiles. 
It can be redispersed in water. 


Mildewproofing 
Process 


Announcement has been made re- 
cently that Aqua-Sec Corp., 1450 
Broadway, New York, and General 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New 
York, have been appointed sole selling 
agents for the Puratized process for 
rendering textiles mold and mildew 
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Today—it is the tools to win 
the war... 


Tomorrow—it will be the 
tools to win the peace. 


That is how we consider our 
immediate job at SONOCO, 
and how we are planning 
for our bigger job of the 
future. 


The same men and 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD 
ONT: 


HARTSVILLE 
Ss. Cc. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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women who are now 
fighting and working to 
win the war will, in the not 
too distant future, all be 
working to win the peace. 


.and that poses a chal- 
lenge to American Industry 
which we, for one, want to 
be ready for. 


American Industry, not gov- 
ernment, builf the ‘Arsenal 
of Democracy.” It will also 
build the peace and 
prosperity of 

the future. 


MYSTIC 
CONN. 


. oa 
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GIVE US THE TOOLS... 
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resistant. This process, which is recom- 
mended for treating materials to con- 
form to the mildew resistance require- 
ments of various Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps specifications, is a de- 
velopment of Gallowhur & Co., Inc., 250 
East 43rd St., New York. 
advantages cited for the Puratized 
are: (1) imparts a lasting 
mildew and mold resistant finish: (2) 


Among 


pre CeSS 


free of objectionable odors; (3) does 
not alter color of materials; (4) may 
be dried at high temperatures; (5) 
compatible with other finishes; (6) 
does not increase flammability; (7) 
does not alter hand of materials; (8) 
does not add toxic or irritating proper- 
ties; (9) does not affect porosity; and 
(10) no additional plant equipment 
is required for application. 


New Publications 


Fundamentals of Human 
Relations for Supervisors 
ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION: by William 


Spriegel and Edward Schulz; John Wiley 


New York; $2.25. 


must be 
grounded in the 


Supervisors thoroughly 
fundamentals and 
principles of supervision and human 
relations in order to exercise 
This book gives 
these fundamentals along with a con- 


group 
control effectively. 
ference outline for supervisory groups 
that desire to understand and apply 
them to their everyday, practical prob- 
lems. Material on group control, mor- 
labor relations 
should be of immediate interest. 

It is recognized in this book that the 
supervisors job is largely one of hu- 
man engineering and that he should 
make this knowledge of supervisory 
and human relations principles a part 


ale, absenteeism, and 


of his own personality by applying 


them in his own way. 


Directory of Canadian Dry 
Goods Field 
CRA R ANAT APPAREL 
Fraser's 
Ltd versity Tower 
anada; $2.00 
This 644-page volume contains clas- 
sified lists of all Canadian manufactur- 
ers of textiles, apparel and furs. An- 
other list gives Canadian agents serving 
mills, wholesalers and retailers; also 
agents in Canada for firms outside the 
country. A further feature is a list of 


trade names alphabetically arranged. 


Other Publications of 
Interest to Textile Men 


Jupeinc Fasrie Quatiry. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1831, U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
Super dt. ol Documents. 
Washington; 5c. This bulletin attempts 


culture: 
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to cover briefly the identification of cot- 
ton, silk, wool, and rayon. Wearability, 
serviceability, colorfastness, shrinkage 
control, and special finishes of fabrics 
are considered from the home _ eco- 
nomics point of view in this 22-page 
bulletin. 


Uirra-VioLtet Licnt anp Its AppLi- 
cations; H. C. Drake and Jack De 
Ment (1942); Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; $3.25. Applications of ultra-violet 
radiation in industry, microscopy. 
spectroscopy, and chemistry; contains 
list*of many important inorganic and 
organic substances with their test re- 
actions. 

Resins, Rusppers, Prastics; Edited 
by H. Mark and E. S. Porskauer; In- 
terscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York: $38. Abstracts in 
loose-leaf form of papers and articles 


in trade and scientific service maga- 
zines. Yearly service comprises approxi- 
mately 700 
abstracts. 


pages of comprehensive 


Report ON O1L-ENGINE Power Cost 
FOR 1941; American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers, 29 West 39th St., 
New York; $1.25. Executives and engi- 
neers concerned with the problem of 
economic power supply for industrial 
plants will find authoritative and use- 
ful data on cost of operation of diesel 
engines in 151 plants. 


ProcepURE HANDBOOK OF ARC WELD- 
ING DesiGN AND Practice, Seventh Edi- 
tion: Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; $1.50. Mill maintenance 
will find much useful information in 
this welding handbook to help “keep 
‘em running” for the duration. Eight 
sections of this 1,308 page book contain 
such material as welding methods and 
equipment; technique of welding; pro- 
cedures, speeds and costs; methods of 
testing; weldability of metals; and 
typical applications of are welding in 
maintenance. 


men 


A Taste or Common HAZARDOUS 
Cuemicats, Sixth Edition; National 
Fire Protection Association Interna- 
tional, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston; 
20c. Information on shipping 
tainers and safeguards for 
flammable chemicals is covered, along 
with new material in this edition about 
oxygen breathing equipment, flammable 
limits and range, ignition 
temperature, and propagation of flame 
and flash point. Such information is 
of value to mills storing flammable 
chemicals under wartime conditions. 


con- 


storage 


explosive 


News of Suppliers 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
appointed Lloyd A. Fitzgerald, front 
office manager of the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, to the position of Employee 
Relations Director. Before his entrance 
into the hotel field in 1930, he was em- 
ployed in the production department of 
the Draper Corp. 


Atlantic Chemical Co., Joseph Buon- 
anno and Hugh J. Bonino, co-owners, 
have purchased the Centredale Mill in 
North Providence, R. I. The purchase 
included 70,000 sq. ft. of floor space, of 
which 50,000 sq. ft. will be put into 
immediate use for the manufacture of 
ATCO textile chemicals for war pur- 


poses. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Charlotte. N. 
C., has purchased the hickory timber 
rights of 3.400 acres of forest in North 
Carolina, near Marion, and the com- 
pany has installed a sawmill and has 
hegun the production of picker stick 


blanks. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading. 
Pa.. has issued its 15th annual “Statisti- 
cal Survey” of the full-fashioned knit- 
ting industry for 1942. The total num- 
ber of full-fashioned machines in the 
United States at the start of 1943 was 
13.230 and 980 machines were scrapped 
in 1942. The preface notes that the 
facilities of Textile Machine Works are 
now devoted exclusively to the war 
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Used for longer life on 
pivoted-motor-base, idler, 
high-speed, and open 
drives; small pulleys; 
overloads; shockloads; 
and short centers. Resistant to boiling water, oil, 
acid fumes, dry heat to 
: 365°, alkalies, dust. 
Chrome Retanned. High- 
Sest tensile strength. 
’ § Greater transmitting ca- 
: pacity. Practically free of 
f static electricity. Specially 
curried. Hand processed 

by skilled workmen. 





Used for longer 
life on idler, high- 
speed, and open 
drives; small pulleys; overloads; shockloads; 
and short centers. Resistant to oil and heat. 
Tanned in Gambier by our long-time process. 
Greater tensile strength than Oak Tan. High 
transmitting capacity. Very flexible. Specially 
curried. Hand processed by skilled workmen. 
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BELTINGS 
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OAK 


Specifically used on overloaded drives 
for immediate starts with no slipping 
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| All Barnes belting: is put together throughout with waterproof cement and made strictly from first-quality center 
\- stock. All belting is prestretched, run in, and tested. Special treatments against mineral oils, steam, acid fumes, etc., 
s are given on request. Write for thickness schedule and price list. 
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For condenser drives, eccentric 
drives, mule drives, spinning-frame 
drives, Gaulois pulleys, and genera- 
tors. Reemay ply goes next to pulley 
for high coefficient of friction; oak 
ply on top, for weight and firmness. 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY - 


RNESZ 


Where unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


APRONS—BELTING @ FLAT ¢ ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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For drives in wetness, excessive mois- 
ture, or high humidity conditions 
where shipper or flange pulleys are 
involved. Mineral Tan ply goes next 
to pulley to withstand moisture with- 
out slipping or stretching. 


or stretching. Gam-Oil ply, which 
has the highest coefficient of friction 
of any of our leathers, goes next to 
pulley. This belt is especially adapt- 
able to picker drives which have 
changing loads, 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GEORGE O'KEEFFE, who has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Dryer Division 
of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
He is a graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology and was a member of the sales 
department of Proctor & Schwartz. He will 
handle all matters pertaining to sales which 
were formerly taken care of by the late 
Frederick Kershaw, president of the com- 
pany. 


effort and that no further issues of the 
“Statistical Survey” will be undertaken 
until the victory is won. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has appointed John J. Sokolinski, pre- 
viously manager of the textile division, 
to be general manager of the Brooklyn 
plant. 


General Aniline & Film, Linden, N. 
J., has established a research division 
comprising laboratory, market develop- 
ment and patent departments. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., reports net profit for 
1942 of $859,234 compared with $1,- 
162,324 for 1941. In 1942 war contracts 
absorbed 95% of its capacity. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York, has begun production of mag- 


nesium metal at the newly-erected 
magnesium-chlorine plant in Louisiana. 
The plant is owned by the Defense 
Plant Corp. and has a future capacity 
of more than 50.000.000 Ib. of mag- 
nesium metal a year. The plant uses a 
new process developed by the Mathie- 
which produces 


son engineers pure 


magnesium metal and liquid chlorine. 


American Machine & Metals, Ine., 
East Moline, Ill. has appointed C. H. 
Wallace as sales manager of the Tol- 
hurst Centrifugal Division. He has been 
with Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp.., 
Stamford, Conn., since 1925. 


C. H. WALLACE now sales manager of Tol- 
hurst Centrifugal Division. 


Hart Products Corp., New York, has 
added to its technical staff, H. Martin 
Friedman, B. Sc., M. Sc., as chief 
chemist in charge of the leather chemi- 
cals division. Mr. Friedman was for- 
merly with A. J. & J. O. Pilar, Newark, 


N. J., as head of chemical laboratory. 


Dayton (Ohio) Rubber Mfg. Co. 
has appointed Kenneth K. Karnes as 


representative in the South Carolina 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS DISPLAY—Travelers in Boston's South Station during the two weeks 
of May !7 to 31 saw a display prepared by Scott & Williams, Inc., shown above, which 
filled a large three-paneled window in the station. It consisted of enlarged photographic 
cut-outs of the Komet links-and-links and no-seam Nylon machines, an assortment of Komet 
links-and-links hosiery—infant's, men's slack and half-hose, women's anklets and half-socks 


knee-socks and full-length hose—enclosed in a huge roccoco picture frame. 


No-seam 


Nylon stockings were exhibited on transparent Lucite hosiery forms. 
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KENNETH K. KARNS now South Carolina 
representative of Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


(Bill) 


who has entered the service. 


area formerly handled by W. L. 
Morgan. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., has ap- 
pointed Walter L. Hudson, Columbus. 
Ga.. to take charge of the territory 
which includes Alabama, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas. Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see and Texas. succeeding the late B. F. 
Barnes, Jr. Mr. Hudson is also in 
charge of the Atlanta, Ga., stockroom. 


Cuprinol, Ine., Boston, Mass., has 
appointed Stein, Hall & Co., New York, 
as exclusive sales agents in the textile 
field for the distribution of its mildew- 
proofing and other preservative agents. 


Chemical Corp., 
Philadelphia, has taken over the plant 
formerly the No. 2 mill of Ontario Dye- 
ing Co. at Rorer and Ontario Sts. and 
is remodeling for expanded production 
of its finishing materials including Fen- 
Aseptic, Fen Anti-Mildew and Fen 
Water-Repellent. Robert A. Bruce, vice- 
president and treasurer, represents the 
company in the South with headquar- 
ters at Greensboro, N. C.; C. H. Crane 
is representative in Eastern Pennsy!- 
vania, New York and New England; 
G. C. Harkins is 
Southern 


Amalgamated 


representative in 
Pennsylvania. Delaware. 
Maryland and Virginia. Production is 
going 75° into the war effort. 


Kali Chemical Co. has purchased 
industrial building at 
25-47 Moyer Street. Philadelphia, and 
the adjoining lot. for the manufacture 
of textile chemicals. 


the four-story 


C. Walter Seidel, Chicago. has be- 
come Midwest representative for Che- 
ney Bros. on their various yarns, in 


addition to his other accounts. 


Veeder-Root, Inc.. Hartford. Conn. 
Graham H. Anthony. president of this 


company has been elected a trustee ol 


the New York Trust Co. 


Bobbin Corp.. 
has appointed William 
Rosendale to take charge of its techni- 


‘reeland Spool 4 
I land Spool & 


Hazleton. Pa.. 
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Chart Your Course For Victory 





‘The textile industry is charting its course 
for Victory. Brilliant achievements of produc- 
tion of goods essential for war. Conservation 
of time, manpower and materials. Sacrificial 
buying of more and more War Bonds. All 
these things are speeding the day of Peace. 


But even now in confident anticipation of 
war’s end, you must chart your course for 
another kind of victory. Victory for your 
products in the unceasing battle of competi- 
tion again to be established. Amazing new 
uses for textiles, new products conceived by 
the necessities of war will require new mer- 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 a ES. 


Dry Transfers # 
Prestomarks 
MAN tal } Embossed Seals 


=\ 


chandising technique, new packaging, new 
marking for protective and informative iden- 
tification. 

Kaumagraph Identification Products have 
been fully proved in the grueling test tube of 
war. New products, new methods have been 
developed by Kaumagraph research. While 
they are available now for your war products, 
it is none too soon to consider them for your 
post-war products. 


Why not send for a Kaumagraph Identifica- 
tion Man now? He can help chart your course. 





Wilmington, Delaware 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. 
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been 


FRANK PERRY NEMEC, who has 
named manager of purchasing division of 
General Electric Lamp Department at Nela 
Park, Cleveland. This post was left vacant 
recently because of the death of Fred P. 
Harris. Mr. Nemec joined GE in 1922. 


cal service division. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Duplan Corp. as assist- 


ant manager for the last five years. 


A. B. Carter, Ine., Gastonia, N. C., 
has appointed W. S. Johnstone as mem- 
ber of the sales force for the Boyce- 
weavers’ knotters and travelers of all 
kinds. He will cover South Carolina 
and Augusta, Ga. He formerly repre- 
sented the National Ring Traveler Co, 
in North Carolina. 

Quaker Chemical 
Conshohocken, Pa., held a War Show on 
June 9 to acquaint the personnel with 


Products Corp., 


the importance of their work as a part 
of the national war effort, and to create 
interest and pride in the combatant 
equipment which they, in conjunction 
with millions throughout the nation, 


are building. 


Se @ 
textile bleaching chemicals, has ap- 
pointed D. Stewart Quern, of Charlotte, 
N. C., as southern manager. Mr. Quern 
with Becco for the last 15 
District offices and warehouses 
1021 West Palmer, 


Becco Sales Corp., Buffalo. 


has been 
years. 
are maintained at 
Charlotte. 


As: < Win- 
chester (N. H.) Division, received the 
Army-Navy “E” Award last month. 
Machine 
Conn., has received a star for its “E” 
indicating this 
award for an additional six months. 


Lawrence Leather Co., 


Atwood Co., Stonington. 


pennant, renewal of 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
appointed T. M. Cunningham as gen- 
eral manager of construction and serv- 
ice. G. D. Harbin has been designated 
regional construction manager of Car- 
rier’s Central Region to fill the vacancy 
created by the transfer of Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 


Commercial Factors Corp. —Eugene 


G. Lynch, assistant vice-president and 
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removed his 





Textile Service. Ine. has 


iormed by Joseph A, Bryant. Jr.. 


headquarters in Providence. R. LL. for 
the manufacture and sale of specialties 
for the rayon. worsted. woolen. dyeing. 


finishing. 


He was formerly in the Boston office of 


\rnold. Hoffman & Co. 









Nela_ Park, 
Cleveland. Ghio, reports that more than 
150 lighting attended the 
spring Wartime Lighting Course. 


Ala.. is 
multi-wall 
bags by relocating at Mobile existing 


General Electric Co.., 


counselors 


Bemis Bag Co., Talladega, 
increasing production of 
equipment to produce sewn and pasted, 
valve and open-mouth, multi-wall paper 
bags. The Mobile plant will serve all 
the southern territory. 


McCann-Erickson, Ine., New York, 
has added Hugh D. Lavery to its New 
York staff. For the last seven 
years he has been with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., as advertising manager 
of a number of departments and sub- 
sidiary companies, and later as mer- 
chandise manager of the Organic Chem- 
icals Department. He planned both the 
merchandising of DuPont “Zelan” 
and the marketing of DuPont “Aridex”. 


office 


Passaic, 
message before 


Raybestos-Manhattan Ine., 
N. J... brought their 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
this rather than sending it to 
them by mail. Sumner Simpson, presi- 
dent, the stockholders, 
urging him to attend the meeting and 
offering luncheon to all as a special 
inducement. About 250 stockholders 
gathered at the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York on April 6. On display around 
the room were exhibits of the war prod- 


year 


wrote each of 


ucts being manufactured by the four 
operating divisions. 


Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has appointed Robert G. Bloom as con- 
troller, succeeding William J. Bassett, 
retired. 


Lukens 


Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio, has 
recently moved from its original factory 
site at North Ridgeville into completely 
remodeled and modernized plant and 
offices in the city of Elyria. 


United States Steel Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill.. a United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary, has purchased the 


physical of Moise Steel Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The supply company 
will continue the steel warehouse busi- 
ness conducted formerly by Moise Steel 
Co. in Milwaukee. 


assets 






Kneland representative of Com- 
nercial Factors Corp... New York. N. 


from (4 
Franklin St. to 80 Federal St... Boston. 


with 


sizing and printing trades. 









DONALD K. BALLMAN, 


been 


who has 
made head of Dow Chemical Co's recently. 


formed Service & Development Division. 
The division will be concerned exclusively 
with development of new chemical products 
for use both now and after the war. 


Magnetrol, Ine., a division of Fred 
H. Schaub Engineering Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, has appointed E. J. Snetsinger as 
manager. This division 
will assume complete control of the 
manufacture and sale of Magnetrol 
automatic liquid level control units. 


general new 


“Blue-Printing the World 
of Tomorrow” 


Under the above title, United States 
Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J., has pre- 
pared a folder outlining the scope and 
purpose of Planning Boards, which it 
has established to help industry meet 
technological, economic, and human 
(consumer) problems of the world of 
tomorrow. These boards are composed 
of experts, technicians, and engineers, 
as well as a consumer representative. 
Industries in which boards have been 
established include textiles, engineer- 
ing, leather, chemicals, plastics, food- 
stuffs, etc. 


Application Procedure for 
Rationed Oils Outlined 


All industries, large and small, which 
use crude or rationed cottonseed, pea- 
nut, soybean and corn oils in the man- 
ufacture of inedible products are urged 
by the War Food Administration to 
place their orders with suppliers by 
the Sth of the month preceding de- 
livery. 

This will give suppliers (producers 
and refiners) ample time to apply for 
allocation to meet their requirements, 
and will contribute largely to the 
smooth operation of the entire fats and 
oils distributing program. Emergency 
cases may be handled through interim 
allocations, but delays can be prevented 
if these are kept to a minimum. 
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{ f ERCERIZED cotton yarns must have unsurpassed qualities 


for military uses, to be filling such important War assign- 





F ments. Here are the major military uses— * 
iS 
n 
; Uniform twills and Aviators’ safety belts 
officers’ shirting materials. and various aircraft tapes. 
Socks for the Armed Forces. 
Much of the current production Shoe Laces and Branch Marks. 
- goes into this item. 
P- 
d 
; Airplane, glider and Insulating yarns for some types 
ea balloon cloth. of electrical equipment. 
of 
d 
e 
n These uses account for a large percentage of the 
‘ record breaking production of mercerized yarns. 
LUXE DUNK, 
} is taking its place in supplying this vital Wartime production. Ver 
h Z 
little is available for civilian uses,—until after the War. Then we 
-d will be ha to fill the demands again in what promises to be a 
to - 
ny bountiful peacetime economy for all Americans. 
e- 
rs 
or Ter 
_ Dig MERCERIZING COMPANY ¢= 
ba “tare ‘ 2 ( 
1e » a ss 
4 teks CHATTANOOGA ea TENNESSEE ~<ie 
by . « 
d Mik PE CUBIS. OSG 
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Readers interested in liter- 
this 


page may secure copies by 


ature reviewed on 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
connection, title of 
desired, and date of issue 


in which it was reviewed. 


—— 


item 


Accessories and _ services 
which contribute to better pro- 
duction and overall plant eff- 
ciency in woolen mills are men- 
tioned in the March-April-May 
issue of Davis & Furber News, 
published by Davis & Furber 
Machine Co. Among the acces- 
mentioned are a warp 
compressor, automatic oil or 
emulsion sprayer for raw stock, 
card clothing tension machine, 
waste-end conveyor and a high 
roller bearing doffer 


sories 


speed 
comb. 


Automatic floor to floor 
transfer of warp beams and 
slasher beams by means of the 
gravity type beam carrier and 
electric hoist operating on a 
monorail, is covered in a well- 
illustrated article appearing in 
the May issue of The Swirling 
Column, published by Ameri- 
can MonoRail Co. 


Saving 2 cents a pound, 
and at the same time producing 
a high quality yarn, is one of 
the items discussed in Shop 
lalk, a department appearing 
in the June issue of The How- 
ard Way, published by Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co. 

“Blind Workmen Steel- 
strap Army Textile Prod- 
ucts,” is the title of an item 
appearing in No. 12 of 
Process News. just 
published by Acme Steel Co. 
All textile men should be very 
much interested in reviewing 
this item as it offers possibili- 
ties for their shipping 


Issue 


1 ¢ me 


} 
t > 
Lhe 


own 


room, 


“Dividends From Your 
Power Plant,.”’ is the title of 
a 48-page booklet prepared for 
and mill managers 
by Preferred Utilities Co., Inc. 
[his booklet discusses such 
subjects as the dollars and 


executives 


110 


ae 


7 


cents importance of boiler efh- 
ciency, the relation between 
steam costs and profits, nat- 
ural versus mechanical draft, 
carbon dioxide and _ carbon 
monoxide, excess air, and fac- 
tors that govern labor costs in 
the boiler room. Many ex- 
amples, tables and sketches are 
contained in each of the top- 
ics discussed. 


Textile equipment used in 
woolen mills, felt mills, batt- 
ing mills and bagging mills, 
which is manufactured by Proc- 
tor & Schwartz, Inc., is de- 
scribed in a general catalog 
issued by this company. This 
30-page catalog illustrates each 
of equipment and de- 
scribes its uses and advantages. 


piece 


Two catalog sections are 
available from B. F. Good- 
rich Co. The first section deals 
with sheet Koroseal linings for 
tanks made of welded steel, 
wood or concrete. Tanks lined 
with Koroseal are resistant to 
many strong corrosives and to 
inorganic salts and alkalis. The 
second section prop- 
erties of Ameripol D, an oil and 
heat resisting synthetic rubber. 
Resistance to various substances 
which are the enemies of nat- 
ural rubber, hardness, tensile 
strength, elongation, weight, 
color, odor and taste, etc., are 
listed. 


discusses 


Fire extinguisher tables 
prepared in the form of charts 
have been issued by American 
LaFrance Foamite Corp. set- 
ting forth the various types of 
extinguishers, chemical _ solu- 
tions used, anti-freezing proper- 
ties, vaporizing liquids and in- 
formation concerning capacity 
and handling of these ex- 
tinguishers of both the ordi- 
nary hand-type and the wheel- 
engine type. 


Vertical and_ horizontal 
discharge types heaters are 
described in two specification 
sheets offered by Carrier Corp. 
The vertical discharge unit 
heater will heat from heights 
up to approximately 45 ft. 


“Engineering Handbook 
Hy-ENG.-1,”" has been issued 
by Hyatt Bearings Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and is avail- 
able only to those mill execu- 
mill letter- 
their posi- 


writing on 
head and _ stating 
tion. This 96-page handbook 
contains mathematical, _ trig- 
onometric and engineering for- 


tives 


mulas and tables which are of 
assistance to the engineer from 
the standpoint of bearing de- 
sign. Hardness _—_ conversion 
tables, steel analyses, essential 
engineering data on belt drive, 
spur gears, internal gears, hel- 
ical gears and worm gears are 
given. A 10-page section is de- 
voted to press fit bearings. 


Vinylite vinyl butyral res- 
ins are described in a 6-page 
technical data folder issued by 
Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
sulletin contains data on for- 
mulations, primer coating, pig- 
ments, plasticizers, finish coats, 
solvents, baking, calendering 
and cementing. 


Indicating and recording 
controllers for temperature 
pressure records in industrial 
plants are covered in Catalog 
No. 1200, issued by C. J. Tag- 
liabue Mfg. Co. 


Protection of metal against 
corrosion is discussed in a 
catalog known as “The Tocol 
Line,” offered by Protective 
Coatings, Inc. Various types of 
industrial coating are described, 
their uses enumerated and 
methods of application given. 


Safety engineers in textile 
plants will be especially inter- 
ested in a reprint entitled, 
“The Role of Lighting in Acci- 
dent Prevention,” being offered 
by Holophane Company, Inc. 
This article draws a direct con- 
nection between lighting and 
accidents and contains a num- 
ber of valuable charts and 
tables applicable to industrial 
lighting. 


Master mechanics § and 
maintenance men in textile 
mills will find booklet No. 
B-3201 covering brazing with 
phos-copper, and issued by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., of help to them in their 
repair work. This 12-page book- 
let contains hints on good braz- 
ing and proper joint designs. It 
also points out the advantages 
of phos-copper brazing. 


Welding and cutting oper- 
ators will be interested in a 
20-page pocket-size handbook 
being offered by International 
Acetylene Association. This 
booklet contains a list of do’s 
and don'ts for the man who 
welds and much helpful infor- 
mation and suggestions on the 
care and maintenance of blow- 
pipes, regulators, and welding 
and cutting accessories. 


Application of infra-red 
drying of textiles is discussed 
in a folder offered by Infra-Red 
Division, Carbomatic Corp, 
Typical applications of radian 
heat in the textile field are 
shown. 


A 14-page guide for better 
belt maintenance, issued by 
DuGrip Mfg. Co., considers such 
items as under-dressing and 
over-dressing of belts, cleaning 
dirty belts, de-oiling belts, pul. 
ley coating, treating new leather 
belts, dry belts and belt 
troubles and their causes. 


Volume One, number 
one of The War Worker, 
published by Stewart Warner 
Corp., has just been issued, 
This newspaper of the em 
ployees is published twice a 
month by the men and women 
of Stewart Warner, reporting 
the and serving as a 
common meeting place. 0! 
outstanding interest are two 
features to be run in each 
issue, one of pictures in the 
news and the other a chart 
showing the attendance record 
of workers on all shifts over 
weekly periods. 


events 


Conservation of _ safety 
equipment is discussed in a 
42-page booklet offered by Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. This 
booklet contains many sugges: 
tions on the handling and up- 
keep of safety equipment such 
as protective gloves, first aid 
kits, respirators and many 
other types of safety items. 


Industrial slat shades t 
guard against production losses 
and worker fatigue due to sun 
giare, sun heat, and draft are 
discussed in Bulletins No. 15] 
and No. 152, issued by Hough 
Shade ‘Corp. 


A revised list of fire pro- 
tective equipment has _ just 
been announced by Factory Mu 
tual Laboratories and includes 
many types of equipment mat 
ufactured under Emergency Al: 
ternate Specifications designed 
to conserve critical materials 
This list should be in the 
hands of all safety engineers. 


Fluorescent lighting for 
industry, their method of sus 
pension and data concerning 
mountings and average fodt- 
candles obtained, is covered it 
folder No. 31-F, offered by 
Bright Light Reflector Co. 
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This is how a set of Fullergript Card 
Brush Refills looks ready to operate 


When brush materials are gripped in Steel—like Fuller- 
gtipt—you have no worries about atmospheric tempera- 
tures affecting the brush materials or holding method— 
no tufts to fall out from splitting blocks or cement 
loosening. 


That’s why hundreds of flat cards in mills today use 
Fullergript, and are constantly replacing old tufted con- 
struction as fast as possible. These pre-formed spiral 
all-metal-back strips are easily attached to your present 
wood cores by following our simple directions. 


Study the photograph above. There are longer bristles 
at each end of brush strip to clean the ends of the 
fats where there is no card clothing and keep them free 
of oil and lint. Our Brush construction packs material 
int0o. a continuous, dense strip with no gaps to permit 
insufficient cleaning of the flat clothing. 


Cleaner Top Flats Mean Better Carding 


Many Carders started with trial sets of 
Brush Refills, and results meant building 
up to full installations over a period of 
excellent performance. These mills are 
not located in any one section of the 
country but spread over many States. 


We are confident that if you will give 
them a trial on a few machines, you will 
want only Fullergript Brushes. 


Here's the Installation Record of Six Mills in Six 
States. Names on Request. 


MACHINES NOW 

EQUIPPED WITH 
STATE . ORDER FULLERGRIPT 
Maine ....... we GO ROR se. cs 202 machines 
Georgia Sl ..114 machines 
Massachusetts pceee sd S60S..........102 machines 
South Carolina .... ae GEE s. 104 machines 
Alabama stand sets... 139 machines 
Rhode Island 6 Bete. . 242 machines 


Over 5000 Cotton Cards are in use today with Fullergript 
Replaceable Brush Strips. Why not investigate the 
economy and greater efficiency of these remarkable 
brushes? 


(Card Room at Manville Jenckes Corporation. 
Full complement of our Brushes on all cards.) 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


3594 MAIN ST., INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 8C, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The ever-changing requirements of fabrics made from synthetic fibres hav not 


altered this basic fact: the flexible Universal No. 50 is successfully E 
winding into package form, all the many types of yarn, regardless of the 
variety of winding specifications. 
od 


The characteristics of yarns now in the experimental stage, yarns destined 

to be the post-war sales leaders, will be further tests of the No. 50 

adaptability —and of the means it proy ides for accurately controlling tension 
and pressure. 

Firms contemplating the fabrication of such yarns can be 

confident that when wound on the 50, the yarn will 


have its original quality carefully preserved and 















will be in the most suitable form for their 


manufacturing operations. 


Wound on the 50... 
For WAVES or Wives 
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MORE THAN 90% OF ALL SYNTHETIC ee Pe 
FILAMENT YARN ON CONES IS PRE- al , 
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BI LL-ALL WORKERS 
NEED A BREAK 
IN THE JOB TO 
RELIEVE FATIGUE 
LETS SEE HOW TOM 
HANDLES IT: IN 
THE BIGGER MILL 


EACH WORKER HAS 
20 MIN. FOR LUNCH 
ON EACH SHIFT. 
FATIGUE OR RESTLESS 
NESS IS REDUCED By 
WELL PLANNED MEALS 


THIS DOG-STAND 
COSTS US PLENTY 
THERES ENOUGH 
WORKER HOURS 
WASTED HERE 
TO RUNA 


TOM- YOU HAVE 
INVESTED A 

LOT OF MONEY 
I WONDER IF IT 
1S WORTH IT? 


| Pye 
| 


WE ALSO HAVE THIS 
CLEAN, WELL-FURNISHED 
REST ROOM WHERE 
WOMEN TAKE TWO 
COMPULSORY RECESS 
PERIODS A SHIFT. THIS 
REFRESHES THEM. ACTUALLY 
WE GET MORE PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER QUALITY 
THEN BEFORE. 


GONE Too FAR- | 
NEXT THING THEY LL 
WANT FREE MEALS 
AND VALET SERVICE 


PETE- I'M NOT 
IN FAVOR OF 
PAMPERING THE 
HELP THEY'LL 
SPEND ALL 
THEIR TIME 


BILL~ YOu BROUGH 
UP THE WHOLE 
SUBJECT. BETTER 
SEE SOME OTHER 
PLANTS WITH ME 
AND THEN MAKE 
YOUR RECOMMEND- 


Do well managed cafeterias and rest areas increase worker efficiency and step up mill production? 


Letters from Readers 


Oilers Most Important 


Who Should Oil Machinery?” 
Pete and Bill, April, 1943 


te & Bill: 


Who should oil machinery and who 
“‘iould plant a cotton field? The two 
people best adapted for such jobs are 

and a farmer respectively—not 

Ixer or a lawyer. 

Pete says train an oiler for the de- 
partment. [ suggest training a crew of 
villers for the entire mill, give each oiler 
amount of machinery in each 
departn 
be spel 


nt. and schedule the time to 
in each place. Also, schedule 
le par!. to be oiled daily on a weekly 
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chart so the oilers will know what is 
expected of them each day, and then 
have a boss oiler to go with the crew 
to see that each man does his work. 

For example, a large mill needs nine 
oilers, and a boss: five for general oil- 
ers, two spindle oilers, and two dopers. 
The boss oiler knows the different kinds 
of oil and which is best for a particular 
machine part or method of oiling. and 
he requires the use of the best oil avail- 
able for each lubricating job. 

The fixer understand the ma- 
chine, but understand oil? 
What kind of oil is best for the several 
different parts? Does he know light- 


may 


does he 


weight oil will not keep a friction bear- 


ing on the loom cool, but that non- 
fluid oil will? Does a fixer know that a 
big bearing on cards requires two kinds 
of oil, cup grease and a light weight 
engine oil? The cup grease keeps it 
cool under normal conditions, but when 
a card becomes unlevel. the bearing be- 
comes hot. and the cup grease does not 
melt fast enough. The light weight en- 
gine oil at once makes the cup grease 
thinner, and keeps a steady lubrication 
on the bearing when most needed. 

Machines cost more money than any- 
thing else in the mill. so why not put 
an oiling crew on them, which under- 
stands the machines, and knows what 
is needed to keep them running—good 
oiling. The machines will last longer, 
and require less fixing. 

\ fixer receives more pay than the 
oilers, it’s true, but just how long can 
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PETE & BILL 


a machine run without oil? It takes 
brains to fix, all right, but it also takes 
brains to be a good oiler. In fact, the 
oiler has the most important job in the 
mill since the proper running of the 
machine depends largely on him. He 
knows the most obscure part is just as 
essential to keep the machine running 
as the ones that are most noticeable. 

Fires can be greatly decreased by 
giving each oiler certain machines fo 
which he is held responsible, and the 
boss will know who to call for a burned- 
out bearing, bobbin gear or twin gear, 
and don’t worry about them not being 
oiled. Hot machinery has a way of 
“talking back” within a few hours of 
neglect. If you doubt it, ask an oiler 
who missed an oil hole twice in suc- 
cession. 


A REAL Omer (Ala.) 


Learn the Joy of the Job 
Dear Pete & Bill: 


Did you 
achieve much 
did not like? 

History is full of incidents of men 
who have achieved in face of great dis- 


know a 
of suecess in 


ever person to 


work he 


couragements. The present time is one 
when men are learning the hard lesson 
of facing unflinch- 
ingly and Admiral Lord 
Fisher, one of England’s greatest sea 
heroes, once said: “What really is a 
man’s life is the endurance and_ the 
adversity and the non-recognition and 


discouragements 
cheerfully. 


the humiliating slights and the fighting 
morning, noon and night.” 

Nobody ever did anything well, or 
got anywhere, without joy in his job, 
and that is as true of little jobs as of 
big ones. I know of many successful 
superintendents and overseers who 
started at jobs that may have seemed 
uninteresting, yet of which they were 
unashamed and unresentful; they were 
banking on themselves, playing a thrill- 
ing game. 

There are dirty jobs, dull jobs, devas- 
tating jobs in the mills, but I think 
there are few of these that do not give 
some return outside of the pay envelope. 
Our United States’ greatest contribution 
to life is that honest labor is dignified 
and desirable for everyone. It really 
must help to know that you’re pulling 
your weight, doing your bit, and hold- 
ing your place in the world—at least 
it must help the man whose vision 
hasn’t been distorted. Do you agree? 

Unctie Dave (N. C.) 


Fire the Cronic Absentee 


“Handling Absentee Workers” 
Pete & Bill, May, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


As for me, I am strong in the opin- 
ion that absenteeism should not and 
ought not be tolerated in any plant, 
especially, plants manufacturing war 
material. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to every rule. The absentee might 
have valid and sufficient reason for an 
excuse for laying off, but without this, 


there is only one answer, eliminate such 
an employe. Sure, they are doing noth. 
ing but aiding the enemy; such an em. 
ploye is literally worthless to our armed 
forces, and to the preservation of liberty 


that is sure to dawn when our enemies 


have been crushed. 
I feel that an absentee is nothing by 
a hindrance to the progress o! the 
plant: a detriment to the successfu! con. 
clusion of the war, and let’s put him 
out of the plant for all time. 
Epona V. Wess (Ky,) 


A Set of Tools for Each Fixer 


“Who Should Pay for Lost Tools?’ 
Pete & Bill, June, 1943 


Dear Peter & Bill: 


This lost tool business 1s a pain in 
the neck to both overseer and_ fixer, 
With two and three shifts using the 
same kit, there’s no fixing of responsi- 
bility but a premium on good buck. 
passing. The best way out is a separate 
kit of hand tools for each fixer on each 
shift, and back they go into the fixer’s 
locker when he goes off. That sets the 
responsibility, and makes each man 
satisfied that his tools are as good when 
he picks them up as they were when he 
left them. friction—more effi: 
ciency! 

And let me express thanks to the 
artist who gives us such dramatic shots 
of Pete & Bill—he must have a real 
movie camera on the spot when these 
two good fellows get together. 


a ¥.e (LF 


Less 


Memories of Old Man Carelessness—By Martha Pittenger 


No. 7. DEATH FROM THE COMPOUND 


I shall now relate the death of one 
thoughtless oiler, whose injury was well 
planned by me. I watched him for days, 
followed job. I] 
thought | him off 
euard. And then, one day, just before 
quitting time. [ noticed he was think- 
ing of something else beside his job 
so | just 
prouder of myself all the time, for I 


him around on_ his 


would never catch 


hung on to him, getting 


could see I was having a great effect 
on him. 

He and I were side by side when he 
reached the card room and started oil- 
ing the compound the 
speeder. I had noticed in the past that 
he always used the lock to keep the 
started up—but 
today. he just dropped the door. neg- 
lecting to put the safety pin in place. 


under 


gear 


speeder from being 


[ was getting nervous for fear he would 
not get hurt. so I hovered over him 
even closer. 

He finally got the compound oiled 
and then reached back to oil the twit 
gear. Then the tender came along ani 
started up the speeder. It started tur: 
ing fast and before realize 
what was taking place. the teeth on the 


he could 


compound cut his arm deeply in sever! 
places. a bleeding cut, combined wit 
and oil. He had muel 
chance of getting well, for even firs! 
aid and a doctor’s care couldn’t stop 4 
serious infection, which in a few days 
brought death. 

I sorta smiled and chuckled to my 
self. I was the cause of one of the mos 
accidents I ever had the 
privilege of watching. 


sweal never 


successful 
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With 


executives curtailed because of 


meetings of operatin 
§ 


the war, there is a definite need 


of a meeting place where mill 


men can discuss their problems 


the Round Table. 





Attitude on Wage-Hour 
Law 


Do you know what is the majority 
pinion in the industry concerning the 
retention of the Wage-Hour Law after 
the war? 

Frankly, I have been trying to make 
i) my own mind and I want to get 
the viewpoints of others. 

{s a general proposition, | am op- 
posed to the perpetuation of any Gov- 
nment controls that can be avoid- 
able. On the other hand, I remember 
too well the wage collapse during the 
lepression, leading to successive price 
its, which took away all premium on 
good management. 

Do you think there is any way to 
prevent that type of unfair competition 
without a legal floor on wages and a 
legal ceiling on hours? 

| would very much like to get the 
pinion of other manufacturers. 

Executive (R.1.) 


What Is Best Type 
of Filling Fork? 


Many weaving superintendents have 
heir own pet ideas about the best 
‘ype of filling fork for reducing broken 
tids and mispicks. The side filling 
ork is preferred by some overseers, 
and the doubler fork by others having 
Yraper looms. Crompton & Knowles 
‘m to be divided between the 
ling fork and the side filling 
ne men don’t like the center 
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among themselves. The Mill Men’s Round Table is 
lesigned to supply this need. It is open to all readers 
ior discussion of any and all subjects relating to mill 
management and operation. Bring your problems to 
Give other mill men the benefit 
of your experience, and get their ideas in return. 


To encourage frank and open expression of ideas 








42nd St., 


filling fork, because it is hard to get to 
and adjust and rough blades can cause 
broken ends. Side filling forks cause 
mispicks on high-speed looms, and the 
double fork is replacing that largely 
on newer looms. What I would like to 
know is the type and width of loom, 
and the size of filling where each type 
of filling fork can perform at its best 
in reducing mispicks and broken ends 
to a minimum? 


J. D.( Ga.) 


Pre-Boarding Temperature 
for Acetate Hosiery 


In the June issue, J.C.C. asked about 
the proper temperatures for pre-board- 
ing and dyeing acetate rayon hosiery. 
We have been dyeing our acetate rayon 
hosiery at 180° F. and have obtained 
excellent results. We have never made 
any experimental tests regarding the 
results that are obtained by dyeing at 
the 200° F., for it was always our 
understanding that acetate rayon should 
not be dyed at a temperature of over 
180° F. 

The highest temperature that should 
be used in pre-boarding acetate rayon 
hosiery has been found to be 208° F. 
It will be observed, if tests are made, 
that the higher the temperature of the 
pre-boarding, the smoother the appear- 
ance, but if the temperature exceeds 
208° F. the hosiery will be tendered. 

We suggest pre-boarding at 205° F. 
for 2% to 3 min. 


We leave our acetate rayon stockings 


items published. 






and opinions on controversial 
subjects, names of contributors 
to the Round Table will not be 
published, but will be held con- 








fidential, if so requested. How- 


ever, source of contributions must be identified as 


evidence of good faith and to permit payment for 


Address contributions to: Editor 


Mill Men’s Round Table, TEXTILE Worxb, 330 West 
New York. Opinions expressed in this 
department are those of the writers and do not 


necessarily reflect the opinions of TEXTILE Wor p. 


























on the forms in the pre-boarding ma- 
chine after the pre-boarding period with 
the door open until the stockings have 
dried. The heat from the sides of the 
machine will dry the stockings quicker. 
They must be dry; or otherwise de- 
lustered areas will appear on the fab- 
ric, and these streaks cannot be re- 
moved, We then take the stockings off 
the forms and leave them stretched oui 
overnight, or at least for a few hours. 
If they are removed from the forms 
and placed directly into dye bags, 
there will be creases in the finished 
goods. 

We do not know much about the use 
of a drying cabinet, as we do not have 
one. There are some mills that are 
using this idea successfully; but since 
we have obtained good results and a 
smooth appearance by letting the stock- 
ings dry on the forms, and leavipg them 
stretched out overnight, we believe that 
this method is satisfactory. 

One interesting suggestion that we 
have recently been given is that the 
formation of air pockets in the pre- 
boarding machine during the pre-board- 
ing period will cause uneven dyeing, 
despite any and everything that the 
dyer can do to eliminate it. The only 
way to prevent the formation of these 
air pockets is to have the steam ente1 
into the pre-boarding machine through 
the bottom, and to have air vents or 
valves at the top of the machine which 
will allow the air that forms to be 
driven off by the steam pressure. 

Local conditions with regards to the 
acetate rayon yarn itself and the man- 
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ner in which it is thrown, the pre- 
boarding equipment, the water, the 
steam, etc., have a lot to do with the 
successful dyeing of acetate rayon 
hosiery, and the suggestions that we 
have given are the results of our 
experience. If this information is used 
as the basis of a starting point with 
modifications for local conditions, it 
will be found to give satisfactory 
results without injury to the stock- 


ings. 


G. E. B. (Tenn.) 


Training Loomfixers 
Quickly 


In reply to the inquiry in the June 
issue G.E.B. on training women loom- 
fixers, I will say that in the near fu- 
ture we will have loomfixers 
to run our looms, whether we like it 
or not. In training women for loom- 
fixers the method of training im- 
mediately becomes paramount. The 
method of training must be efficient, 
short and intensive. The best method 
of training is unquestionably the 
W.M.C. Training Within Industry Pro- 
gram. This method four 
steps, which applied to women learn- 


women 


consists of 


ers would be: 

1. Prepare the worker—Put her at 
ease. Find out what she already knows 
about the job. Get her interested in 
learning the job. Place her in correct 
position. 

2. Present the operation—Tell, show, 
and illustrate carefully and patiently. 
Stress key points. Instruct clearly and 
completely, taking up one point at a 
time, but no more than she can master. 

3. Try out performance—Test her by 
having her perform job. Have her tell 
and show you; have her explain key 
points. Ask questions and correct er- 
rors. Continue until know that 
she knows. 

4. Follow Up—Put her on her own. 
Designate to whom she goes for help. 
Check frequently; encourage questions. 
Get her to look for key points as she 
progresses. Taper off extra coaching 


you 


and close follow-up. 

With this method and under prope 
surroundings, the setting and adjust- 
ments of any loom motion could easily 
be learned in less than one week. By 
proper surroundings, | mean a good 
instructor, a quite and clean class room, 
equipped with one or more of the com- 
pany looms, set up for production run 
but without warp at first. This is so 
that the various loom motions can be 
easily dismantled and remounted dur- 
ing the instruction, Later a warp is 
put in the loom for production run 
and further instruction is given. 

I do not think the 


suggestion that 
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the women loomfixer learners be taught 
only to fix one or two loom motions 
would work out very well, since it un- 
doubtedly would entail a rather great 
amount of waiting. It could not very 
well be expected of the second hands or 
the headfixer to assign every job of fix- 
ing. That would make errand boys of 
them, for they would have to continu- 
ously run after the specialized women 
loomfixers and tell them about the 
looms which need fixing. It also would 
happen that at times one particular 
specialist would be overloaded and 
others would at the same time have 
nothing to do. The amount of waiting 
time for looms to be fixed would there- 
fore be extremely great, and, as a 
consequence, production would be very 
low. It must be admitted, however, that 
if a practical way could be worked out 
in assigning the jobs, the suggestion 
of highly specialized women loom. 
fixers would cut their training time 
down to a fraction of ordinary all-round 
training. I cannot see how this assign- 
ment of jobs could possibly be worked 
out to satisfaction, and unless G. E. B. 
has some such system worked out, I 
would recommend to train the women 
learners like ordinary men loomfixers 
with the exception of heavy work— 
such as for instance, putting in warp, 
changing driving gears; taking out and 
putting in crankshafts, rocker shaft, etc. 

If the women learners were given 
full-time practical instruction in sel- 
ting and adjusting mechanically the 
various loom motions for three or four 
weeks by a instructor in 
classroom and thereafter one half of the 


competent 


day in class room and the other half 
day in the weave room to learn “diag- 
nosis of current loom sickness” under 
a good loomfixer, she should be ready 
to go on a section in five to six months. 


I. O. M. (Mass.) 


Training Loomfixers 
Quickly 


Congratulations on the new depart- 
ment, known as “The Mill Men’s Round 
Table.” 

The letter written by G. E. B. in the 
June training 
quickly 
Here at 
loomfixing — is 
that is, instead of a fixer keeping up an 


issue on loomfixers 


was to me very interesting. 
Riverside & Dan 


altogether 


River our 


specialized: 


entire section, he keeps up only one 
motion of the loom, This is, I think the 
plan outlined by G. E. B. 

We have here already quite a few 
women loomfixers, or specialists, and 
plan to put on a many 
shortly. Women are doing as well as, if 
not better than, men on similar jobs. 

The Danville Textile School and the 
Dan River Textile School have classes 


good more 


of women loomfixers from every weay. 
ing department in this organization, 
We use a plan of instruction—The Jo} 
Instruction Training methods as oy. 
lined by W.M.C. 

We have had the specialized play 
in effect here for approximately one 
year. Here are the specialized jobs: 
(1) Driving motion man. (2) Let-of 
and take-up man. (3) Transfer man, 
(4) Pick-motion man. (5) Harnegg. 
motion man. (6) Standard-setting man, 
(7) Shuttle man. (8) Pick man. (9) 
Harness man. (10) Warp-stop motion 
and safety man. (11) Loom aligne; 
man. (12) Shuttle box adjuster man. 

These jobs of course, have minor 
motion adjustments added to each of 
the several jobs in order to make a 
complete coverage of the loom. 


O. M. (Va) 


When to Mercerize 


In the April issue of TexTiLE Wort 
was an article on mercerizing 
cotton piece goods. The author 
pointed out that the fact a plant has 
been doing a thing a certain way for 
a long time doesn’t necessarily mean 
it is the best way. For a good many 
years we have been mercerizing after 
kier boiling, washing, and drying. 

The author of the article mentioned 
above stated that his tests showed no 
appreciable difference in luster of fab- 
mercerized before or after kier 
boiling. By mercerizing before kier 
boiling, we would be able to cut out a 
washing operation and a drying opera- 
tion and would not have to neutralize 
the goods after mercerizing. We ran 
some trial pieces through the merceriz- 
ing machines after singeing and before 
kier boiling, then kier boiled, and 
bleached. When we compared these 
with pieces which had been run our 
usual way, we could not see any dif- 
ference in luster. This seemed to cor- 
roborate the tests reported in TEXTILE 
Wor Lp, 

However, there is one thing that still 
bothers us. The gray goods contain 
starch and other impurities. Now, if 
we should change over to mercerizing 
before kier boiling, wouldn’t these im 
mercerizing 


there 


rics 


purities build up in the 
bath, contaminate the caustic solution. 
and in time reduce the mercerizing 
effect of the caustic? We reclaim our 
wash and, after 


them, use them over and over again 


waters evaporating 
for mercerizing, adding enough new 
caustic to make up for that lost in the 
mercerizing process. Has anybody had 
any actual experience in mercerizing 
before kier boiling and, if so, can they 
tell me whether it gives as good results 
as mercerizing after kier boiling. 


R.E.H. (R. /)) 
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FOOT MACHINE may be provided with 
an attachment that permits the knitting 
in of an elastic yarn to produce a garter 
band similar to the regular ribbed top. 
This attachment is known to the trade 
as the Lastic-Top. In this article, con- 
sideration will be given to the jack 
cams of the split-foot machine, includ- 
ing those that produce the knitting of 
the Lastic-Top and to the operation of 
these cams when holes and drop-stitches 
appear in the elastic top and eyelet 
holes make their appearance in the 
suture seam of the foot. 

The dividing cam J and front cam 2, 
Fig. C51, contact the butts of certain 
jacks and elevate the corresponding 
needles to the latch clearing position 
during the knitting of the Lastic-Top. 
[he eyelet cams 3 and 4 elevate other 
needles through suitable jacks to pre- 
vent eyelet or open stitches along the 
suture seam in the split-foot. 













Front Jack Cam 


The front jack cam raises every other 
needle, therefore it diverts the butts of 
the jacks by virtue of it being positioned 
a 45° angle. This cam operates at 
the start of the elastic top and helps to 














knit tuck stitches to bind the elastic 
yarn, 

lt is customary, when starting the 
elastic top, to knit one or two courses 


of tuck stitches which serve as the welt. 
[hese tuck stitches are formed by the 
needles—every other one—that do not 
jacks under them. The needles 
jacks under them receive the elas- 
‘ic yarn at the auxiliary side, whereas 
the yarn knitting the top is re- 
elved from the regular feed side. On 
the next revolution of the cylinder all 
ieedles take yarn at both feeds and the 







lave 
with 
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luck stitches are cast off the needles 
tthe usual manner, forming a sort of 
em to prevent the elastic and non- 
lastic loops from raveling. When this 
elt, or hem, appears ragged in places, 
t float stitches appear at the start of 
he top, this condition is generally 
aused by- one or more needle hooks 





ting broken. However, if this defect 
curs and the needles seem to be in 
nspect the butts on the jacks 
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LATEST MODELS OF THE BANNER SPLIT- 


C1 


egy i 


By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


to determine if they have been sheared 
off by the front cams. While jacks will 
outlast needles, the butts do wear in 
time and sometimes break. All broken 
jacks must be replaced. 

Screws passing through the end of 
the cam lever and fastening the front 
jack cam in place must be kept tight. 
Needles and jacks in the cylinder 
grooves are usually lubricated by spray- 
ing with light oil from an antomizer. 
Some of this oil spray will naturally 
settle on these screws and seep around 
the threads, permitting them to work 
This action, together with the 
vibration of the jack butts contacting 
the cylinder revolves dur- 
ing the first courses of knitting may be 
sufficient to work the cam 
the lever. Butts are apt to be 
when they contact a loose cam. 

When commencing to knit the garter 
top the front stitch cam is withdrawn 
and allows half the needles, those with- 
out jacks under 
level where 
stitches or 


le »0s8e. 
cam as the 
loose 


on 
bent 


them, to pass at a 
will not cast off 
take yarn. The front jack 
cam acts in lieu of the front stitch cam 
during the formation of the tuck stitch 
raising the needles high 
enough to cast off the stitches and take 
yarn. When the tuck courses are com- 
pleted, the front stitch cam is brought 
back into active 


they 


courses by 


position again, and all 
needles are elevated regular knit- 
ting. The front jack cam does not con- 


trol the knitting of the Lastic-Top after 


for 


CHINES 
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Fig. C51. Cross-section of lower 
cylinder showing the jack cams and 
connections for raising needles to 
knit suture seam and elastic yarn in 


the ribbed top. 


the tuck courses are completed, but this 
writer has known fixers to set the con- 


trol drum so that the front 


jack cam 
remains in operative position during 
the entire knitting of the top. This is 


bad 
the 
sary 


practice because it subjects both 
cam and the jack butts to unneces- 


wear and tear. 


Chapter XXI (Cont.)—Belt Maintenance 


CLEANING BELTING AND APPLYING 
LUBRICANTS are best accomplished just 
before the machines are 
the weekend. When the 
started again on Monday morning, 
belting will be 


shut down for 
machines are 
the 
If the 
long be- 
fore stopping for the week, fly and grit 
will be deposited on the freshly oiled 
surface of the belts. This tendency will, 
greatly lessened 
machinery is not in motion. 


in good condition. 


cleaning and oiling are done 


of course, be while 
the Oil can 
best be applied with a brush and spread 
evenly over both sides of the belt so it 
will penetrate thoroughly. 

Some knitters on circular machines, 


during the last few years, have at- 
tempted to prevent the belts from slip- 
ping and the 
speed and production of their machines. 


Their method consists of pricking the 


consequently, increase 


face of the pulley with scissors or some 
sharp-pointed instrument to raise burrs 
which the belt. This practice 
only affords temporary relief, since the 


grips 


burrs soon wear off the face of the pul- 


ley, leaving small holes and pits. The 
burrs will penetrate the leather and 
tear the fibers near the surface and 


make the contacting surface of the belt 
rough, whereas it should be smooth. A 
rough belt surface wears rapidly. 











PICKER ROD STAND, Fig. W33, can be 
raised or lowered slightly by loosening 
the capscrew that holds it to the box 
back and box end. It should be so set 
that the tip of a boxed shuttle will 
strike in the center of the picker. If 
the tip of the shuttle does not strike 
the picker in the center, its life will 
be shortened. To determine the proper 
size picker at ordering, use a pair of 
dividers and measure the distance from 
the center of the picker rod to the tip 
of a new shuttle placed in the box. 
This will insure having the proper 
size picker for the shuttles. 

Packing of some sort must be used 
on the picker rod to stop the picker at 
the end of the forward stroke. Old 
belting cut in squares with a hole the 
size of the picker rod punched out are 
used by some fixers, while others make 
a roll of cloth and wind string around 
it and use leather blocks at each end 
to hold it in place. To prolong the life 
of reversible pickers, packing on the 
rod and picker stick bunter must be so 
arranged that the stick and the picker 
are stopped at the same time. If there 
is not enough packing on the rod the 
picker will soon wear out at the back. 
To prevent this, some mills do not use 
packing in the picker stick bunter, but 
depend on a long cloth roll on the 
picker rod. A method of packing the 
picker and the stick is illustrated in 
Fig. W34. 

A Victor shuttle check, illustrated in 
Fig. W32 appearing in the May issue, 
is used to prevent the shuttle from re- 
bounding and to absorb the shock of 
the shuttle coming to a Both 
spring and friction action are used in 
this check, the coil spring holding the 


stop. 


leather strap tightly against a friction 
plate on the stand. When the leather 
strap hard or oil soaked it 
should be replaced. Proper adjustment 
is made by moving the stand so that 
the back of the picker is 1% in. from 
the stop packing in the box end. Ten- 
sion of the spring should only be suffi- 
the shuttle 


becomes 


cient to prevent from re- 


bounding. Two wrenches are necessary 
to regulate the spring tension, one to 





Looms 


WOOL SECTION—Chapter XV (Continued)—Lay Motions 


1AEHS: 


By EUGENE P. SCHREMP 
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Crompton and Knowles Loom Works 


Fig. W33. Plain end of lay of C & K, W-2 and W-3 looms. 


loosen the capscrew at the top and 
the other to turn the squared bottom 
of the spring core. It should be remem- 
bered that the check spring must never 
be tightened beyond a point where the 
binder pressure cannot hold the shut- 
tle in place. An improperly operating 





Crompton and Knowles Loom Works 


Fig. W34. Packing the picker and the 
picking stock. 





check will cause serious trouble, be 
cause the shuttle must be properly 
boxed. Too much check will also cause 
excessive wear on the picker stick and 
check straps. Bearing surfaces should 
be well lubricated, but care must be 
taken not to allow oil to get on the 
leather check strap. 

The lay end used on the drop box 
side of a C & K, W-2 and W-3 loom, is 
assembled at the loom works. Proper 
alignment is secured by special gages 
and templates. If all bolts and cap- 
screws holding the lay end are kept 
tight the original factory alignment! 
will be maintained. 

Downward pitch should be the same 
as on the single box side; that is, * 
in. clearance between the edge of a 
18-in. straight edge at the beginning of 
the race plate. Box lay ends should also 
be aligned so that when the straight 
edge is pressed firmly against the box 
back it will project # in. into the reed 
line. This alignment is controlled by 
the two setscrews in the front of the 
lay end and shims placed between the 
two projections of the lay end and lay. 
This arrangement acts as a clamp and 
holds the lay end in its proper align: 
ment. 
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A. C. Tate. 


ical Editor: 


» read with a great deal of interest 
article in the April issue of TEXTILE 
WORLD ''Mercerizing—A New Approach," 
Following are some ques- 


Mercerizing Cotton 


which we have on the subject. 
Do most of the other plants mercerize 


aoods before the boil and bleach or 
the boil and bleach? 
desized before mer- 


Are 
ng? 


the qoods 


What speed do they run their mer- 


er / 


4, What is the temperature of the caustic 
the mercerizing mangle? 


: 


twe 


standard 


Are the 


mercerizers 


equipped with 


mangles or one and are they two roll 
nangles or three roll mangles? 

6. What kind of a washing arrangement 
they have on the mercerizers other than 
tha wash boxes, and how far is this arrange- 
t from the entering end of the mercer- 


hain? 


v many wash boxes do they have on 


nd of the mercerizers and what is the 
spted temperature of the water in these 


boxes? (8904) 


\s was inferred in the article on mer- 
erizing in our April issue, there is no 


procedure which is univer- 
ily employed in all plants. 


However, 


the following replies to your questions 
ive indicative of the methods ordinarily 
mployed. 


|. Probably the most common prac- 


P 


‘reerize and bleach. 


is to kier boil the fabrics, then 


Formerly, the 


practice was to mercerize on dry cloth, 
it today nearly every plant has de- 
eloped some method of mercerizing 


vet cloth, 


In some plants, mercerizing 


-carried out on gray goods which have 
rely been singed, wet out, and man- 
led 


In still others, mercerizing is 
arried out after kier boiling and bleach- 


2. Several years ago it was suggested 
it 


+) 


ent 


) 


f 





it 


otton piece goods be singed and 
esized in one continuous operation and 


mercerized 


wet, 


\ good many 


have adopted this method, but 


mercerize 
med above. 


without 


desizing as 


he speed at which mercerizing is 


| out ordinarily ranges from 60 


yd. per min., but some plants 
ie their mercerizing machines at 


as high as 80 yd. per min. 


ormerly it was the usual prac- 
cool the caustic in the merceriz- 


ingle to about 40°F. 
ire running at considerably high- 
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Today most 


er temperatures; for example, 65 to 
70°F. is preferred in many plants. In 
others, however, the temperature is per- 
mitted to go as high as 90° or 100° F. 


5. Practically all mercerizers agree 
that two mangles of the 3-roll type are 
preferable. 

6. Ordinarily, spray pipes are located 
above the tenter at about 14 of the 
distance from the delivery end. Dilute 
caustic solution which has overflown 
from the wash box or recuperator is 
pumped through these spray pipes and 
allowed to percolate through the cloth. 
On a 60-ft. tenter the first of the spray 
pipes would be about 45 ft. from the 
entering end of the mercerizer chain. 


7. Most plants employ either a 4- 
compartment recuperator or a 4-box 
washer operating on the counter-flow 
principle. The temperature of the 
water in the wash box is usually main- 
tained at about 170° to 180° F. The 
recuperators are usually fitted with per- 
forated steam pipes located between 
the guide rolls to allow steam to be 
sprayed on the goods as they pass 
through. the recuperator. Water is 
sprayed on the cloth as it leaves the 
recuperator, proceeds counter-current 
to the cloth, and overflows at the front 
end of the recuperator. 


Drafts and Twists for 
Spun Viscose Rayon 


Technical Editor: 
What drafts and 
spun viscose rayon yarns? 


twists are 


suitable for 
(8911) 

For conventional-draft frames the de- 
sirable range of drafts when running 
double roving varies from 10 to 13, on 
long-draft frames using double roving, 
16 to 18. When running single roving, 
7 to 8 is better for conventional draft, 
and 8 to 12 for long-draft frames. 
These figures are only approximate 
guides, giving a safe range of drafts 
for the average staple and yarn num- 
ber. 

Too high a twist tends to shear the 
fibers; and with too low a twist, the 
fibers are likely to slip. The range of 
twists depends upon the denier and 
staple length. As a guide, in a 30s 
yarn 1.5-den., 1#s-in. staple, a twist 
multiple of 3 gives the best strength. 
Higher counts and coarser staples re- 
quire higher twist multiples. A 20s 
yarn using a 3-den., 1¥ in. staple re- 
quires a twist of 314, and a 16s yarn of 


5 den., live-in. staple requires a twist 
multiple of 4. Other staple lengths and 
deniers will require changes in twist 
multiple to secure optimum strength. 


Defect in Knit Fabric 


r 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a 
fabric made of 8/! and 2 ends of 16/1 

tton in alternate feeds. This fabric was 
made on an 8-cut Wildman machine, 23 in., 
with 576 cylinder and 576 dial needles, 24 
yage. We should like to know what is wrong 
vith this cloth particularly why it feels 
smooth on the outside and rough on the 
inside. Also why the stitches on the outside 
are smaller than the stitches on the inside, 


piece of knitted 


“ 


and how these conditions can be overcome. 
Please comment on the cloth. (8902) 


The appearance of the fabric indi- 
cates that three conditions are contribut- 
ing to your trouble: (1) Apparently 
the needle slots in the machine, parti- 
cularly the slots in the dial, are packed 
with gummed oil and lint to such an 
extent that the dial needles rest on 
different levels, in which case the cylin- 
der needles draw stitches of different 
lengths. (2) The dial needles prob- 
ably are being drawn into the dial too 
deeply and are robbing the cylinder 
stitches to too great an extent; parti- 
cularly on the white feeds. (3) The 
dial cast-off cams are not drawing the 
needles to the same depth on all feeds. 

To remedy the trouble the following 
should be taken. The machine 
should be thoroughly cleaned, parti- 
cularly the slots in the dial, so that the 
needles will rest on the bottom of the 
slots and present an even line of dial 
needles. The dial cast-off cams should 
then be let out to a point at which 
the needles will just cast off the stitch 
when the machine is turned by hand. 
Then give the adjusting screw a quar- 
ter turn inward for safety’s sake. If 
convenient, use a gage of some kind 
to assure that the dial needles are draw- 
ing into the dial to exactly the same 
distance on all feeds. See that the 
take-up gives a reasonably strong pull 
on the fabric. By measuring a length 
of yarn on all feeds, see that the cylin- 
der needles are drawing the same length 
of stitch on all feeds. 

Ordinarily, on latch-needle rib-knit- 
ting machines, the inside or dial side 
of the fabric presents a smaller stitch 
and a more uniform appearance than 
the outside or cylinder side of the fab- 
ric. That is due to the fact that the 
(Continued on page 128) 
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A $25 WAR BOND FOR YOUR IDEA pin A, 









































A $25 War Bond will be awarded each month for men. The items should be short, preferably not over 

the most useful “kink” published in this department. 300 words. Previously published material is not 

This contest is open to all readers of TEXTILE eligible for the award. Judges of the contest are 

WORLD, and there is no limit to the number of the editors of TEXTILE WORLD. 

entries any one person may make. TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to publish 
Contributions must be received not later than the any item submitted. Items which are published will 

last day of the month to be eligible for the award _ be paid for at our regular rate for this type of matter 

for the second succeeding month. Items may pertain with extra payment for appropriate sketches or 

to production methods, mill engineering, safety, photogrophs. The sketch you submit need not be a 

cutting costs, improving quality, speeding up pro- finished drawing. 

duction; in brief, any little device, stunt, kink, or Contributions should be addressed to: Technical Fig. | 

short-cut which you have tried out in your own mill Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 West 42nd St., New 

and which you believe will be helpful to other mill York. ve 
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part or | 


Harness Stop-Motion electrical circuit is set up which oper MET 


ates warp stop-motion. 
screw Or 
Hence, whenever a_ harness _ strap 


THIS MONTH’S PRIZE WINNER breaks, the loom is stopped before ex- — 


When 
to correc 
holes are 
the orig 
may be p. 
he face 
The scre 
ake nut: 
the work, 
firmly be 
the new 
be place 
lamped 
and tapy 
screws m 
opposite 
may be f 
Fig. 2. 
Where 
have loos 
ot be a 
of mach: 


tensive damage has been done to the 

Every effort must be made today to bolt. Another board b is placed be- warp—Joun Sterk, Janesville, Wis. 
insure maximum production and qual- neath the harness wires next to the 
ity in woven fabrics. Needless damages jacks. Likewise, this board is fastened 
to warps may be prevented by using a to the arch of the loom and also has a 
harness stop-motion that is easily ap- broken heddle nailed to it. A wire con- = . 
plied to all looms equipped with elec- — nects the heddle with the electric stop- Machine Repairs 
tric warp stop-motions. This stop-motion — motion. Manpower and material shortage 
knocks-off the loom the instant a har- Whenever a harness strap breaks. the | make it important that machine repairs 
ness strap breaks. harness wire connected to the strap be made wherever possible, and it is 

A board a is placed in the arch of — will slacken and drop, contacting the — essential that the repaired parts be as 
the loom beneath the harness wires, a heddle wire nailed to either the board a@ nearly perfect as they were originally. 
broken heddle being nailed to the top — or 6, or both, As the harness wire is in Welding permits the repair of cracked 
of the beard. Run a wire from the contact with the jack, which is or broken castings, and the use of 
heddle to the electric warp stop-motion grounded to the loom framework, an bronze in welding cast-iron parts where 
drilling or tapping must be done is pref: 
erable to cast iron welds. Also, in 
many places where pins or riveted studs 
have worked loose and enlarged their 
ee ee holes, new pins or studs may be brazed 
‘ in place so they will not loosen again. 

Where screw threads in tapped holes 
are stripped or damaged by cross 
threading, or more commonly by an at- 
tempted insertion of a screw having the 
wrong number of threads per inch. 
there are several ways of making a per 
manent repair. While the damaged hole 
_---Hedd/e bar may be enlarged and then welded full 
of bronze by holding a piece of carbon 
against one side of the piece or casting. 
then refinished, drilled and_ tapped. 
this method usually requires the strip: 





ping of all hardened parts from. the 
vicinity of the welding. Good repairs 
can often be made in other ways. 

Contact points of harness stop-motion. Where adjacent parts do not pre Fig, 
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vent re air, a simple way is to use a 
grew Jong enough to take a nut on the 
end o the screw which projects 
through) the metal. However, in places 
where 2 nut may not be used, quite 
often it is possible to drill and tap for 
, larg r screw, which should be in- 


erted and then secured with a small 
pin A, Fig. 1, to prevent its turning 





Fig. |. Tapping for larger screw. 


before being drilled and tapped for the 
regular screw. For the final drilling 
and tapping, except for setscrews, the 
part or cam to be secured should be 
frmly clamped in position with a hand- 
crew or Clamps, then spotted through 
the cam with a body size drill, then 
drilled with the tap size and tapped. 
When it is necessary to move a cam 
to correct its timing, and new tapped 
holes are required which do not clear 
the original holes, flat head screws 
may be placed in the old holes flush with 
the face of a cylinder or other parts. 
The screws should be long enough to 
take nuts where they project through 
the work, and these should be tightened 
firmly before attempting to redrill for 
the new holes. Then, the cam may 
be placed in the new position, firmly 
lamped in place and spotted, drilled 
and tapped for the new holes. Or, 
screws may be inserted from the side 
opposite the cam having nuts which 
may be firmly tightened, as shown in 
ig. 2. 

Where trouble occurs because cams 
ave loosened until their position can- 
not be accurately maintained because 
oi machine smashes, they may be 





FIG. 2 


Fig. 2. Tapping new holes. 
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HERE’S ONE ANSWER 
to this problem... 





This new folder 
tells the whole story. 
Send for it! 


Because most plants operating today 
were designed for peacetime, daylight working sched- 


ules, their lighting equipment is inadequate for night work! 


The folder illustrated gives one answer to industry's 


problem of re-lighting. Silv-A-King’s new fluorescent 
reflectors of non-critical, metal-saving Silv-A-Tex are 


durable, efficient, inexpensive, and available for prompt 


delivery. For complete descriptions and specifications of 


| Silv-A-King “Victory” units, write for a copy of “Cata- 
| log 43-V” today! 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


306 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 










SILV-A-KING maxes Light work FOR YOU 
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— CASTERS & WHEELS 


Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Casters 
and E-Z-Roll wheels reduce floor wear 
to a minimum, lengthen the life of 
equipment and increase the efficiency 
of employees—Write for 192 page 
Darnell Caster and Wheel Manual. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORE, N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASAVING AT EVERY TURN 
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Fig. 3. Method of locking cams. 


locked in place by two setscrews |o. 
cated as illustrated in Fig. 3. For ex. 
ample. The cam A is first accurately 
clamped in position and small holes are 
drilled on each side of the cam where 
they will not interfere with adjacent 
machine members, the cam is then re. 
moved and the holes redrilled and 
tapped for the setscrews. Clamp the 
cam firmly in the required position and 
then tighten the setscrews to lock the 
cam in position. Note that the points 
of the setscrews should be slightly 
rounded. Have them casehardened for 
the best results. This method has given 
excellent results in locking needle cy). 
inder cams in a knitting machine. 


W.A.S., (N.H.) 


Tools from Spindles 


Since many necessary tools are very 
difficult to obtain, more thought should 
be given to the making of tools from 
discarded steel maehine parts. Many 
of the short-blade type spindles, which 
have long been discarded by the mills 
installing long blade types, are made 
from an excellent grade of steel and 
can be fashioned into a number of use- 
ful tools. 

To make punches, as illustrated, cut 
the spindle end off and grind the heavy 
end to a flat surface if it is beveled. 
The spindle end can be shortened and 
ground to any shape desired. If the 
spindle is ground off near the point 
end, very good shuttle tension-post 


--CutotF 


s-=-Grind head flat 


o— 


Shuttle Tension-Post Center Punch 


Punch B a 


Drif+ Punch 
Tools from old spindles. 
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in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


"Proved by Research 






















Aggressor— 


The Army is calling for millions 
of yards of mosquito and insect 
netting to protect our soldiers 
fighting in insect-infested areas. 
Cotton guards a soldier's rest — 
whether he’s sleeping in the tro- 
pics or in the desert. Mosquito bars 
made of a gauze-like fabric, fine 
enough to repel insects and still 
permit ventilation, cover every cot. 


Strenuous field-service requires re- 
placements of head nets and mos- 
quito bars in one month... an 
added job for the Textile Industry. 


The first order for insect netting 
was 300,000 yards and many mills 
are working at top-speed to meet 
the constantly increasing demand 
for this type of fabric. 


a Ai 


x 


Textiles Fight Another 


Mosquitos 


Many mills are using Butterworth 
Padders to finish Mosquito nettings 
for our Armed Forces. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing of textiles for Uncle Sam. 


Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
increased production ... or to repair 
or replace obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let our experience serve you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


4“f Butterworth 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Handle All Deniers On 
FREELAND'S NEW SIMPLIFIED 


CAKE YARN HOLDER 


A sturdy and simply constructed unit has been designed 
and perfected by Freeland engineers to meet actual mill 
cake winding & coning requirements. 


Once installed, winding & coning is simple and uniform, 
and shifting from one denier to another is made on the 
same unit without time-consuming changes in set-up. 


Run out drag is virtually eliminated due to the mirror fin- 
ished cap edge. Special wrap around washer on top of 
knob saves time for the operator. Spring tension is auto- 
matically controlled by a specially designed fibre insert. 
Write for full details. 


CONSULT OUR TECHNICAL SERVICE DEPT. T. S. 
TO SOLVE YOUR CAKE WINDING PROBLEMS. 


5 yy5 scl 
SPOOL and BOBBIN CORP. 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
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punches can be made. Long blade spin. 
dles make good drift punches. Any type 
spindle can be easily turned into 4 
serviceable screw driver. The thre 
punch ends illustrated are examp!es of 
some of the tools that can be devised, 

Punch ends can be casehardencd by 
heating the ends with a blow torch or 
other means and covered with a layer 
of powdered potassium cyanide. The 
powder is allowed to melt in, and the 
points are then heated until red and 
dipped into cold water.—W.E.H., ( Pa.) 


Reed Rubbing Tool 


Loomfixers frequently find it diff. 
cult to rub reeds while in the loom 
because the reed cap shuttle guard is 
usually in the way. A simple tool that 
permits rubbing while the reed is in 
the loom is shown. 

This tool is made of three pieces of 
heddle-frame wood. The long piece A 


Stone 


Simple clamp for holding reed-rub. 
bing material. 


has one end whittled down to a knife 
edge, this edge being useful in bend: 
ing reed wires. The three pieces are 
fastened together with nails or screws 
A %-in. carriage bolt with a washer 
and wing-nut makes a clamp for hold: 
ing an emery stone, pumice, rubber or 
other material being used to rub the 


reed.—C.S.B., (Ga.) 


Modified Feeder 
for Woolen Cards 


A simple change at the feed of a 
card permits inexperienced help to 
operate it, and at the same time pro- 
duce quality work by keeping wool 
against the spiked lifting apron under 
constant pressure. The 12-in. back 
board at the top of the feed box is re 
moved and two boards, 27 in. x 12 in. 
are substituted on a 60-in. card. ‘Thest 
two boards are hung over the com) 
shaft, using 1 in. x %4 in. strap iron 
supports, as illustrated. An iron bracket 
made of 34 in. x %4 in. strap iron is 
bolted to the center of each board ané 
carries weights which may be varied !! 
number or position to obtain the pres 
sure desired against the wool in the 
hopper. Weights weighing about 8 |. 
are cast having a hole in their cente! 
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D OF THE TOMMY GUN... 


rch engineering shill 
ime manufacture and 





INDUSTRIES 


A Division of Auto-Ordnance Corporation 


. GREENWICH * STAMFORD * BRIDGEPORT * NEW YORK 


@ Our fighting forces needed Thompson Submachine Guns... 
thousands . . . fast! Auto-Ordnance Corporation has produced 
them on time! 


The arsenal of freedom required tools of war production. Auto- 
Ordnance’s Thompson Tool Division helped—is helping—to 
supply them! 


The research engineering skill that has made good in the business 





Masala i empl tns of developing and producing guns, tools, vacuum tubes of both 
Auto-Ordnance Corporation standard and special types, and other such weapons of Victory 
for excellence in production - ‘ ° 
of “Tommy” Guns. has achieved even greater, though secret, accomplishments in 
- the fields of Electronics, Hydraulics and Electromechanics! 


Many industrial leaders are already planning to “get the jump” 
on competitors after the war, with electronic devices to reduce 
production time, cut costs and improve precision manufacture. 
Perhaps we can make a notable contribution to your planning. 
Write to Engineering Department, General Electronic Industries, 
342 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 












PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED INCLUDE ELECTRONIC CONTROLS * VACUUM TUBES 


HYDRAULIC SERVOS + ELECTROMECHANICAL DEVICES 
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HOW FAST WILL SAMPLES DRY? 


Emerson ovens are electrically heated and temperature is controlled by thermostat. 
Fans provide air circulation in ovens. 
Bone-dry weights determine moisture regain in fabrics, yarns, and raw materials. 
Sensitive scales for weighing samples within the oven can be operated without 
opening the oven door. Savings can be made by checking specifications for each 


manufacturing department. 


10 Basket Oven 
Samples are safe from scorching without constant atten- | 
tion of operator. 


10-Basket Oven—samples of one-half pound or more. 10 
cylindrical baskets 8°’ diameter—9” deep or 8 baskets or 
reels 7° x 7” and 18" deep or 20 large skeins dried from 
hooks. 

Floor sp~ce 3’ x 6 


EMERSON APPARATUS 


171 Tremont Street 


COMPANY 


Melrose, Massachusetts 


What Makes a 
Mailing Click? 


Advertising men agree .. . the list 
is more than half the story. 
McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by 
leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organisations, direct 
your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing 
power. 















In view of present day difficulties 
in maintaining your own mailing 
Msts, this efficient personalized 
service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market 
eoverage you need and want. Ia- 
vestigate today. 















MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS 


1 SE ital 
STANLEY PORTER—NEW YORK 


257 4TH AVENUE 


H. R. SHIRLEY—PHILADELPHIA 


1216 COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG 





Mid 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


Cc. M. PATTERSON-CHICAGO 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Comb shaft.. 





Weighted feeder board prevents 
cessive amounts of wool from bei 
placed in hopper by inexperieng 
card hands. 


of sufficient size to permit them to} 
slipped over the iron bracket. A he 
is drilled and tapped in the weight { 
a setscrew which is used to hold t 
weight in any position on the weig 











bracket. When the weight has ) 
positioned correctly for the kind | 

stock being run, excessive materi F 
placed in the hopper by inexperience 

help will force these weighted boar a 
back and permit excessive stock to 1 

out.—W.C.K., (Wis.) u 

W 

Easily Made Hose e 

Coupling w 

ta 

Quite often around the mill one m 

to improvise repairs, especially the V4 

days of material shortages. A couplit st 
for joining two lengths of hose w 

made, as shown in the illustration. el. 

th 

ac 

re 

el. 

Ca 

to 

th 

Fa 

co 

ch 

co 

mi 

co 





Home-made hose coupling. 


piece of ordinary pipe of a size W 
snugly inside the hose was found @ 
the two special clamps, as shown, ¥4 
made. The real feature of the kink 
the two clamps provided with set 
over which wire can be wrapped 
keep the hose from pulling @paiie=. 
W. C. H. (N. H.) aie i 
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os For precision weighing 


jen 


02 and precision recording 
“ie use FAIRBANKS SCALES 
with PRINTOMATICS 


@ Of course, sustained accuracy in the 

weighing machine is vitally impor- 

tant. But no matter how accurate the 
ne machine is, unless weights are accu- 
the rately recorded, the element of error 
uplil still remains. 
ev Fairbanks Scales with Printomatics 
ion eliminate these human errors-—because 
the scales read the weight automatically 
and then automatically make a printed 
record of the weight. In addition to 
eliminating errors, Fairbanks Scales 
can be fitted into your production flow 
to do a variety of jobs better than 
they can be done in any other way. 





Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in motion. The organization which made Fairbanks the 
count small parts ... record the flow of liquid greatest name in weighing brings you 113 
chemicals .. , guard secret formulas in years of scale manufacturing experience. That, 
compounding . . control batching . . . auto- too, is worth serious consideration. 

matically control ingredients “4 automatically Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 


control aggregates ... and many other jobs. Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
Pres 

DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS + Ls 

PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT 

MOTORS STOKERS ey 

GENERATORS AIR CONDITIONERS 

ets RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 























Stop Production Delays 
Caused by Hard Water 
Serious shutdowns due to hard water 
problems can be avoided with properly 
conditioned water. Wherever water is 
# heated, wherever soap or soda is used, 
wherever there is a boiler, you need 
conditioned water. Refinite softeners, 
filters, and other water-conditioning 
units will give you the conditioned 
water you need. 























































THE REFINITE CORPORATION 
Write for free catalog, 107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade .mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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(Continued from page 119) 
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length of stitch is entirely drawn by tie 
cylinder needles. In so drawing the 
stitch, the yarn is subjected to the pull 
of the cylinder needles and undergoes 
more or less of a “creep” through the 
hooks of the cylinder needles and over 
the dial needles. 

The dial needles simply form a loop 
in the yarn that is drawn over them 
and there is no “creep” of the yam 
caused by their so drawing their loops. 
As the dial needles form their loops 
some time after the cylinder stitch cam 
has completed the stitch and released 
the needles, they can pull yarn from 
the cylinder stitch without opposition. 


| J 


Lighting Recommendation 
for Gray Goods Mill 


Technical Editor: 


What illumination is considered standard Con’ 
for various departments in a gray good: s 
mill? (8914) dire 

The table below is reproduced from h 
I.E.S. Transactions Vol. XXXII No. 3f "4! 
in an article “Fluorescent Lighting,” inf of o 


the May, 1942 issue of TextTiLE Wor.p. 

These can only serve as a guide and Tl 
special conditions may require an engi: th e 
neering survey. 


Operation Foot-candles into 
Storage, Opening, Mixing, stoc 

Picking, Carding, Drawing 5-10 
Slubbers, Intermediates, Rov- mat 

ing, ee 10-20 dire. 
Spooling 


Warping (on comb and run- hanc 
ning ends: 10-foot candles) 
Slashing (on comb and warp 
beams: 10-20 foot candles) 
Drawing-in by hand (general: 
10 foot-candles) 
Automatic Tying-in (general: 
10 foot-candles) wee 50-1004 
Weaving (on cloth)......... 
Inspecting (cloth turned by 
hand) 
ER MND i o-5 an eek ee 


Drye 
15-3 






100+ 


eer eeeeee 






CeVeecedt ces £40 60868 


Filling Drawn Into Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We have had considerable trouble la 
with short lengths (4 in. to 10 in.) of filli 
being drawn into the cloth oh our Modifi 
D Draper looms, particularly, soon after 
transfer. We have followed the procedu 
that has been successful in correcting thi 
fault in the past, but this time we canno 
get satisfactory results. 

It is entirely possible that we have be} 
come stale, lost our touch, or have just for 
gotten what to do. 

| will appretiate if if you would list i 
your questions and answers column, a 90 
procedure to follow to remedy this sit 
tion. (8918) 


Your statement that the defect 
curs soon after a transfer would ind 
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THIS IS THE UNIT FOR CONTINUOUS RINSING, 


EXTRACTING AND DRYING OF DYED RAW STOCK 


r HE line cut illustrated on this page shows 

the Hunter developed and engineered 
continuous range method of handling stock 
directly from the Raw Stock Dye Kettle dis- 
charge to the Dryer discharge. The method 
of operation is as follows:— 


ducing up to 1200 pounds of dyed wool 
per hour. 

After the stock is discharged from the 
Dryer, it may be either sheeted or blown 
directly from a hopper to the card room or 
your stock bins. 





-anig The Dye Kettle "cheese" is dumped into This is the latest and most approved 
e8' the Hunter Pit Feeder from where it goes method of handling stock from the Dye 
nds into a Hunter Rinse Bowl which rinses the Kettles. 
Rs stock free and clear, through Hunter Pneu- Hunter equipment is also available for 
matically Operated Squeeze Rolls, and blending and mixing wools, together with 
10-4 directly into the Stock Dryer. There is no the necessary conveying and blowing sys- 
handling between the Pit Feeder and the tems. 
Dryer. Full details on modern installations on 
15-3f The unit shown above is capable of pro- _ request. 
100+ 
















-100+ 
40-64 


20-5 
10-24 


h 


e lat 
fF filli 
Aodifi 
after 
ocedu 
ing thi 
canne 


Uniflow Stock Dryer with standard feed Uniflow Stock Dryer with rotary feed 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED 1847 


ave be 
just for 


Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro- 
duction efforts for the duration of the 
War. 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon as 
peace returns. 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. $. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
POR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. $. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. S$. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 


U. S . aces. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


ST 
sy: 
mal 


aid: 


HU ee 


All ambitious production men who are gen- 
uinely interested in self-improvement—in pre- 
paring for the future—are invited to send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business.”” This valuable 
booklet outlines the Institute’s time-tested 
training plan. It was prepared by the Staff in 
cooperation with prominent industrialists. 

“How to Prepare an Engineering Report,” 
a helpful 72-page guide ordinarily available 
only to subscribers, will be sent with “Forging 
Ahead in Business’’ while the supply lasts. 

If you are sincerely interested in having these 
two books, send for your FREE copies today! 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 51, 73 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS,” and also a 
copy of “HOW TO PREPARE AN ENGINEERING 
REPORT,” both without cost. 

DME. cca ss ebbndd shoes acdebwobusiecasss ; 


Business Address 
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cate that it is the temple cutter that 
does not work and the filling from the 
transferred bobbin is broken by the 
pull of the cloth, the free end snapping 
into the cloth. However, it is very rare 
indeed that trouble with the temple 
cutter can not be fixed without much 
difficulty by any loomfixer. Conse- 
quently, we are assuming that the de- 
fect does not occur “soon after a 
transfer” but just before, or at the 
transfer. Unfortunately, you did not 
state whether the looms are equipped 
with Draper-Roper or Stafford filling 
cutters. However, we will further as- 
sume that the looms are equipped with 
Draper-Roper (cutter on shuttle-feeler) 
filling cutters and that it is the failure 
of these cutters to cut the filling from 
the outgoing bobbin just before, or at 
the transfer, that causes the trouble. 
This trouble is common with this old 
type of cutter. It cannot be entirely 
eliminated, although by correct setting 
of the cutter and constant watching the 
defects may be held below the toler- 
ance. Equipping the loom with new 
Stafford filling cutters will eliminate 
the defects of pull-in. 

The Draper-Roper cutters can never 
be depended upon to prevent pull-ins, 
even though they are adjusted as well 
as possible. There are altogether too 
uncontrollable conditions with 
this cutter to make it foolproof. This 
cutter operates approximately 15 in. 
from the shuttle eye, giving the filling 
a freedom to flip over or under the 
closing jaws of the cutter. Further, if 
the filling goes into the jaws and is 
properly cut, the long end from the 
shuttle eye to the cutter may be pinched 
between the shuttle and the box front, 
so that the outgoing bobbin is unable 
to pull the tail end out of the shuttle 
eye, and a pull-in is sure to follow. 

Proper setting of the Draper-Roper 
cutter is relatively simple and includes 
the following steps. 

1. Check the 90° angle between the 
top of the shuttle feeler and the cutter 
stand. File, or build up stops, if neces- 
sary to obtain this angle. 

2. Check the cutter’s ability to cut 
the filling. Right side of filling knife 
must cut the filling cleanly, while left 
side must pinch the filling against the 
grip blade, so that the end is held 
firmly until cut by the temple cutter. 
Cutter knife may need sharpening on 
right and dulling on left side. 


many 


3. Check, and adjust if necessary, 
the length of latch finger with loom on 
front center. 

4. Set starting rod in transfer posi- 
tion. 
bunter 
raised 


until 
with 


forward 
just comes into contact 
latch finger. 


5. Move lay 


6. Set shuttle feeler so that its tip 
will be 14 in. from the polished surface 
of the box back and so that its under 
side will just clear and parallel the 
lay end. 

7. See that the starting rod finger 
has the proper height to hold the cutter 
in cutting position firmly against the 
stops. Avoid “limber-neck.” 

8. Depress cutter against the spring 
resistance to its normal position and 
see that it does not snap free from the 
starting-rod finger, in which case the 
finger is too short. 

9. While it is held in normal posi- 
tion, close the cutter and permit the 
opening trip to open the cutter on the 
release. The cutter must be fully opened 
by the trip. 

10. Place a piece of filling loosely 
in the cutter and move the lay forward 
until bunter just touches the latch 
finger. At this point the filling should 
be cut and held by the fully closed 
cutter blades. The cutter is now set 
properly and the more difficult’ job of 
placing the filling in the small cutter 
opening is the next step. Following are 
the conditions he may have to check 
on and remedy. 

1. See that the filling is properly 
conditioned. 

2. Check the bobbin 
center of shuttle. 

3. Apply proper filling tension in the 
shuttle. 

4. See that the loom does not pick 
too hard. 

5. See that the shuttle does not re 
bound. 

6. See that the check strap brings 
the shuttle to a slow stop. 

7. See that the filling groove at front 
of shuttle is deep enough. 

8. See that the filling groove in the 
boxfront leather is deep enough. 

9. Keep the bobbins in can low, s0 
as to give bobbin a long drop. 

10.-Check to see that the shuttle 
remains on box floor at impact with 
pitch. 

ll. Do mot permit the shuttle to 
wobbléduring ‘its flight. 

12. See*that the shuttle does not slap 
the box: front. 

13. See that the cutter blades are 
not too tight. 

14. See that the box floor is not 
higher than the race board. 

15. See that the cutter is in cutting 
position on time. 

16. See that the blade screw does 
not strike the box front. 

17. Check with gages to make cer 
tain the cutter is not too close to the 
shuttle point. 

18. Check to see that the passing of 
the shuttle is not so late that it will 
brush the cutter aside. 


for being in 
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“Factoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Strengthens your cash position 


~ Relieves you of credit losses 


eS MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK ¥*¥ 





Takes First Steps in Post-War Program 


A practical approach to its post-war program is being 
made by the Atlantic Rayon Corp. which is putting into 
effect the initial steps in that program. The corporation 
has purchased the Suncook (N. H.) Mills. a rayon weaving 
plant. Through this acquisition. Atlantic Rayon Corp. will 
be assured an ample supply of suitable rayon fabrics for 
conversion in its sewing plants to consumer products. It 
will make the corporation completely integrated from raw 
yarn to retail store distribution. As a further step in imple- 
menting its post-war program. the company has formed a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Textron. Inc.. under the laws of 
New York, to develop and merchandise synthetic fabric con- 
sumer goods for distribution direct to retail outlets. 

While keeping its entire facilities available to meet the 
needs of the Armed Services. Atlantic’s new policy will 
insure continued employment for its thousands of highly 
skilled employees against a possible slackening of Govern- 
ment war orders, by utilizing all facilities not needed fo1 
war materials for the production of essential civilian goods. 

“If we reduced our working force as war contracts de- 
cline,” states Royal Little, president of the corporation, “we 
would be unable to rebuild our organization on short notice 
to produce such war materials as the Government might 
require from time to time.” 

Atlantic Rayon Corp. is currently producing large quan- 
tities of human escape and paratrooper parachutes, cargo 
chutes for tanks, big guns and vehicles. bomb fragmenta- 
tion chutes, ponchos, jungle hammocks, mountain tents, 
and other synthetic textile materials for the Army and Navy. 

In addition to its new Suncook plant. the corporation has 
a plant at Providence, R. I.: and one at Manchester, N. H.. 
and two plants at Lowell, Mass. 

J. Linzee Weld, president of Suncook Mills, will become 
treasurer and a director of Atlantic Rayon Corp. 


CHICAGO YARN MEN'S CLUB, organized by the leading yarn 
men in the Middle West 22 years ago, has presented a 1942 auto- 
mobile to the Red Cross, to be used in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Mobile Blood Donor Service and other Red Cross 
functions. For 20 years the Chicago Yarn Men's Club has invited 
as its guests all executives of the hosiery and underwear mills in 
the Middle West to an annual Go!f Tournament. Last year, it was 
decided to forego the Golf Tournament and make a donation to 
the Red Cross, specifically ear-marked for War Prisoner Relief. 
This year the Golf Tournament is again cancelled and the auto- 
mobile donation to the Red Cross takes its place. 
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FELT FUNCTIONS FOR SPONGE RUBBER—Above is shown wool 
felt cushion replacing sponge rubber pad in bucket seat in Lock- 
heed AT-I8 navigator's trainer. Wool felt is doing a similar job 
in many other parts of war planes. 


Advisers for N. C. Textile Institute 


An advisory board has been appointed by members of the 
North Carolina Textile Institute Commission. The members 
of the advisory board are W. M. McLaurine, secretary of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Charlotte; 
W. K. Mauney, of Kings Mountain; R. Dave Hall, of Bel- 
mont; Hunter Huss. of Gastonia; John F. Schenck, Jr., of 
Shelby; B. B. Gossett. of Charlotte; C. C. Dawson, of Cra- 
merton; E. R. Lafar, Jr., of Gastonia; and C, E. Neisler, of 
Kings Mountain. 

The board has also elected a superintendent, M. L. 
Rhodes, of Lincolnton, assistant state supervisor for trade 
industrial education. T. W. Bridges is principal. 
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Optimistic on Covering Consumer Rayon 
Needs 


Sufficient quantities of rayon will be available this year 
to meet civilian needs, according to a recent statement by 
Frank L. Walton, Director of the Textile Division, WPB. 
In 1942. total rayon production was 631,000,000 lb. “With 
the total planned for 1943,” Walton said, “we feel confident 
that military requirements can be taken care of without 
seriously cutting into supplies for other purposes.” 

In summing up the picture, Mr, Walton stated that after 
deducting all military and foreign requirements for rayon, 
including the tire program, and after making provision for 
replacement by rayon of 30,000,000 lb. of silk which were 
consumed in 1939, there will be available this year for 
civilian trade the same amount of rayon as was available 
in 1939. 

\t the same time Mr. Walton revealed that rayon yarn 
and fiber production in the first quarter of this year was 
1° greater than in the comparable quarter of 1942— 
160.400,000 Ib. as compared to 153.900,000 Ib. 

Reports that production of high tenacity rayon for the 
synthetic tire program will remove from the market large 
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Here are the facts! DRAX is an aqueous emulsion of waxes, 
aluminum salts and emulsifying agents, developed for textile 
Maybe You Should Be Using finishers by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Due to a special method of regulating the colloidal particle size 
of the emulsion during its manufacture, DRAX possesses impor- 
‘S tant characteristics not found in many water repellents: 


. Drax provides high water repellency for all textile fabrics 

. It remains completely stable in solution during storage 

. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control 

. Drax may be applied at temperatures varying from room temperature 
to boiling 

. It may be diluted with any proportion of ordinary tap water 


6. Drax provides evenly distributed, uniform application on entire 
run of cloth 


. Drax is economical and easy to apply. It has excellent “money value.” 


Also available is DRAX 1860PMA, a special formulation to provide 
mildew resistance. DRAX 1860PMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT. Get 
complete information on these special water-repellent formulas. Write 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Do it now. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


quantities of rayon for other uses were denied by Mr. 
Walton. Present high-tenacity rayon plants can turn out 
about 68,000.000 lb. of high-tenacity rayon for tires in 
addition to the approximate 100.000.000 Ib. already being 
produced. The proposed increase in production would 
come primarily from the plants already turning out high- 
tenacity rayon, and would be effected through changes 
within those plants. 


vvy 
Cancels Cut on “Grade B” Hosiery 


OPA cancelled the provision of MPR 339 on June 29 to 
effect a 25% reduction in the maximum prices of so-called 
Grade B women’s rayon hosiery. OPA said at the same time 
that meetings with industry representatives would be held 
in Washington July 8, 9 and 10 to give them the opportun- 
ity of reporting their experience with rayon hosiery regula- 
tions. 

Subjects to be discussed included “the adequacy of 
standards now in the regulation as shown by the test of 
actual experience; the advisability of additional grades, 
or their inadvisability; the relation of present ceiling prices 
to the operating returns of the industry; the effectiveness of 
the present differentials between the grades, and whether 
normal distribution is adequately safeguarded by ceiling 
prices established for different classes of purchasers.” 
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Textile Machinery Out 
of “Frozen Schedule” Group 


In an amendment to Priorities Regulation 18, effective 
June 23. Order L-215 (which deals with scheduling of 
textile and allied machinery) was removed from a group 
of orders under which production schedules may be frozen. 
A frozen schedule is one whose production sequence of 
orders cannot be changed without consent of the proper 
WPB Industry Division. 

Eliminating L-215 from PR No. 18 was done at the 
request of the Textile Machinery Branch, now under the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Division of WPB, in order 
to meet needs of machinery manufacturers. It is believed 
that manufacturers of this type of machinery will have 
greater freedom if they are not required to operate under 
frozen schedules and that the Division will have as much 
control over production as with the frozen procedure. 


CALLAWAY MILLS (LaGrange, Ga., Division) gets the "E'’ 
Award: (left to right) R. L. Farrar, male employee with longest 
continuous service record; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of 
Callaway Mills; Mrs. Stella Johnson, female employee with longest 
continuous service record; Lt. Com. Henry H. Heine, U.S.N.R., 
who presented the pins. Brig. Gen. Allen R. Kimball, command- 
ing the Jeffersonville QM Depot presented the pennant. 
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OFFICIALS OF THE "TEXTILES GO TO WAR" CELEBRATION, 
held in Spartanburg, S. C., the last of May, are shown making an 
inspection of the textiles of the Quartermaster exhibit which was 
a feature of the celebration. They are (left to right): Walter 
S. Montgomery, chairman of the celebration steering committee; 
H. B. Carlisle, Jr., chairman, special events committee; W. G. 
Jackson, co-chairman of the general celebration committee, and 
T. N. Hall, co-chairman of the Quartermaster exhibit. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is holding a new plastic helmet, Mr. Carlisle, a camouflage 
jungle uniform, and Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hall, some mosquito 
netting. 


Manufacturers no longer need to report to WPB when, 
adherence to a frozen production schedule prevents filling 
of orders rated higher than any frozen into their schedules. 
For example, assume that a frozen schedule which a manu- 
facturer receives from WPB includes a purchase order bear- 
ing an AA-5 preference rating. The manufacturer has on 
his books a purchase order rated AA-4, which is not in- 
cluded in the frozen schedule. If he adheres to the frozen 
schedule, he will lack either materials or facilities to meet 
delivery dates specified in the AA-4 order. As a result of the 
amendment to PR No. 18, the burden of getting an uprating 
or an amendment to the frozen schedule, in favor of the 
\A-4 order, is thrown on the customer or the Claimant 
Agency involved. 

Army and Navy expeditors can now request that an order 
be placed ahead of other orders when it is necessary. 
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Philadelphia Manufacturers Hold 
Annual Outing 


“Keep the vouth of this country in high schools and out 
of the mills.” was the advice offered by Col. Hans Christian 
Adamson, Army Air Forces, explorer and companion of 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker on the raft in the South Pacific, 
at the 17th annual outing of the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers Association, held June 25, at Cedarbrook Country 
Club. According to Col. Adamson, the textile manufacturers 
can be of great assistance to the Army by hiring only high- 
school students that have an approved working schedule 
prepared by the high school authorities. This action will 
permit the youth to receive regular high-school training in 
the required mathematical subjects, so necessary for mem- 
bers of the Air Forces, and, at the same time, assist in the 
production of vitally needed war materials. 

\ highlight of the outing was the method of complying 
with OPA gasoline restrictions. C. Marlin Bell, managing 
director of the association, provided a coach with a team of 
horses and a coachman to haul the members from the bus 
line to the country club, 

The annual award of the golf championship cup was 
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Right — Closeup of 
section between two 
sweater bodies 
where speed and 
stitch are changed 
automatically from 
jersey to rib and 
back to jersey again. 
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A—Jersey stitch—body of sweater. Speed is automat- 
ically reduced before changing to B. 


B—Welt—the neck piece is sewed on this end after sep- 
arating stitches (C) are removed. 


C—Separating course on run off. — Sweaters are 
separated leaving a clean finished edge without 
cutting the fabric. 


D—Welt on racked edge—the bottom or cuff of the 
sweater. 


E—The rib section—speed is increased and_ stitch 
changed automatically. 


F—Before transfer to jersey stitch, the speed is 
reduced and afterwards increased automatically 
for the body of the sweater. 
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KNITTED OUTERWEAR 
PRODUCED WITH 


LESS YARN STRAIN 


The Leighton principle of operating the horizon- 
tal needles from the outer dial towards the center 
reduces the yarn strain. Sharp bends in the yarn 
are eliminated, making it possible to knit soft 
spun yarns with less breakage. 


The stitches pass down over the exterior of the 
cylinder with the face of the fabric in full view. 
This enables the operator to inspect the quality 
of knitting at all times—an advantage on plaited 
fabrics. 


Heavy or fine yarns can be knit on the same ma- 
chine—an outstanding Leighton advantage. 


It makes no difference to a Leighton machine 
whether you're knitting government or civilian 
goods. Leighton's are constructed to handle 
both with equal ease, and are built to knit them 
right. 





SATISFYING 


How DEVOPAKE hides 


and covers any surface 
in just one coat! 


The master painter is satisfied . . . the maintenance 
man is satished . . . management is satisfied when 
each sees what an economical and thorough job 
Devopake does on any interior wall surface . . . and 
in one coat. Economical Devopake steps up efficiency 
because it improves seeing conditions by providing 
maximum reflection and diffusion of available light. 

Look at the advantages of Devopake over ordinary 
flat wall paints: 


Devopake covers more surface per gallon. 


Devopake hides solidly . . . in one coat . . . over any type of 
interior wall surface. 


Devopake’s big brush workability (or easy application by 
spray) puts it on quickly, evenly. 


Devopoke is a self-sealer and finish-coat in one. It eliminates 
usual undercoat . . . saves man hours. 


Devopake’s toughness enables it to stand up under hard wear 
and repeated wash-downs. 


Devopake now comes in 7 practical, ready-mixed colors. 


Our strong claims for Devopake are fully substantiated by 
our customers’ experiences. Discover for yourself the 


many advantages of this outstanding Devoe paint. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., inc. 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


DIXIE COTTON MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., received the ‘E' 
Award on June 22. Col. C. W. Woodward, commanding the 
Charlotte (N. C.) QM Depot presented the pennant. Above is 
shown the raising of the flag by four employee representatives 
who are, left to right, Carl Geter, Mrs. Lucile Partain, Mrs. Annie 
Turner, and Erroll Woodruff. 


made to Thomas A. Crompton, Madison Spinning Co. 

Activities for the day were planned and executed by a 
committee consisting of James J. Diamond, Victor Dye 
Works; Joseph Schmitz, Jr., Universal Dye Works; William 
Barstow, No-Mend Hosiery Co.; William Lauker, Onlibest 
Hosiery Co.; Herbert W. Anderson, Fidelity Machine Co.; 
Clarence Bertolet, Laurel Soap Co.; E. A. Snape, Jr. 
Benjamin Booth Co.; and G. A. William, William Bros. 


vvey 
Recent “E” Awards to Textile Mills 


Awards of the “E” pennant to textile mills made during 

recent weeks, include: 

American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Barre Wool Combing Co., South Barre, Mass. 

Buckeye Wool Pulling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kendall Co.—Griswoldville (Mass.) plant, Slatersville 
(R. I.) plant, and Walpole (Mass.) plant. 

Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg. Pa. 

Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co.—Fall River (Mass.) plant, Lindale 
(Ga.) plant, and Opelika (Ala.) plant. 

American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

Callaway Mills, La Grange (Ga.) Division. 

American Thread Co.—Merrick Mill, Holyoke. Mass. and 
Dalton (Ga.) Mill. 

Dunn Woolen Mills, Martinsburg, West Va. 

Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Delta Finishing Co.. Frankford, Pa. 

United States Rubber Co., Shelbyville (S. C.) plant. 
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Celanese Answers F.T.C. Complaint 


Celanese Corp. of America on June 5 asked for a dis- 
missal of the Federal Trade Commission’s complaint against 
it on the grounds that it has not violated any of the provi: 
sions of the Federal Trade Commission Act and that any 
proceeding by the Government agency in respect to the 
complaint is not in the public interest. 

Celanese Corp. also challenged the constitutional author- 
ity of FTC to compel the company to classify its textile 
products, sold under the registered trademark “Celanese.” 
as “rayon,” asserting that Congress has not conferred upon 
the Commission such authority. 
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~NEW ATLAS TWIN ARC 


WEATHER-OMETER 


HE new Atlas Twin- 

Arc Weather-Ometer has 
been developed to save 
time where speed in testing 
is essential. 


Where Federal Specifi- 
cations call for a definite 
number of testing hours in 
the Atlas single arc 
Weather-Ometer, this time 
can be cut in half in the 
Atlas Twin-Arc. 


Exclusive Atlas Twin-Arc 
Weather-Ometer features: 
1. Temperature control. 


2. Unlimited range and 
control of Light and 
Water Spray Periods. 
Adjustable and auto- 
matic timing. 

4. Insulatéd test chamber. 
Operates continuously 
24 hours without man- 
ual attention. 

. Carbon cost 28c per 
day. 

. Full automatic — Safe 


Originators and sole manufacturers 
of accelerated testing devices for a 
quarter of a century. Fade-Ometer, 
Weather-Ometer, Launder-Ometer are 
used all over the world as accepted 
standard testing machines. 


to operate unattended overnight. 





. Control panel contains Volt and Ammeters—Time Meter— 


is 


Light and Water Cycle switch—Automatic time cut off 
switch—Voltage adjusting switch—Direct reading thermal 
regulator—Reactance Coil (cuts power cost in half). 


The Single Arc Model is a popular machine where high speed 
not required. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 
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WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 


| NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Fine Rayon Allocated for Export 


Effective Aug. 1 producers of fine rayon yarn are require 
to set aside daily an amount equal to 4% of total spindl+ 
output of viscose yarn and 2% of total spindle output of 
acetate yarn for export. These export quotas are established 
by Supplement 3 to General Export Order M-148. Other 
specific quotas may be fixed from time to time by the War 
Production Board. 
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Alleged Textile Saboteur Charged with 
Changing Gears on Combs 


William Luther Hansel, former overseer in the Clara 
Mills in Gastonia, N. C., has been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury at Asheville on a charge of obstructing national 
defense by changing certain gears on combing machines, 
and is expected to be called to trial in the U.S. District 
Court in Shelby, N. C., at the September term. This is said 
to be the first sabotage case to “break” in central North 
Carolina since the start of the war, and may be the first 
in the textile industry. 

Investigation of Hansel by the FBI followed complaints 
that the overseer was out of harmony with the war effort; 
that he had refused to join in the War Bond buying pro- 
gram, and had frequently spoken in a disparaging tone of 
America at war and the armed forces, and had displayed 
generally an anti-American attitude. FBI agents said the 
Government had evidence that the gear changing took place 
during Hansel’s final hours as superintendent. He had been 
discharged and was working his last day when the charges 
were made, the district attorney said. 
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WPEB Allocates Materials for Underwear 


The War Production Board has initiated a special pro- 
gram to provide yarn and other materials needed for speci- 
fied types of men’s and women’s winter weight and infants’ 
and children’s knit underwear which are needed to supply 
essential civilian requirements. Under this program, con- 
sideration will be given to PD-1A applications from knit 
underwear manufacturers, covering supplies of yarn no 
finer than 30s single carded, woven lining, facing fabrics, 
tapes and sewing thread for the period from July 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1943, for physical incorporation into specified 
types of underwear regarded as essential for civilian needs. 
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This and That 


Neoprene synthetic rubber, in form of cut threads, is 
now being employed experimentally in manufacture of 
elastic webbing, hosiery, and other products, according to 
recent trade reports. Companies making this type of cut 
thread are said to include Carr Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I., and 
Easthampton (Mass.) Rubber Thread Co. 

Announcement was made last month that Ford Motor 
Co. has discontinued the manufacture of synthetic fibers 
from soy beans. Unconfirmed reports are that another com- 
pany is negotiating with Ford to take over the soy bean 
fiber project. Robert A. Boyer. who was in charge of Ford’s 
research on soy bean fibers. resigned on July 1. 

Relative to the report that 40.000 bales of cotton are 
being sold in Texas for movement to Spain, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce representative in Dallas, said it was 
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THROW ALL YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! 
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DODGE GROUP DRIVES BOOST 


DODGE SHAFT HANGERS 


































“SHARE-THE-RIDE” Principle in POWER TRANSMISSION 


Modern Dodge Group Drive applies share-the-ride principles to horse- 
power delivery. Taken from its source, capacity power, over short 
power “roadbeds,” is delivered enroute to a group of production ma- 
chines. Group drive permits one motor to do the work of several (a 
powerful advantage in these war days when conservation of materials 
and manpower is so vital). 

Dodge Group Drive puts all the power in the job... boosts battle power, 
hastens Victory! By reducing connected horsepower, conservation is as- 
sured in motors, wiring, controls and other critical equipment and ma- 
terials. Initial cost is low... fixed charges and maintenance costs are 
reduced. Cost of horsepower-delivery drops. 

In the complete Dodge line are all the component parts for group drive 
.. . shaftings, hangers, pulleys, bearings, clutches ... as well as in- 
dividual motor drives, including D-V Matched Quality V-Belt Drives. 

Contact nearest Dodge Distributor or write 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Deee VICTORY WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS 


Great tractive pull ... long 





belt life . . . power saving. 
Balanced. Interchangeable 
bushings (for various sizes of 
shafts). Compression fastening 
to shaft, Easy to install. Light 
weight. They conserve metal! 


DODGE 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 











DODGE COUNTERSHAFTS 












Shown here is the Dodge 
4-point Pressed Steel Drop 
Hanger which may also be 
used as a Post or Bracket 
Hanger. 2-point and 4-point 
Iron Hangers also available. 


Can be supplied to meet any specifications 


with the proper type of hangers, 


bearings, 


pulleys and clutches to meet any requirement. 


DODGE-TIMKEN 


A completely assem- 
bled, factory adjusted, 
pre-lubricated unit de- 
livered ready to in- 
stall. Effectively seal- 





Hanger Bearings 


ed against admission of dirt or loss of lubricant. 


DODGE STEEL SPLIT PULLEYS 


Strong, rugged, light 
in weight. Easy to 
erect. Grooveless oval 
crown permits low belt 
tension— saves power, 
Also wood and iron pul- 
leys for every service. 





DODGE FRICTION CLUTCHES 





DODGE-TIMKEN PILLOW BLOCKS 


For power transmis- 
sion or machinery ap- 
plications, Completely 
assembled, factory ad- 
justed, pre-lubricated; 
seals exclude dust and 
dirt and retain lubri- 
cant. Easy to install. 
Long life (30,000 hours 





The Dodge Solid Fric- 
tion Clutch shown 
here is particularly 
adapted for modern 
group drives and gen- 
eral power transmis- 
sion service. Other 
types and sizes up to 
1000 HP. at 100 R.P.M. 


of service under conditions for which they are 


adapted)... 


(good for 50 million revolutions 


without re-lubrication, under normal conditions). 


Dodge VICTORY Wood 
Split Pulleys on a double 
reduction drive. 











PUT ALL YOUR POWER IN THE JOB 









AMERICA’S MILLS 
ARE WEAVING 
IME 


MORE than 300 pounds for every man 
in the Services! That's the staggering 
amount of textiles being supplied to our armed 
forces right now. 


Clothing, of course, makes up part of that 
poundage—but only part. For there is scarcely 
a piece of equipment made that does not use 
textiles somewhere in its construction. From 
lifeboats to army jeeps, from tanks to planes, 
from parachutes to camouflage—textiles are on 
active duty. 


Burkart-Schier is helping to make possible the 
production record being set by the textile indus- 
try —the mile after mile of needed fabrics 
which are speeding off America’s looms. Burk- 
Schier chemists and textile chemicals are work- 
ing right along with the textile industry, helping 
to process all sorts of military fabrics, giving 
fabrics necessary characteristics, making fabrics 


fit to fight! 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CoO. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS @ DETERGENTS e@ SOFTENERS e@ REPELLENTS e FINISHES 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, New York, Dec. 6 to II, 1943 


not known whether Spain would be in the market for any 
of the 1943 staple. Strict low and low middling were the 
principal grades taken from previous crops. 

It is estimated by the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation that 90% of the knitted glove production of the 
industry is going to fill Government orders. 


7 Oe 


Textile Trading Slow Through June 


Cotton goods trading was slow during recent weeks, as 
sellers were loath to commit themselves ahead at profitless 
prices. Scarcity of manpower is holding back production 
to a point where only Government orders and high-priority 
business gets much attention. Particular constructions are 
unavailable and civilian buyers must take the best that they 
can get. Production will not catch up with demand for 
many months on the present outlook. 


Wool goods men have been freed from the always-oner- 
ous blending regulations on civilian wool allotments by 
WPB. but this fact does not mean that civilians will have 
any greatly increased yardage of apparel fabrics available. 
\ctually that yardage may dwindle, as war orders and 
l.end-Lease take substantial quantities, and, due to man- 
power shortage, the margin of production available for 
civilian use may not even take up all the wool allotted to it. 
Notable is the announced delay of 90 days by the American 
Woolen Co. in delivering its fall worsteds because of the 
pressure of Government business. 


Rayon: Scarcity continues the feature of this branch of 
the market. but distributors are trying to adapt themselves 
to conditions as they find them. Government sources say 
that because of the increase in rayon production, war orders 
can be taken care of and enough poundage left to give 
civilians as much as they had in 1939—just four years ago. 
Rayon lining fabrics are particularly scarce. Special atten- 
tion to this fabric division is being given in Washington. 


Hosiery sellers have been relieved by OPA’s cancellation 
of the automatic 25% price cut in Type B hosiery under 
original provisions of MPR-339. the rayon hosiery schedule. 
Hearings before the Boren Committee in Washington dur- 
ing June had brought into the open the widespread dissatis- 
faction relating to that order, but. beyond the cancellation 
of the price cut, little had been done up to time of going 
to press to relieve the trade of the other troublesome fea- 
tures. Half-hose styles continue to he reduced, and at recent 
openings for fall the reduction in number of patterns 
ranged from 20 to 65°. 


Underwear distributors continue to face a marked short- 
age of most lines, and recent offerings of allotments by 
manufacturers were actively taken up. The situation faced 
by knitters has been recognized by WPB, and regulations 
aiding the mills in obtaining necessary yarns and trimmings 
have been announced. 


Outerwear mills remain nervous over their yarn supplies 
despite the easing of the wool-blending regulations whic! 
should give them a freer supply of all-wool yarns. The 
industry is watching the Washington situation closely and 
is meeting possible restrictive orders in advance. Produc: 
tion is fully under order. 
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from light and medium bombers flying as 
low as twenty feet above the ground. 

A hazard to plane and crew would exist 
in this type of bombing if parachutes were 
not used. Because of the low altitude, a 


bomb would explode so soon after release 
that the plane would not be able to get out 
trom over the target and away from the 
area affected by the explosion. R: yon para- 
chutes, attached to the bombs, delay their 
descent for the necessary fraction of time. 
\s a result, both plane and crew are safely 
away by the time their high-powered eggs 
have hatched. 

Of course, this represents only one of 
the uses for rayon parachutes. And it’s only 
one example of the vital role that R: avon Is 
playing on every battle front. 


MORALE BUILDERS 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


\merican Viscose has embarked upon a 
program to keep the morale of its employ- 
ees at a high level. A series of Family- 
Night- -Open- House parties has been staged 
at mre Hook, Front Royal, and Lewis- 
ti A typical evening of entertainment 
features a show put on by the employees 
themselves, a talk by a returning war hero, 
siiging, awards to deservi ing workers, dem- 
onstrations by a First Aid Crew, voice re- 

cordings to be sent to relatives and friends 
1 the armed forces. Displays of ‘rayon at 
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RAYON HELPS BLAST AN INVASION PATH 


|ispatches from the Tunisian and Mediterranean fronts are bringing satisfac- 
tion to rayon producers. They tell of German troops being demoralized and 
driven to surrender by the Allies’ use of fragmentation bombs. The softening 
up of Pantelleria was accomplished partly by this low-level bombing tech- 
nique. Large numbers of these morale-busters were dropped by parachute 


war’ and a large diorama depicting the 
Guadalcanal battle front help workers to 
obtain a more realistic picture of the im- 
portant work they are doing. 

Five hundred A.V.C. families and guests 
attended the first ‘Open House’ held at 
Marcus Hook; 3661 was the count at the 
last party given in Front Royal. 

This holding-up of the A.V.C. diary is 
purely for the benefit of those who might 
be interested in arranging similar morale- 
builders for their family of employees. 


HOPE FOR FIGHTING ALLIES 


One of the most 
heroic pages of this 
war is being writ- 
ten by General 
Mikhailovitch and * 
his gallant Yugoslav 
patriots. Their great 
courage and fight- 
ing spirit have helped immeasurably to 
dissipate the striking force of the Axis. 





e*T. M.-C. & C.C.C. 





















PRODUCT 
RESEARCH 







Helps you to get 
the right yarns. 





FABRIC 
DEVELOPMENT 





Hel Ss you design 
Ps | g 


new fabrics 





















HERE’S WHAT 4-PLY SERVICE BRINGS TO YOU 









AMERICAN VISCOSE 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa 
lants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 


JULY, 
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Keeping these and other guerrilla armies 
equipped and in the fight has been another 
job for rayon. Every day, rayon supply 
parachutes drop guns, ammunition, radio 
sets, medical equipment and other supplies 
to these isolated Allies. 

For these supply ’chutes, Rayon yarn has 
been ’specially engineered to make a cloth 
that will withstand the sudden shock of the 
load as the chute snaps open. 





ROCK-A-BYE, BUDDY 


Jungle hammocks are helping members of 
the armed forces to sleep peacefully in the 
tropics. The protective canopies of these 
hammocks are kept taut by loops of Vin- 
yon** cord sewn to strongly reinforced 
spots at each end of the canopy. Whereas 
a rope loop might break when a heavy man 
causes the canopy to stretch, the loop of 
Vinyon has an elongation of 300% at the 
breaking point. Aside from its great elas- 
ticity, Vinyon is more highly resistant than 
rubber to sunlight, oxidation, oils and 
acids. It offers tremendous possibilities to 
the textile trade, when peace comes. 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp 





TEXTILE 
UNIT 


Helps solve produc- 
tion and finishing 


a 
co ae 


problems. 


“CROWN” 
ja TESTED 


Helps provide sci- 


entific selling facts. 
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WAR PROBLEMS 


What are yours? 
Too little? Too late? 


La 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS ~~“ © 


~ 


can help you with this wartime production gremlin: 


DRYING: Spun or flat rayon, acetates, cotton or wool materials, 
CARBOMATICally dried, retain desirable “hand” or finish 
with complete uniformity and at greater speed. 


SINGEING: Entirely automatic, rapidly attached CARBOMATIC 
generators increase output with remarkable economies in man- 
power and fuel cost. 


CURING: Guaranteed satisfaction in terms of desired finish and 
actual production quotas in the polymerization of synthetic 
resin finishes and pigment dyes. Unpleasant urea formal- 
dehyde odors eliminated. 


In these processes as well as in carbonizing and 


sanforizing CARBOMATIC PERFORMANCE offers to 
the textile industry ten noteworthy ADVANTAGES: 


Uninterrupted, uniform delivery of heat. 
High quality drying or finish .. . “hot spots’ and ‘dead spots” 
eliminated. 

Completely automatic operation. 

Safety . . . designed to meet stringent insurance demands. 
Flexibility . . 
quired. 


High ratio of turndown .. 
ture zones possible. 


. individual generators turned on or off as re- 
. ascending or descending tempera- 


Negligible maintenance cost .. . 
period. 

Quantity of heat supplied in proportion to changing produc- 
tion needs. 


no fuel loss in heating-up 


Drying, curing, and singeing speeds greatly increased. 
Mellow hand assured. 


Bulletin T-8 gives complete information whether 
you use gas or electricity. 


OUR ENGINEERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE. 
INFRA-RED DIVISION 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND MFGRS. OF RADIANT HEAT BURNER EQUIPMENT 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, 1775 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Offices in Providence, R. |., and Charlotte, N. C. 
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Earle R. Stall, of Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of Florence Mills, which 
operates plants at Forest City, 
N. C. and the American Spin- 
ning Division at Greenville. He 
succeeds Allen F. Johnson, 
president of Florence Mills 
since 1935, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Stall is 
also president of the F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co. and will retain 
his position there. Earle Stall 
was well known as manager of 
the textile machinery depart- 
ment of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
engineers and entered the tex- 
tile operating field in 1931 as 
southern representative for 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. of 
New York City. He became 
president of F. W. Poe Mfg. 
Co. in 1935, and is also a direc- 
tor of the Poe mill and on the 
boards of five other mills. Mr. 
Johnson has had _ responsible 
connections with West Point 
Mfg. Co., Callaway Mills, and 
Exposition Cotton Mills. Later 
he was with Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp. as vice-president in 
charge of operations. For the 
last eight years he has been 
president and secretary of the 
Florence Mills, during which 
period the mills were modern- 
ized. 


John H. Lacouture, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the 
Guerin Mills, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been elected 
president of the Woonsocket 
Manufacturers Association for 
his seventh term. He has held 
the position since the organi- 
zation was formed. 


F. W. Symmes, of Green- 
ville, S. C., president of Union- 
Buffalo Mills, was elected a 
director of Santee Cotton Mills, 
Orangeburg, S. C., June 4. 


Joseph Emory  Sirrine, 
head of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., textile and 
industrial engineering firm, and 
an official of textile mills, has 
had the degree of doctor of laws 
conferred upon him by Fur- 
man University, from which he 
was graduated in 1890. 


Richard S. Cox, who had 
been assistant director and as- 
sistant dean at Philadelphia 
Textile Institute for over 20 
years has been appointed dean 
of the Institute succeeding Earl 
Heard. who resigned, as _ re- 
perted last month, to join the 
West Point Mfg. Co. Mr. Cox 
founded the color and jacquard 
department of the school. 


Jack B. Glasner has been 
preside nt of Rockford 


elected 


ALLEN F. JOHNSON, now 
chairman of board of Florence 
Mills. 


EARLE R. STALL, elected presi- 
dent of Florence Mills. 


(Ill.) Mitten & Hosiery Co. to 
succeed the late Frank Boeh- 
men. Mr. Glasner was previ- 
ously treasurer and_ general 
manager, and has been with 
the firm since 1928. J. H. 
Ederstrom has been elected 
secretary and treasurer. 


William H. Ziock, Sr., has 
been elected president of B.Z.B. 
Knitting Co., Rockford, IIl., to 
succeed the late Frank Boeh- 
man. 


‘Willard F. Staples, for- 
merly associated with Cabot 
Mfg. Co., has been elected 
vice-president of Esmond (R.1.) 
Mills. He will have charge of 
manufacturing. 


Andrew J. Sokol, recently 
assistant treasurer and in charge 
of executive merchandising for 
the downtown division of Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co., has become as 
sociated in an executive capac: 
ity with J. P. Stevens & Co, 
New York. 


M. Bernard Morgan, plant 
engineer of American Viscose 
Corp.. Meadville, Pa., has been 
promoted to an administrative 
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TILA LLL Me LLL Seem Vea La eT 


PROCTOR DRYERS ARE RECOGNIZED 
BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF TOWELING 


Just as she recognizes extra quality and texture in her lovely 
ek bath towels, so leading toweling manufacturers recognize 

the extra quality built into Proctor Drying Machinery. 

For correct uniform drying results, at a minimum cost, 

Proctor Dryers are the first choice of leading manufac- 

turers of toweling. In every major industry where drying 

is an Operation, there és a Proctor Dryer 

scientifically designed and custom built to 

do the job right. Whether it be for textiles, 

pharmaceuticals, synthetic rubber, chemi- 

cals, food, veneer pp» A 

or soap, leading 

manufacturers 

rely on Proctor 

Drying Machines 


J presi- to do the job right. 


Co. of PROCTOR & SCH 
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Change with the Times 


CLUTSOM HIGHSPEED 
SHUTTLELESS LOOM 


We are still planning for War but many 


executives are planning ahead for Peace 


too. 


Vast production of narrow fabrics will 
be needed after the war and the trade will 
go to those mills best equipped. It is time 
to consider weaving in the modern way, time 
to discard the old, time to think in terms 
of speed and high production at lower cost. 


Time to change with the Times. 


Why not let us give you a demonstration 
of weaving in the modern way—those old 
type looms must be wearing out under the 


wartime beating they are taking. 


CLUTSOM MACHINES INC. 


205 EAST 42 STREET 


Telephone 


NEW YORK 


MUrray Hill 4-2327 
FACTORY: Springdale, Connecticut 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


post in the engineering depart- 
ment at the corporation’s main 
ofice in Wilmington, Del. 
Hugh Miller, assistant plant 
engineer at Meadville, succeeds 
Mr. Morgan. 


Scott Russell, president of 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
was one of the participants in 
the American Forum of the Air, 
feature program of the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, on 
Sunday, June 20. The subject 
of the forum on the evening 
Mr. Russell participated was 
“Methods of Taking Profiteer- 
ing Out of the War.” 


John A. Levering, son of 
the late J. W. Levering who 
was co-founder of Eavenson & 
Levering Co., Camden, N. J., 
has been elected president of 
the company, succeeding Frank 
D. Levering, who died recently. 
He has been with the company 
for 22 years, and treasurer for 
the last 12 years. 


F. Coit Johnson has been 
named chairman of the board, 
and E. E. Mensel president 
of the Hampton Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 


John P. Maguire, head of 
John P. Maguire & Co., re- 
tiring director of the regional 
ofice of WPB in New York, 
was tendered a dinner on June 
24 by his friends in recognition 
of his outstanding services in 


the WPB post. 


Walter S. MacPhail has 
been appointed general super- 
intendent in charge of manu- 
facturing at Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., succeed 
ing the late James Metcalfe. 


Arthur E. Moreau, organ- 
izer and president of Amoskeag 
Industries, Ine., Manchester, 


COTTON-TEXTILE MERCHANTS: 


Above: Bertram Borden, first pres- 
ident of association. At right: 
W. Ray Bell, present president. 


N. H., has been appointed 
chairman of a State Council on 
Post-War Planning and Re- 
habilitation. 


Frank J. Knell was _ re- 
cently reelected president of 
the Wool Associates of New 
York Cotton Exchange. Ber- 
nard J. Conlin was reelected 
as first vice-president, Stanley 
H. Lawton as second vice- 
president and William J. Jung 
as treasurer. 


W. F. Staples, formerly 
general manager of Cabot Mfg. 
Co., Brunswick, Me., has been 
elected vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing at Esmond 


(R.L.) Mills. 


Frank H. Griffin, vice-presi- 
dent and technical director of 
the American Viscose Corp., 
having completed 25 years of 
service with the company, was 
honored May 25 at a luncheon 
given at Wilmington, Del. 


Wilbert J. Carter, of 
Greensboro, N. C., president of 
Carter Fabrics Corp., received 
the degree of Doctor of Textile 
Science at the recent com- 
mencement of North Carolina 
State College, at Raleigh. 


Dean Harvey, materials en- 
gineer of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was elected presi- 
dent of American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia, 
at the annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh June 30. He is also 
chairman of D-13’s Subcommit- 
tee on Glass Textiles. 


S. J. Milligan, assistant 
ceneral sales manager, Domin- 
ion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, for the last five years, 
has become general sales man- 
ager to succeed the late J. G. 


1918-1943 


June 17, 1943 marked the silver anniversary of the Assn. of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York—25 years of constructive accom- 
plishment in the merchandising of the industry’s cotton products. 
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ntreal, Ff ROBERT FULTON, BOAT BUILDER — On a fateful Friday in 1807, a skeptical crowd gathered at 
the foot of Cortlandt Street, New York. They came to watch “Fulton’s Folly” attempt the 


Looe “impossible” by traveling without sails from New York to Albany. Those who came to jeer stayed 
—. | to cheer. “Crazy” Bob’s puffing, snorting Clermont wheezed away from the jetty and grunted 
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f Cotton 
accom- 
roducts. 


For excellence 
in production 


We’re working 100% for victory. But you can still buy 
American Blower products for vital war work. 

After victory we'll be ready with the most complete 
line of heating, ventilating and air handling equipment 
in history. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT,..MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


upstream against the wind at the miraculous speed of four miles an hour, On that day, Robert 
Fulton, well-nigh penniless dreamer, revolutionized the water-borne transportation of the world. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


American Blower products have contributed much towards the prog- 
ress of American industry — progress that today is making it possible 
for America’s vital industries to outproduce the world. In the great 
public utilities, the steel industry, in the manufacture of petroleum 
products, chemicals, in food processing, mining, smelting and refining, 
in hospitals, schools, public buildings and homes, American Blower 
air handling equipment has kept pace with progress. 


Utility Set 


eee 
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CT Te Money!” 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Suppliers of 


LIQUID 
Rh 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston © Charlotte © Chicago °¢ Cincinnati 
Cleveland © Detroit *® New Orleans ¢ New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Sr. Louis ¢ Syracuse 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Dodd, who held that office for 
34 years. 


Walter Mansfield, of Bos- 
ton office of Celanese Corp. of 
America, has been elected 
president of New England 
Rayon & Synthetic Yarns 
Peddlers Association for the 
coming year. 


Roy <A. Jenkins’ was 
elected president of Southern 
New England Textile Club at 
meeting at Pawtucket (R. I.) 
Country Club June 18. 


David Ballou, who has 
been with Franklin Process 
Co., Providence, R. I. for the 
last 13 years, is now associ- 
ated with the textile division 
of U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York. 


Calvin H. Hartzell, a di- 
rector and superintendent of 
Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, 
Pa., celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of his association with 
that company last month. 


Leonard Kuvin has been 
appointed director of the newly- 
formed division of economic 
research of Tubize Chatillon 
Corp., New York. 

J. Bruce McCullough, pro- 
duction and sales representa- 
tive of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has been appointed 
chief of the combed yarn unit 
ot the cotton branch of WPB. 


Fred M. Blanchard, presi- 
dent of Fred M. Blanchard, Inc., 
Boston, was guest of honor on 
June 11 at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, where about 200 friends 
in the wool industry and other 
fields gathered to commemo- 
rate his 50 years of service in 
brokerage activities. Leo, Ivan 
and Frederick Hart, associ- 
ates in the Blanchard organiza- 
tion, were hosts. Mr. Blanchard 
entered the business in 1893 as 
an employee of Dewey, Gould & 
€o.. Boston, and in 1905 estab- 
lished his own organization, 
specializing in foreign accounts. 
He is a director of the National 
Wool Trade Association. 


T. D. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and head of 
the industrial development de- 
partment, has resigned to be- 
come an executive of Vanity 
Fair Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

Glenn M. Chandler, of 
Toledo, O., has become general 
manager of the Empire Knitting 
Mills, Statesville, N. C., suc- 
ceeding F. S. Hulse. 


John S. Hoyle is succeed- 
ing Walter Scott as superin- 
tendent of Stafford Worsted Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn. Mr, 
Hoyle was with Premier 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, for 
12 years. Mr. Scott retired 
after 27 years as superintend- 
ent. 


MARSHALL DILLING 


Marshall Dilling, after 50 
years of active connection with 
the textile industry, for the last 
26 years of which he was su 
perintendent of A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
retired in an effort to regain 
failing health. Mr. Dilling 
joined A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co, 
in 1917. Several years ago he 
was also made secretary of the 
corporation. He was one of the 
founders of the Southern Tex. 
tile Association, served as its 
president for one term, and has 
been executive secretary for the 
last 30 years. In 1934 he was 
awarded a gold medal by the 
association for distinguished 
service. In 1928 he was awarded 
the S. B. Alexander medal for 
cutstanding service to the tex- 
tile industry, one of only two 
such awards so far made. 


L. Crawford Easter, who 
has been with Burlington Mills 
Corp. for the last six years, has 
been named superintendent of 
the Lexington (N. C.) Silk 
Mill. He succeeds James M. 
Rennie, who has just been 
sworn in as a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Naval Reserve. 


French Campbell, formerly 
manager Marilyn Mills, Annis- 
ton, Ala., became manager of 
Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C, 
on June 1. 


Dr. Alfred R. Macormac, 
professor of textile chemistry 
at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., has been 
given leave of absence for the 
duration to accept the position 
of Associate Textile Technolo- 
gist at Jeffersonville (Ind.) 
Quartermaster Depot. 


W. P. Hamrick, former 
general superintendent of Pa 
cific Mills, Columbia, S. C,, 
has resigned as director of the 
OPA rent-control office in Co- 
lumbia. 


Walter D. Richards is now 
associated with the Enterprise 
Dye Works, Inc., of Woon: 
socket, R. I. He was 26 years 
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ODAY, acids have a bigger job of work 

to do than ever before—helping indus- 

try turn out munitions, oils, metals, chem- 

icals, fertilizers, textiles in a steady flow. 

Shutdowns are critical. Everything pos- 

sible must be done to prevent the break- 
down of acid handling equipment. 


* * 7. 


'High among causes of shutdowns in many 


acid processes are the repeated, drastic tem- 
perature changes to which tanks used to 
heat and cool acid solutions are subjected. 

The continuous expansion and contrac- 
tion, with its accompanying movement or 
working of the lining, is severe service for 
any material to withstand. 


* * * 


Tellurium Lead has been found by certain 
users to perform better than other types of 
lead under conditions where repeated and 
abrupt temperature changes occur. It is 
thought that this may be due, among other 
things, to Tellurium Lead’s work-harden- 
ing property. As this lead is worked, it is 
toughened—increased in tensile strength. 


How to Keep Acids Working for Victory . . . .....2.2.+2. 2. =. Not 


The work-hardening property of Tellu- 
rium Lead is also a safeguard wherever 
lead must be bent, stretched or hammered 
as in elbows, flanges, coils, joints and turn- 
over points. 


ee * rs 

Another source of acid equipment trouble 
is vibration. The resultant dynamic or fa- 
tigue stresses, acting in combination with 
corrosion, are more disastrous than either 
factor alone. 

To meet this condition, Tellurium Lead 
not only has all the acid corrosion resist- 
ance for which lead is noted but, under 
vibration tests, it exhibits a 60% greater 
endurance limit than lead without the tel- 
lurium addition. 

+. * * 
Undoubtedly, another factor in Tellurium 
Lead’s resistance to corrosion under severe 
conditions of heat and stress is its finer, 
more uniform grain structure, shown in 
the accompanying photomicrographs. The 
surface of Tellurium Lead sheet and pipe 
is smoother—there is less possibility of 
pitting and local corrosion. 





USERS “TELL” RESULTS 


‘*We used your Tellurium Lead sheet to line an 
acid-cuttingtank.Strong sulphuric acid isdumped 
into the tank and sufficient water added to bring 
| it to the proper strength. This naturally gener- 
ates considerable heat. The operation has been 
repeated daily for nearly three years. To date no 
leakage or other difficulty has been experienced. 
The lining is as good as the day installed." 


| 
| 


Tellurium Lead sheet was used to replace a 
tank lining which had been in service about 
three years. The old lining had bulged to such 
an extent that it rendered the tank useless. The 





about two years. No bulging has occurred. The 
lead still conforms to the tank shape as snugly 
as it did on installation.” 

. es . 


**We have just checked up on the condition of 
the 3-year old Tellurium Lead lining in our large 
sulphuric acid mixing tank. We found the lead 
to be very smooth and uniform with no signs 
whatever of buckling although the tank is used 
for cutting raw acid to low specific gravities. 
Comparison with other tanks in the same room 
and used for identical purposes shows that 
Tellurium Lead makes an ideal lining. The 
other linings have given us trouble by buckling 
and cracking open along the welded joints."’ 


Tellurium Lead lining has now been in service | 
| 





Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is time- 
tested St. Joe chemical lead alloyed with a 
small quantity of tellurium. It is available 
in sheet or pipe form, or fabricated in coils 
for heating and cooling purposes. 

For further information address the 
nearest Company branch listed below. 





It work-hardens: These strips of Tellurium Lead (top) 
and regular lead (bottom) were stamped and pulled 
out in a tensile testing machine. Note how Tellurium 
Lead was strengthened by the stamping, whereas the 
other lead was weakened—and fractured. 





Note Finer Grain Structure: Photomicrographs of 
Tellurium Lead (left) and ordinary lead (right) , show- 
ing the finer, more uniform grain formation brought 
about by the addition of tellurium. Another signifi- 
cant point: In laboratory tests extruded strips of Tel- 
lurium Lead, annealed at 150°C for six months, 
showed no grain enlargement. Metallurgists agree that 
freedom from grain growth means less danger of 
rapid corrosion at elevated temperatures. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—New York, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, National- 


Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila- 
delphia; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh; 
Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; American Lead Corp., In- 
dianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The Canada 


Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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pinning Frames 


or Radiators? 


Every active spinning frame is a 


radiator. The more and the faster it 
produces, the more heat it radiates. 
At times, this heat may equal that 
of a 10-branch steam pipe coil. 


Modern textile machinery creates 
its own manufacturing handicap, on 
the one hand, and begs for the cure 
on the other. 

With Certified Climate, antici- 
pated production is not a disappoint- 
ment, and installations pay for 
themselves sometimes ina year or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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with Montrose Mill of Guerin 
Mills, Woonsocket. 


Frank W. Jeffers, formerly 
associated with the New York 
office of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
has been appointed assistant to 
President Norman A. MacColl 
at Providence, R. I. 


Guy B. Arthur, personnel 
director of American Thread 
Co., Willimantic, Conn., has 
organized a new public and in- 
dustrial relations department. 


Helen Harrington Boyd 
has joined the American Wool 
Council as associate director to 
develop a program of education 
directed to the retail consumer. 
For the last five years Miss 
Poyd was company analyst for 
Talon Inc., and prior to that 
for four years in charge of 
press publicity for R. H. Macy 
& Co. 


Robert O. Huffman, Mor- 
ganton, N. C., president of the 
Drexel] Hosiery Mills Co., and 
also directing head of the Mor- 
ganton, Huffman and Garrou 
hosiery mills, was on June 16 
named chief of the men’s ho- 
siery unit, knit goods branch 


of WPB. 


Warren F. Cooper, Sr., 
service engineer for Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., Johnson City, 
Tenn., since 1931, has been 
appointed chief of the Synthetic 
Fiber Section of WPB. 


J. L. Rhinehardt has be- 
come general overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, twisting, warp- 
ing and winding at Chronicle 
Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


Nathan Dearman has be- 
come superintendent of spin- 
ning, warping and winding at 
Samoset Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


J. B. Meacham, who is 
manager of Insulating Yarn Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has become 
superintendent and mdnager of 
Balston Yarn Mills, Inc., Lin- 
colnton, N. C., also. His son, 
Henry C. Meacham, will be 
assistant manager of Insulating 
Yarn Co. 


W. H. MeGaha, formerly 
head of the weaving depart- 
ment of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
hecome superintendent of weav- 
ing, slashing and drawing-in at 
Entwistle Mills, No. 1 unit, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


C. C. Brooks has become 
ceneral superintendent of spin- 
ning of Magnolia (Miss.) Tex- 
tiles, Inc.. succeeding Willie 
Parker, resigned. 


C. M. Moore, superintend- 


ent of J. & C. Yarn Mill, Elli- 


jay, Ga., has resigned to be. 
come superintendent of Tiftoy 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeed. 
ing J. W. Hames, who has re. 
tired and moved to Shelbyville. 
Tenn. 


Mary C. Tucker, advertis. 
ing and promotion manager 0 
Roman Stripe Hosiery Co., Ney 
York, was one of four women 
in the advertising field to re. 
ceive certificates of honorable 
mention at the 39th Annual 
meeting of the Advertising Fed. 
eration of America for their ac. 
complishments. Her campaign 
to gain acceptance of rayon hos. 
iery by women was the basis of 
the award. 


K. D. Forsyth has accepted 
the superintendency of Bama 
Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


Karl B. Nixon, genera 
superintendent of Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills for several 
years, has recently been pro. 
moted to general manager. 


Fred K. Morris has re. 
signed from Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., and accepted the position 
of superintendent of spinning 
of Merrimack Mills, Hunts 
ville, Ala., succeeding A. V. 
Wright, resigned. 


Wm. H. Jones, who ha 
held a position with the waste 
department of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., has resigned to 
become associated with _ the 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. H. Hamilton, former|; 
superintendent of Pee Dee Mfg. 
Co., Unit No. 1, Rockingham, 
N. C., has become superintend: 
ent of Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock 
fuels, ch Ac 


L. C. Worthy has resigned 
as superintendent of the card: 
ing department of Geneva 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills and_ ha: 
become machinist Ist class at 
Wainwright Shipyards, Panama 
City, Fla. 


J. H. McDonald, former! 
with Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
has become superintendent of 


Kings Mountain (N.C.) Mfg. 


Co. 


W. H. Carter has become 
superintendent of carding 0! 
Eva Jane plant of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Cecil G. White, former! 
connected with Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., and Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C., as al 
executive-accountant, has be 
come office manager for Atlan 
ta (Ga.) Woolen Mills. 
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Under Secretary of War 


a / 


‘esa Robert P. Patterson has just 
ie 





re 
. 


—mi NG 


we 


informed the men and 

women employees at Hooker that they 

have won the privilege of adding a cov- 

eted White Star to the Army-Navy “E”’ 

Production Award Flag which now flies 
above their plant. 

This White Star is awarded for meri- 


torious services on the production front. 





In the words of Secretary Patterson it is: 
““The symbol of appreciation from our 

Armed Forces for your continued and 

determined effort and patriotism.” 

It is with great pride and determina- 
tion that the men and women of this 
company accept this honor. Pride in the 
accomplishments already achieved and 
determination that these accomplish- 
ments will be surpassed. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


Wilmington, Calif. 


@ 4253 


A New Star Shines at Hooker 
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Maa da CUc ed AT: 
TRANSMISSION 





> 


Combines Variable Speed Transmission 
and Gear Reducer in Single Compact Unit 


@ The Reeves Variable Speed Transmission—the 
textile industry’s widely preferred unit for providing 
accurate, infinite speed adjustability—is now available 
with built-in, helical-type speed reducer. With this 
new REEVES drive, the operator of any production ma- 
chine has a wide range of low driving speeds instantly 
available in a single compact unit. 

The entire range is covered with- 
out steps or jumps. Any required 
speed for best production under 
each changing condition is accu- 
rately obtained by turning a hand- 
wheel. It’s easy to equip this unit 
for individual motor drive by means 
of REEVES adjustable motor base, 
which accommodates any available 
motor. Send for 16-page Catalog 


Vertical design espe- 


W-432, giving complete engineer- 
& g 


ing information. cially adaptable for 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


fewunae 
\eaH) REEVES 


SPEED CONTROL 


conditions where floor 
space is limited. 
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Textile Men in Armed Services 


Edwin Lord, on leave of 
absence from Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Norfolk, Va., of which he 
has been president, has been 
commissioned a major in the 
purchases division of the 
American Service Force. 


Donald F. Horne, former 
sales manager of Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. has 
been advanced in rank to lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy. 


Dan C. Lawrence, formerly 
president of Seaboard Mills, 
Inc., Elberton, Ga., is now serv- 
ing in the Navy as a lieutenant, 
and is stationed at Charleston, 
S.A. 


x 


Cecil Marks, general mana- 
ger and vice-president of the 


Covington Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
| Ga. has joined the armed 


| forces and reported for active 


duty at Fort McPherson, in 
| Georgia. 
T. Henry Redding, vice- 


president of Acme Hosiery Mill, 
a branch of McCrary Hosiery 
Mills, Asheboro, N. C., has 
been commissioned lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the Navy. 





William Albin, senior mem- 
ber of the credit department 
of William Iselin & Co., Inc., 
has been inducted into the 
Army. 


George Waterhouse, _for- 
| merly purchasing agent for the 
Kendall Co., Boston, who 
entered the Army in May, 1942, 
has been promoted to captain 
in the Ordnance Department. 


assist- 


Morris Blackman, 





STANLEY S. KABASINSKEY 
(right), a former employee of 
Howard Bros., Worcester, Mass., 
now at Camp Cooke, Calif., 
| snapped with Sergt. Joe Louis, 
world's heavyweight boxing 
| champion, 





IST LT. JOSEPH E. GOOD. 
VAGE, a member of the Re. 
search and Development staf 
of the Philadelphia Quarterma:. 
ter Depot, who was associate 
professor of chemistry and dye. 
ing at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute before he entered th 
Army. He had been a mem. 
ber of the faculty of the Insti 
tute since 1924. 


ant treasurer of Allied Textil: 
Printers, Paterson, N. J., ha 
joined the Army. 


John D. Gannett, prev: 
ously employed in the sale 
order department of Drape 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., entered 
the Army last December, ani 
has been commissioned a set 
cnd lieutenant in the anti-ait 
craft section of coast artillen 
at Camp Davis, N. C. 


Edward F. Rohmer, 00 
of the partners of Rohmer Mei 
ford Wool Scouring Co., Met 
ford, Mass., has been inducte 
into the Army and is attache 
io the Medical Division 4 


Camp Pickett, Va. 














Jas. A. Sorrels, Jr., {oi 
merly on southern staff of N.! 
& N.J. Lubricant Co. as lubn 
cation service engineer, is n0 


a corporal with the Armd 
Forces somewhere in Nott 
Africa. 

Wm. Sapp, Dalton, 


formerly with Cabin Crafts 0! 
fice force, now in the arme 
services, was recently pr 
moted to the rank of captal 
at Fort Eustis, Va. 


E. A. Quintard, formet! 
an official of the Swift Mfg. G 
Columbus, Ga., and now 
captain in the Army, has bet 
recommended for the _ Dist! 
guished Flying Cross for acti 
in the South Pacific. He is 
graduate of Textile School ! 
the North Carolina State U 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., and} 
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“Want level dyeing while 
lowering production costs?“’ 


;OODA. 
the Re. 
nt staff 
irtermas- 
associate 
und dye. 
1 Textile ., 
pig I- YOU use a 100% saturated brine for exhausting 
em- 
he Inst the dyes in place of dry salt...you can eliminate 
spotting, streaking and white edges! 
| Textile Nae 
J., has “You see, brine disperses evenly throughout the 


vat... there’s no chance of undissolved crystals ruin- 
he sale ing the dye lot when you use a 100% saturated brine. 


- entered “And when you install a Lixator...you get 100% 


ber, and 
d a sec 
anti-air 
artillery 


saturated brine every time! It’s produced automat- 
ically. Furthermore, the Lixator cuts your produc- 


tion costs directly. First of all, it uses 10% to 20% 


her, ll 


noe ie less salt. Second, it utilizes inexpensive Sterling 


“This is the Lixator installed by W. S. Libbey Com- 


Ory Mei Rock Salt. : pany, at their plant in Lewiston, Maine.” 
inducte 
attache 


eon “But not only will the Lixator help you do a better 
ision 7 5 


job of dyeing. Lixate brine steps up the efficiency of 
Jr., for 
t of N.) 
as lubn 
r, is no 


= vour mill? And the beauty of it is—you don’t need a 
n ort ; : 


zeolite water softener regeneration also. 


“Can you think of a more valuable addition to 


: ° ° P “Let me send you this 
heavy capital outlay in order to install a Lixator. / S6-q00s felle Dine 


Cs y ; ted booklet on the 
lon, International leases the machine to you for a very LAsete:- Beectes Sée unabind tadas. Bt sives ven 


Crafts a : ; : 
Lra 2 2 pos all the facts—installations, brine tables, dia- 
1e arme nominal annual sum. Get the facts, today! grams, formulas. Just write for your copy!” 

tly pr : } 

f captal 


former! 
Mfg. Co 


wh TLIXATE Pees 


for acti Reg. U. S. Pat. Of s 
Sched | for making brine 
State OA 


and INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. T7, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Bahnson Humiduct is based on the Unit System 
that permits of greater flexibility for installation, or 
for remodeling, shifting machinery and making other 
changes that alter heat loads in a given room or mill. 

















The Humiduct principle gives positive distribution 
and constant circulation. It can supply air in any 
form — hot, cold, humid, dry, cleaned or in any 
combination — automatically controlled. 


Bahnson Engineers are available for servicing old equipment 
—priority installation—or post-war planning. 
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BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


















































Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


The Verrell Machine Co., Zc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 
James F Notman 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., 
Geo. Thomas & Co. . 

















. Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
Elizabeth, N. J Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Manchester, England. ii uropean Agt. 


























































































NEWS ABOUT MEN 
been in the service 
March, 1941. 


Hugh W. Causey, Char- 
lotte, N. C., salesman for Sol- 
vay Sales Corp., is now serving 
in the Navy. 


Charles E. Bateson, 3rd, 
a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, and now a 
first lieutenant in Army Air 
Corps, has been awarded the 
Army Air Medal for making 


W. Harris Thurston, 52, 
New York, a pioneer in develop- 
ing wind-resistant and water- 
repellent fabrics, wide airplane 
cloth and SS balloon cloth, died 
at Southampton, N. Y., on June 
29. He developed the fabric 
later known as Byrd cloth for 
the Byrd Antarctic expedition. 
He also did a major part of the 
typewriter ribbon fabric busi- 
ness. He began his career with 
Clarence Whitman & Co. in 
1911. He later formed his own 
company, which after several 
name changes is now the Thur- 
ston Cutting Corp. 


Jacques Bramhall, 61, 
senior merchandising executive 
of Iselin-Jefferson Co., New 
York, died at Morristown, N. J., 
June 30. He began his dry 
goods career with Faulkner, 
Page & Co., was later with Deer- 
ing Milliken & Co., and was for 
some years senior New York 
partner of Amory, Browne & 
Co. 


William A. Mitchell, 63, 
former agent of Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, Lowell, for a time 
a representative of cotton tex- 
tile interests in China, and later 
a manufacturer in Houston, 
Tex., died at Hanover, Mass., 
June 21. 


Philip Speed Tuley, 75, 
dean of the textile industry in 
Kentucky, died June 22 in 
Louisville. He retired seven 
years ago as president of the 
Louisville Textiles, Inc., for. 
merly Louisville Cotton Mills. 


Richard E. Kersey, vice- 
president of Progressive Silk 
Finishing Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
died June 29. He had been with 
his firm for over 40 years. 


Roland L. Taylor, 74, chair- 
man of the board of Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., New York, died 
June 23. He entered the rayon 
business in 1920. 


W. L. Beyer, Sr., 83, for- 
merly secretary and_ general 
manager of the old National 
Duck Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died 


since 


Obituary 


25 operational flights against 
the Japanese in the New Guinea 
area. 


Charles B. Roberts, Jr.. 
office manager of Bibb Mfg. Co.. 
Columbus, Ga., before enter. 
ing the armed services as a 
pilot of an Army photograph 
reconnaissance plane, with rank 
of lieutenant, is reported miss- 
ing in action in the South 
Pacific. 


at Atlanta. He formerly served 
as general manager of a branch 
of the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Co., Baltimore, Md., and later 
was general manager of West 
Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala. 


J. Foster Barnwell, 65, Ab- 
beville, S. C., president of Ab- 
beville Cotton Mills until he 
retired about a year ago, died 
June 25. He began with the 
mills as a cotton weigher and 
rose to the presidency. 


James Metcalfe, 50, gen- 
eral superintendent of Wam- 
sutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., died June 21. He joined 
the mills 32 years ago as a 
sweeper. He was appointed 
superintendent in 1939, and 
was a veteran of the first world 
war. 


William J. Morrice, 81. 
vice-president of Canadian Cot- 
tons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
died May 31. Mr. Morrice was 
associated with the firm 
throughout his business career. 
li was formerly known as D. 
Morrice & Sons, having been 
founded by his father. 


William Callanan, 63, for 
almost 20 years credit manager 
of Interwoven Stocking Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., died last 


month. 


Henry B. Estes, 88, who 
retired in 1940 after many years 
as agent and treasurer of Con 
tinental Mills, Lewiston, Maine, 
died recently. 


J. G. Dobb, vice-president 
of Dominion Textile Co. and 
of Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, 
Canada, died recently. 


Charles F. Rauser, Sr.. 
80, president of Shorewood 
Mills, Milwaukee, Wis., died 
last month. 


Mrs. Lily Morehead Me- 
bane, Leaksville, N. C., presi 
dent of the Morehead Cotton 
Mill Co., Spray, N. C., and 
widow of B. Frank Mebane. 
for many years identified with 
ihe textile industry in Leaks 
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Model KRAG 407 Twin Package Spindles, Machine with Carrier. 


Builders of 


Machines Driers 
for 





OTECTS FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


COCACET 
\ 2 Ye 


WATER REPELLENT 


Here is an easy, economical and 
practical way of giving extra protec- 
tion, greater beauty and serviceability 
to cotton, linen, natural silk, cellu- 
lose, acetate and wool. 


Colacet makes textiles water repel- 
lent, stain and spot resistant, gives 
them a rich looking sheen, and helps 
them to stay fresh looking and new. 


May we send literature that tells the 
complete story? 


Colacet conforms to Quartermaster 
Corps Tentative Specifications P.Q.D. 
No. 115 b dated November 19, 1942. 


The spindles on the model 
KRAG are placed horizontally 
on carrier, which makes for 
easy loading and unloading. 

Two packages are loaded 
on one spindle, so that any 
desired flow of dye liquor can 
be obtained by the use of 
larger capacity pumps. 

This model is ideal for the 
dyeing of tubes of cones as 
the outer circumference of the 
loaded cones increases in di- 
rect proportion to the larger 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Centrifugal Extractors and bottom diameter of the ta- 


pered form of the cones. 
The special feature of this 


e - . - . - . 
Beams * Packages * Rawstock Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines machine is the built-in indirect 


Skeins 


® 
Centrifugal Pumps Tubes 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Replacement Parts For Existing Machines Can Be Furnished 
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heating cylinder which makes 


a 
Dye Spindles and Perforated for even temperatures 


throughout the entire bath 
and consequent level dyeings 
of any shades sensitive to 
heat. 

At the same time, it reduces 
the liquor ratio to a minimum, 
thereby producing most eco- 
nomical dyeings, especially 
with vat colours. 






FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 
Makers of Rubber Gloss --- ------ PHILADELPHIA 


Obermaier 
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They want jobs, 
not dimes, 
when they come home 


Buy War Bonds—buy more bonds 
—so there'll be prosperity and jobs 
for the boys when they come home 
this time. 


1, ganroel 
Canvas Baskets, Hampers, Trucks 


Manufactured by 


MEESE, INC. 
Madison, Ind. 


: closed rate swe 

One-piece frame increases rigidity. 

FIDELITY Universal Ribber operates 
“a less noise, vibration, atten 
t for detailed information and | 


ae tes MACHINE yatta 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


ville-Spray, died June 15, at 
her home in Leaksville, after 
several month’s illness. She 
served in the State Legislature 
for two terms in 1931 to 1933. 


H. R. Gaffney, 44, Atlanta, 
Ga., manager of the branch 
plant of the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co. there, died June 10. He 
was a graduate of Georgia 
Tech., a lieutenant in World 
War I, and currently a captain 
in the Civil Air Patrol. 


Joseph Ott, 82, founder and 
for many years president of the 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1. one of the largest silk 
weaving plants before its liquid- 
ation in 1937, died at Pawtucket 
on June 29. Starting with 8 
looms in 1888, he built the busi- 
ness up to a 10-acre plant with 
2,400 silk looms. 


John J. Barnes, 64, gen- 
eral superintendent, Richard 
Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., died at Fairhaven June 
2. He was formerly overseer of 
weaving at Booth and Acushnet 
Mills, and later superintendent 
at the Dartmouth and Whit- 
man Mills, all of New Bedford, 


Mass. 


Walter M. Hastings, 70, 
jor many years purchasing agent 
of the Monomac Spinning Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., died June 13 
at Methuen. He was born in 
West Newton and was grad- 
uated from the Lowell Textile 
School and Harvard University. 
He was associated with Mono- 
mac for 38 years. 


George F. Jarrett, 61, who 
operated the Roller Covering 
Shop, Cherryville, N. C., for 
more than 30 years, until three 
years ago when he became 
connected with the Carolina 
Roller Covering Co. there, died 
suddenly June 19. 


C. Everett McLean, 65, 
manager of Patchogue-Plymouth 
Textile Mill, Lawrence, Mass., 
died June 1 at Methuen. 


Earle R. Gibbs, treasurer 
of Gibbs Loom Harness & Reed 
Co., Clinton, Mass., and for 
many years active in this field, 
died at Clinton June 7. 


Claude D. Diefenderfer, 
59, for 35 years foreman at 
Auburn (Pa.) Knitting Mill, 
died June 8. 


Fred A. Abbott, president 
and co-owner of Amos Abbott 
Co. woolen mill, Dexter, Me.. 
died recently. The company was 
founded in 1820 and has been 
run by the Abbott family for its 
entire existence. Jere Abbott, 
cousin of Fred Abbott, treas- 
urer of the company, remains 
as its head. 





EARL D. PARKER 


Earl D. Parker, 63, vice. 
president and general works 
manager of Barber-Colman Co, 
Rockford, Ill., died suddenly 
June 12. He was with the 
firm for 40 years, had been 
general works manager since 
1923, and became vice-presi- 
dent last fall as a result of 
executive changes following the 
death of Howard D. Colman, 
founder and president of the 
company. Mr. Parker has been 
active in association work in 
the machine tool field. 


Walter Holdsworth, 67, gen. 
eral manager of Somersworth 
(N.H.) Textile Co., for 40 
years, died June 13. He had 
recently retired from active 
work. 


Reginald Pike, 55, presi- 
dent and owner of the Wood- 
iand Hosiery Mills, Chelten- 
ham, died recently. 


Wm. C. Kirkpatrick, for- 
merly president and _ general 
manager of Virginia Mills, Inc., 
Swepsonville, N. C., until he 
retired from the textile indus 
try, died recently. 


Wm. Alfred Woodruff, 
technical adviser to Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., and associated 
with the company since 1907 
when he began his work as 
superintendent of the units at 
Porterdale and Columbus, Ga, 
died recently. 


James T. Allen, 49, of Tay- 
lor, Clapp & Beall, New York, 
died June 12. 


Jacob Feinberg, head of 
Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, 
Rock Hill, S. C. and of Jac 
feinberg & Son, New York, 
selling agent, died at his home 
in New York June 15. 


J. Dobson Schofield, 74, 
formerly head of John & James 
Dobson’s, Manayunk, Pa., died 
at his home in Ocean City, 
N. J. last month. He retired 
from business ten years ago. 
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~. FOR 
y i) SAFETY & ECONOMY 
2 USE OUR PATENTED 


LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


AND 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL 





INCORPORATED 


Factors 


Belts are safely treated when they need it, 
while running, in half the time required, 


with a ladder. 





Costly belt-cleaning and static can be elimi- 
nated. Makes the old method ridiculous. 














vice Du Grip has the highest degree of preserving, 
7 pulling and cleaning qualities. 
lenly Longshot is collapsible, and easy 
= to handle. Special lengths ob- 
ial tainable. Standard—8 feet. 3 7 0 F oO U a T ca A VY e Pa U & 
“ Bearing Oilers also available from 
1 to 10 feet lon 
5 th 
the NEW YORK 
the Literature on request 
been 
kK in 
DU-GRIP MFG. CO. 

gen. 3142 Bellevue Rd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
yorth 

40 

had 


Check Credits 


INSPIRATION TO “able Seok 


GREATER EFFORT! 


Ga. The entire ALFRED HOFMANN & CO. organization is 
deeply grateful for the honor of now being numbered 
among the selected group of companies who have won the 


Tay: coveted Army-Navy “E” award for Excellence in War Pro- 
. —— Absark Credit Lesses 
We are proud to run up the colorful pennant over our ’ 





Southern Representative 


SOUTHERN HOSIERY MACHINE & SERVICE CO., Valdese, N. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


tired 


ra plant .. . and we shall be proud to keep it flying there, | 

Mill not merely for having met the requirements for this dis- | 

; Jac tinction . . . but as a daily inspiration to greater and still 

ork, greater effort towards winning the all-out battle of pro- 

1ome duction. 

1, ALFRED HOFMANN 6& CO. 

ied WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 

City ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. ALFRED HOFMANN NEEDLE WORKS, INC. | 
ty, 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 


Steel-Service Plants...Principal products include—Alloy 
Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 





INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK.N. Y. 


TEXTILE 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 








Persimmon 
Shuttle 


perfected 

by WATSON- 

Williams as the 

answer to the dog- 

wood shortage. Impreg- 

nated for long, satisfactory 
service. Tested under all condi- 
tions, on different fabrics, different looms. 


WATSON -WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Shuttle People Millbury, Mass. 
Oh L114 Sea A CL ec 


S. C. NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsficld 
Rd., Worcester, Mass. 


Cotton Mill News 


Cannon Mills Co., with 
plants at Kannapolis, N. C., 
Concord, Salisbury, China 
Grove, all in North Carolina, 
and York, S. C., plans closing 
the week of July 18 to 24 to 
make necessary repairs. 


Clark Thread Co., Austell, 
Ga., has acquired former mill of 
Consolidated Textile Corp. at 
Pelham, Ga., and will occupy 
for new branch mill. 


Englander Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., manufacturer of 
mattresses, has leased a one- 
story building to be erected by 
North Kansas City Development 
Co., at Burlington Ave. and 
16th St., and will occupy for 
expansion, Cost estimated 
close to $100,000, with ma- 
chinery. 


Entwistle Cotton Mill, No. 
2, unit, Rockingham, N. C., has 
been purchased by the Beaunit 
Mills, Inc., New York, for a 
cash price of $330,000. The 
rew owners will take charge as 
soon as the mill runs out the 
materials in process, which will 
probably take a month or long- 
er. The deed of transfer was 
fied June 16, following a meet- 
ing of the stockholders. By 
terms of the sale, Beaunit ac- 
quires 116 acres, which includes 
the mill building with 637 looms 
and 23,392 spindles, and sur- 
rounding mill houses. The new 
owners will continue to operate 
the mill and after the war plan 
to renovate it with new ma- 
chinery. The mill is on war 
orders, operating two shifts 
daily. 


Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisher- 
ville, Mass.— Entire capital 
stock and property of this com- 
pany has been acquired by 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, 
Md., which will operate as an 
affiliated property in future. 


Fitchburg (Mass.) Duck 
Mills—Controlling interest in 
this company has been _ pur- 
chased by Edward H. Hall, 
president and general manager. 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Screen Plate 
Co. Company has been reorgan- 
ized, with Mr. Hall as head. 
Operations will be continued as 
heretofore. 


Frieda Mfg. Co., Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has been sold 
by A. A. Shuford, of Hickory, 
N. C., and associates, to I. Rogo- 
sin, of New York, who operates 
the National Weaving Co. and 
the Beaunit Milks, Inc., of 
Lowell, N. C. 


Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills have been sold to Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 
and Pacolet, S. C., for a con- 
sideration of $500,000. The 
sale, involving transfer of all 
holdings, was effective when 
announced June 23. The newly 
acquired properties will be 
known as Pacolet Mill No. 6, 
and will be under the general 
supervision of Marshall C. 
Stone, who has been general 
manager of Pacolet Mill No. 4, 
at New Holland since 1933. 


Hannah Pickett Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C., of which 
W. B. Cole is chairman of the 
board, has purchased Pine Lake 
Acres, consisting of 110 acres of 
land and 40 acres of water, 
which will be used for the 
operatives. The mill will con- 
struct cabins, cooking ovens, 
bath houses and boats for the 
use of the 1,500 operatives of 
the two mills and for the en- 
joyment of their families. 


Modern Industries, Ine., 
Greenville, S. C., has been 
chartered with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 to manu- 
facture and deal in _ textile 
fabrics, operate plants and fac- 
tories, etc. R. C. McCall is 
president and treasurer; W. W. 
Pate, vice-president and secre- 
tary. These men are also off- 
cials of Convenience, Inc. 


Pawtucket, (R. I.) Braid- 
ed Rug Co. has been organized 
to operate a local mill. The 
incorporators include Joseph W. 
Grimes and Mortimer G. Cum- 
mings, North Providence, R. I. 


Pacific Mills, Hampton Divi- 
sion, Columbia, S. C., have in- 
stalled new machinery and 
modern conveniences have been 
arranged for operatives. The 
Lyman, S. C., unit, has work 
going forward on new filtration 
plant. 


Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, 
N. C., announces that it has 
recently completed a skein mer 
cerizing unit. 


Southern Webbing Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C.—Controlling 
interest has been bought by 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, 
and W. H. Barnhardt has been 
elected president. J. T. Kilpat- 
rick has been made vice-presi 
dent and treasurer, and W. J. 
Cooke, vice-president and sup- 
erintendent. 


United States Lace Cur- 
tain Mills, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., have been incorporated 
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Rayon Warp-Tying,. by Portable Machine 


AYON warp can be replen- 

ished at the loom by using a 

Barber-Colman Model “LS” 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 
will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. Ic is light and 
sturdily built and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 
in the warp in sections, each section or 
load being approximately 15” wide. 
The knotting mechanism, which in- 
cludes a “‘stumbler”’ to eliminate miss- 
ing any ends, is normally operated at 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


about 300 knots a minute. Since the 
machine will handle as fine as 40 den- 
ier yarn, all parts are precision made to 
extremely close standards and fully in- 
terchangeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. The pic- 
ture shows one load being completed, 
the operator making an inspection of 
the uniform row of knots before clear- 
ing the machine for the next load. 
Bulletin F-1256-4, which will be sent 
promptly on request, will describe this 
machine to you in greater detail. 


For Example... 


From our field records, we cite 
this experience of a rayon goods 
manufacturer working 100% on 
war material: 
Yarn Counts 75 to 150 
denier rayon 
No. of Ends 2500 to 10,000 
Knots Tied 

per Hour 4000 to 8500 
Sley 56 to 280 
Comparison of loom hours lost 
per week due to stoppage for re- 
plenishment of warp: 
Before installing warp 

tying machine 
After installing warp 

tying machine 50 


325 


Loom Hours Saved 
per Week 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


| in | ee ee Ge ee | ee | |) 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 


™ 


ee) ee 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 


ae oe eee. we 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





That's what your fab- 
rics will get from the pur- 
chaser when you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


Here’s why . If you have to meet Army Quartermaster 
Department specifications your fabrics will show a big improve- 
ment right down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content . .. No filler of 
any kind . . . A high binding quality that results in minimum 
flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily 
and completely . . . Better fulling and scouring . . . Leaves fabric 
perfectly clean with softest feel, better hand, brighter colors and 
whiter whites . . . Want to try it? Just write us today for a 
free working samples and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


Protect the FUTURE of Your Busi- 
ness with WAR BONDS! 


slheneiien 


ry 7 " Wodnsocket. R_/ 
205 South 2nd. St rs G TANGUAY 


Camden, N.J Leen 1 thew 


The 
FUNGISTATIC—BACTERIOSTATIC 
WATER REPELLENTS 


(On approved Army lists) 


A significant new development offering a single 
bath treatment, water or solvent soluble, for mil- 
dewproofing and water repellency. Meet all appli- 
cable Government specifications. Non toxic under 
intended conditions of use, may be applied to wide 
variety of fabrics. Very attractively priced. Inquiries 
invited from Army Contractors. 


ATLANTIC STAINPRUF CO. 


Phone 4-2500 Chatham, New Jersey 
CARMAN & CO., INC., 629 W. 27 ST., N. Y. C. 


SOUTHWORTH 
a 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
wd gy me make it even more reliable worth Humidifiers in your 

"ae after-the-war plans. Frank- 
Extreme sensitivity of control, and an ly, we are 100% on war 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater work and cannot make hu- 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- present 
tures. 


Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 


midifiers at the 
time. 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 
PORTLAND MAINE 








TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


by officials of Desley Fabrics 
Co., New York, to succeed to 
company of same name, with 
mill at Kingston, N. Y., recently 
acquired, now engaged in pro- 
duction of war materials. 


Wool Mill News 


American Felt Co., Glen- 
ville, Conn., has begun erection 
of three one-story additions to 
plant, for which general con- 
tract has been let to Mertz Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y., consisting 
of a cutting and shipping room, 
about 25x89 ft., and two ware- 
house structures. 


Esmond Mills, Inc., which 
operates plants at Esmond, R. I., 
Waynesboro and _ Lynchburg, 
Va., has taken a three-year lease 
on the handkerchief factory 
near Hale’s Culvert in the West 
End of Bluefield, W. Va. The 
b'anket mill operating 48 looms 
on baby blankets, is expected 
to employ around 150 persons— 
about 90 men and 60 women. 
Machinery will soon be _ in- 
stalled in the modern two-story 
structure and it is hoped that 
full operation may be achieved 
by Oct. 1. R. C. Scott of Dan- 
ville, Va., will be superin- 
tendent. 


Hillsborough Mills, Pine 
Valley, near Milford, N. H., 
suffered damage by fire to its 
office building June 9. Fire was 
believed to have started in the 
laboratory on the second floor. 


Quaker Pile Fabric Corp., 
Philadelphia, has acquired the 
one-story stone and brick build- 
ings at the northeast corner of 
2lst and Godfrey avenue, Phila- 
delphia. The Jot is 172x455 


feet and the assessment $40,000. 


Webster (Mass.) Woolen 
Mills, Inc., is a new enterprise 
which has purchased a three- 
story factory from the Tiffany 
estate. Leo Honig is president 
and Walter G. Seidl, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent. 


West Bend (Wis.) Woolen 
Mills Co., have begun erection 
of one-story addition, for which 
general contract recently was 
Jet to Boesman Co., West Bend. 


Rayon & Silk Mill 
News 


Atlantic Rayon Corp., Roy- 
al Little. president, Providence, 
R. I., has bought Suncook (N. 
H.) Mills which operates 1350 
looms on rayons and fine cot- 
tons. 


Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Inc.. Amcelle. Md., plans 
rebuilding of cellulose acetate 
department at mill, recently 


damaged by fire, caused by an 
explosion, with loss reported 
close to $200,000. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, plans expan- 
sion in mill at Painesville, Ohio, 
for production of special rayon 
yarn for automobile tire manu- 
facture for Government. Work 
will comprise several new build- 
ings and is reported to cost in 
excess of $500,000, with equip. 
ment, 


Robeson’ Textiles, Inc., 
St. Pauls, N. C., has been pur- 
chased by the Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., and 
added to that chain of mills, 
The Robeson plant has 32,000 
spindles and a battery of 30 
looms. O. G. Morehead will 
continue as manager of that 
unit. 


Tennessee-Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., will operate a 
new mill for Government, lo- 
cated in Roane County, exact 
place not announced, now in 
course of construction. It will 
comprise several large one and 
multi-story buildings, with en- 
tire project to cost about $20,- 
000,000, with machinery, financ- 
ing being provided by Defense 
Plant Corp., Washington, D. C., 
federal agency. J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., is general contractor. 


Knitting Mill News 


Black River Mills property, 
Ludlow, Vt., has been sold by 
Henry D. Vail to Louis F. 
Harder, of Philmont, N. Y. Mr, 
Harder has operated the High 
Rock Knitting Co. in Philmont 
for many years. 


Cinderella Underwear Co., 
Reamstown, Pa., was destroyed 
on June 13 by fire attributed to 
a bolt of lightning. 


Davis Hosiery Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been organized 
with capital of $100,000, to oper- 
ate a local mill, and will begin 
production soon. J. L. Davis, 
Sr. and Jr., and Thomas Turner, 
Jr., Greensboro, head the com- 
pany. 


Duke Knitters, Ine., 32 
West 18th St., New York, N. Y., 
will remove to building at 45 
West 23rd St. 


Eagle Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., have awarded 
contract to Universal Construc- 
tion, Inc., for improvements in 
mill, including new movable 
runway and other facilities. 
Federal Engineering Co., is 
engineer. 

Full-Knit Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., will operate a 
branch mill on Morgan St., 
Shelby. N. C., where a one-story 
industrial building has been 
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For all the demands of the war economy on the hosiery 
| industry, progressive mill management is not losing sight 
of the fact that some day the war will end. When that day 
comes, meeting consumer demands will not be so simple 
as reverting to the manufacturing techniques before the 
war began. 

The war is stimulating change. New consumer buying 


habits are being formed. New stocking ideas are being 


YOUR 
HOSIERY BUSINESS 


tions. It will be well to study the changing trends closely 
—for their effect on your business in “nineteen-hundred- 
and-post-war.” 

Far-sighted management, noting the public’s reaction 
to these and other changes as the war economy tightens, 
is adjusting future plans accordingly—with an eye to 
securing and holding a more favorable position in the 


battle of markets once the war is over. In laying out your 


developed—in combinations of ma- 
terials untried only a short while 
ago. The wide variety of new styles 
that have come out of this emer- 
gency to capture the public imagi- 
nation is a tribute to the skill and 
ingenuity of the industry. 

These are but hints of the prob- 


able direction of peacetime opera- 


The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 
from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


post-war program of action, the 
right knitting machines are of pri- 
mary importance. We have given 
serious thought to hosiery mills’ 
post-war problems in an effort to 
help you do quick marketing with 
the coming of peace. If you would 
like to “talk things over,” simply 


drop us a line, 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


w oO R T H 
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WORSTED *fCOTTON ¢ SPUN RAYON 





ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 








NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Melati 








Testing Speeds and Safeguards Production 


To maintain production at the peak levels essential 
to the War Program, use *Scott Testers to eliminate 
purchasing questions, discover safe production short- 
cuts, prove the finished product. Our 60 models serve 
textile testing needs for tensile, hysteresis, flexing. 
twist, crepeage, etc., from single hair to one ton. 





* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE MILL NERS 


leased. Structure will be im- 
proved and equipped with about 
60 knitting machines, to. be 
transferred from Burlington. 


Glastonbury Textile Real- 
ty Corp. which bought the 
Glastonbury (Conn.) Knitting 
Mills, has been denied Govern- 
ment permission to move the 
machinery to New York. As a 
consequence the property will 
again be offered for sale. 


Griffin Hosiery Mill, Burl- 
ington, N. C., has been moved 
by its owner W. S. Griffin to 
larger quarters on Tucker St. 
It came from Haw River, N. C.., 
to Burlington last year. Plant 
is capitalized at $30,000, oper- 
ates 57 S. & W. circular ma- 


chines, now 100% on socks for 
the Navy. 
James Knitting Mills, 


Hickory, N. C., lately chartered 
with capital of $100,000, plan 
operation of a local hosiery mill. 
New company is headed by A. 
N. and C. Frank James, officials 
of Kindley Cotton Mill, Mount 
Pleasant, N. C, 


Malone Knitting Co, of 
Springfield, Mass., has taken 


over the old Bell shoe factory, 
building, Wolfeboro, N. H., and 
will start a branch plant. From 
30 to 35 women will be em- 
ployed at first, later to be 
increased to 200. 


McDonald Hosiery & Fin- 
ishing Mill, Thomasville, N. 
C., was gutted by fire June 4. 


Pilot Mountain (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills, Ine., with 
authorized capital stock of $50.- 
000, was chartered June 11, with 
the following incorporators: R. 
Bb. Davis, Pilot Mountain, and 
T. C. Barber and Jim Dix, both 
of Mount Airy, N. C. 


Ripon (Wis.) Knitting 
Works plan replacement of 
damage at mill caused by recent 
fire. An official estimate of loss 
has not been announced. 


S. & W. Hosiery Mills, 
Englewood, Tenn., have leased 
a one-story industrial building 
at Athens, Tenn., and will 
occupy for new branch mill. 


Hosiery Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., which pur- 
chased and reconditioned the 
property of Windsor Knitting 
Mills, Greencastle, Pa., plans 
manufacture of army and navy 
socks at the new mill. 


Victory 


A. J. Williamson Hosiery 
Mills, Englewood, Tenn., have 
leased a one-story building at 
Athens. Tenn., for new branch 
mill for production of anklets 
for children and infants. Opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin at 


once, 



































Processing Plant 
News 


Davis Screen Plant, Fall 
River, Mass., Dodgeville Fin. 
ishing Co., Attleboro, Mass, 
and Artex Dyeing & Finish. 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., have 
been appointed finisher licen. 
sees under the American Vis. 
cose Corp’s. “Crown” Tested 
Plan, being fully qualified to 
cye and finish rayon fabrics in 
accordance with the standards 
established under the “Crown” 
Tested Plan. 






Enterprise Dye Works, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has work 
underway on a 2-story addition, 
Brien Bldg. Co., Woonsocket, 
has the general contract. The 
addition will include a machine 
shop and warehouse. 


Housatonic Dyeing & 
Printing Co., Derby, Conn., 
has awarded general contract to 





Harold Wakely, Seymour, 
Conn., for improvements in 
mill, including roofing and 


other work. 














Ribbon Dyeing & Print- 
ing Co., New York, sold its 
machinery and equipment by 
auction to various buyers on 
June 8. Sale was in charge of 
L. R. Kline, New York, auction- 
eer. 







River Point Finishing Co., 
West Warwick, R. I., recently 
chartered with capital of 50 
shares of stock, no par value. 
plans early operation of local 
dyeing and finishing mill. In- 








corporators include Charles 
Montague and Maurice 0. 





Guerin, Providence, R. I. 





Tryon (N. C.) Processing 
Co.—The interest of F. S. Wil- 
cox in this company has been 
bought by R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte. W. H. Barnhardt sue- 
ceeds Mr. Wilcox as president. 











United States Finishing 
Co. reports consolidated net 
profit of $415,507 for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1942. This com- 
pares with $193,046 for the 


preceding year. 
































Walmar Screen Printing 
Co., Ine., Long Island City, 
New York, N. Y., care of Irving 
Gordon, 347 5th Ave., New 
York, attorney and representa- 
tive, has been organized to 
operate a local textile printing 
and finishing works. 
















Western Piece Dyers & 
Finishers, Inc., Chicago, have 
taken out a permit for new one: 
story addition, about 60 x 70 
ft., for expansion in main pro- 
duction department. West En- 
Cement Block Co. 
Chicago, has contract. 
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— FUNGICIDE G AQUAROL* 


com- 
the For mildew-proofing all types of military fabrics For producing a water-repellent finish on 
— insect netting, jungle canopies, tentage, sleep- uniform cloths, overcoatings and other military 
ting ing bags, webbing, camouflage netting, etc. fabrics — used in a single bath treatment with 
City, ta . 4 ae . - 
be Meets government specifications. Non-toxic, Fungicide G to impart mildew resistance and 
New non-irritating. water repellency. 
senta- 
d- to 
nting 





-s & 
have *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Newark, New Jersey 


‘ lefcasrsséa5 One. 
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in the TEXTILE Wor Lp 


In the Catalog Sections... 


HENEVER you need details on equip- 

ment or supplies . . . whenever you 
need information on companies or products 
... “look it up first” in your 1942 Textile 
World Yearbook and Catalog. 


In this one complete volume you will find 
a classified directory of manufacturers of 
material, machinery and supplies used in 
textile mills—an equipment buyers guide, a 
chemical buyers guide—and over 200 
pages of manufacturers’ catalogs giving de- 
tailed information about their products. 


Whatever you need “look it up first” in 


the Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 


YEARBOOK and CATALOG 


In the Data Sections... 


HENEVER you need technical infor- 

mation about mill operation or main- 
tenance, whether it be general data applic- 
able to all textile mills, or specific data for 
the guidance of cotton men; wool men; silk 
and rayon men; or dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing men you will find the answers in 
the 100 pages of your 1942 Textile World 
Yearbook and Catalog, devoted to Mill Ref- 
erence Data. 


Whatever your problem, “look it up 
first’ in this authoritative compilation of 
useful data presented for your convenience 


by the Editors of Textile World. 


“The Yearbook with the Orange Band” 
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POWER PACKAGED AS YOU NEED IT 


Barrett-Cravens’ revolving portable 

crane illustrates Star’s ability to accommodate 
varying HP needs to frame-space 
limitations. Through its welding process— 
and through its specialized engineering 
service—Star provides “tailored” 44 to 2 HP 
motors meeting Barrett-Craven 
requirements to a “t’’, without the necessity 
of special molds and castings. Each motor 
is self-braking. Just another example of 
Star performance which combines the 
flexibility of specialized application 

and specialized engineering with the obvious 
advantage of standardized design. Star 
Electric Motor Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


For 33 years Star Motors have provided 
a complete line of standard as well 

as specialized motors—in sizes from 

4 to 200 HP. Today they are 

providing dependable power for 

hoisting and many other industries. 
Write us about your requirements, 


STAR MOTORS 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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A Large User of 
Ina Rear Engine Coaches This 
Leading Machine-Parts Plant— could get only 13.000 to 14.000 Outstanding Aircraft Factory 


miles from natural rubber belts 
in rear engine coach and bus 
service where rapid and fre- 
quent acceleration and decel- 
eration create high tempera- 
tures. GATES special synthetic 
belts are giving double the life 
in this demanding service. 


belts on screw machines and grinders are 
subjected to a severe oil condition. GATES 
special synthetic belts were adopted 100% 
for this severe service after months of test- 
ing proved that they last three times as 
long as any rubber belt ever used. 


GATES 


Heat ana Oi! V-BELTS 
of Special Synthetic Rubber 


Are Giving Up to 230% Longer Life than natural rubber 


belts when subjected to heat and oil .. . Initial cost at 
present is higher .. . recommended to meet especially 
severe oil and heat conditions. 


Gates has been building “V-belts with 


—one of the nation’s leaders—has found 
that Gates special synthetic belts last three 
to four times as long as regular rubber 
belts on machines where the belts are 
badly exposed to oil. 










synthetic rubber for many years. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of Gates V-belts 
without an ounce of natural rubber in 
them have now seen years of service in 
many of the nation’s leading industrial 
plants. 





From this long experience with syn- 
thetic rubbers, Gates engineers have de- 
veloped a V-belt built of a special synthetic 
which withstands severe heat and oil con- 
ditions that natural rubber simply cannot 
stand. The initial cost of these special 
belts is at present higher than Gates 
Standard Vulco Ropes. That is why the 





Gates Field Engineer you consult now rec- 
ommends this special heat and oil belt 
only if its higher cost will be more than 
offset by longer service life. 


There are many commercial types of 
synthetic rubbers, Gates has had wide ex- 
perience in the use of all of them. 


You have doubtless seen recent press 
dispatches stating that all V-belts will 
shortly be made of synthetic rubber. Gates 
long éxperience and success in this field 
clearly represent a substantial advantage 
in giving you a synthetic rubber V-belt of 
truly superior quality. 






THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY «sn 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ’’.s: DRIVES 












CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801.2 Liberty Notional Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 





507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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COUNTER- 
BALANCED 


WAR EXPERIENCES ARE 
CROWDING YEARS INTO MONTHS 


We can’t divulge the details of our pres- 


ent day experiences with new fibres, Replace 


new yarns and new methods for their 


manipulation into textiles for many 
war purposes, Your Present Tensions 


We can tell you, however, that this ex- 


perience is equipping us well for re- with the only balanced thread 
sumption of normal civilian operation. tension on the market. A guar- 

to handle your yarn processing prob- anteed uniform tension is ob- 
lems whether they relate to a gossamer tained regardless of the thread 
thread or a yarn for the brawniest used or the speed employed. 
Over 20,000 already in use in 

RAYON ¢ ACETATE RAYON ¢ NYLON woolen, rayon and cotton mills 
SILK ¢ COTTON ¢ WOOL in all parts of the country. Send 


FOR KNITTING OR WEAVING for trial order or write for full 
FOR MILITARY OR INDUSTRIAL USE information. 


Duplan will be, better than ever, able 


of textiles. 


THE : 
Robert Reiner, Inc. 


Weehawken, N. J. 


(10 minutes from Times Square via Lincoln Tunnel) 


CORPORATION 
512 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia, 18 West Chelten Avenue 


Chattanooga, Provident Building A 


Charlotte, Johnston Building 


Sou 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 


< TZ 
<a y 


























All there is to the winding units:— 


A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 






Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 






Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler 






working against a stationary rack 













Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 
Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 
Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all wind- 


ing units. 


Low investment cost due to simple 
construction, and use of ONE 


automatic head to serve all spin- 


dles. 


Low labor cost due to feeding bob+ 


bins from a large central supply. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. 8S. Ligon. Greenville, S.C. 
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VU a 
In proved lligh Speed 


HOISTS 


WRIGHT HOISTS are built to carry more 
than their rated capacities, but like 
other well-made pieces of mechanical 
equipment they should not be over- 
loaded. Overloading is dangerous to 
men and imposes excessive strain on the 
hoist. Certainly, this is no time to take 
chances with either men or machines. 


Watch the load hook. Wright load 
hooks are drop-forged from special 
steel which, when subjected to over- 
loading, give visible warning by open- 
ing slowly. When the load hook has 
started to open, look to the top hook 
too, for while it is stronger than the 
bottom hook, it also may be reaching 
a danger point. When hooks show the 
effect of overloading, replace them 
immediately with new ones. Remem- 


ber: repair parts are both easier and | 
cheaper to get than a complete new | 


hoist. 


Send today for a free Crane Signal 
Chart. This chart (36” x 24”) illustrates 
the various crane signals—and the use 
of the Wright system of crane signals 
will speed crane operation and pro- 
mote safety. Write for your chart today. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Ff 


In Business 


) for Your Safety 


| 
| 
| 


Eliminates 
PRODUCTION Casualties, too! 


Control of the air in a textile mill, here at home, by 
means of adequate humidification, accurately regulated 
humidification, compensation for increased heat gen- 
eration and induced ventilation, is just as vital as clear- 
ing up the sky above New Guinea or Tunisia. Static elec: 
tricity, dust, fly and heat can sabotage production during 
a time when full scale operation is needed. Only with 
adequate, carefully controlled humidification can 
machines maintain their full rated output. 

Is your humidification system adequate? Is your 
equipment antiquated and improperly regulated? Do 
you have sufficient units and control stations to win con- 
trol of the air in your mill? Have you checked these 
factors recently? A few, seemingly unimportant changes 
and replacements may put your mill back in the thick 
of the fight. American Moist- 
ening Co., Providence, R. I. 

Atlanta .. Boston... Charlotte. 
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IU say...The aeda screw 


is the difference between 
costly breakdowns and 
increased production 


a 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


with the Knurled Points 


Yes, sir! When you install “Unbrako” Self-Lockers on your 

looms and other machinery where there is vibration, you 

y, remove one cause of machine breakdowns. When tightened 
like ordinary set screws, their knurled points dig in and hold 


tight... keep gears, pulleys, sprockets and cams from work- 


“ \ing loose. That means fewer machine shutdowns . . . less 


maintenance . . . more and better quality goods produced. 

et, “Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers can be removed easily with a wrench 

and used over and over again. Why not give your machinery this 
inexpensive protection? Order a supply today from your mill supply house 


or direct. But insist on getting “Unbrako” Self-Lockers—the only set screws 
Self-Locking Hollow 


Set Screw with Knurled With knurled points. 


Point. “a & Pats. KNURLING of Socket Screws originated with "UNBRAKO" years ago 
ending 


BEGEREESESGREE RED 
YOU should have ‘ge “UNBRAKO” WELT-BAR SCREWS gf 
a copy of the dl Uniformly strong and accurate "UNBRAKO” S 


Welt Bar Screws insure extra satisfaction in 
iat mt 
UNBRAKO SCREW CATALOG many a mill. Ask for samples of these, too. 


4UURERSREGEEEREEEED 
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inal PINS SERVICE . 
¢ PINS 
BY CRABB |. 


| 
| 
to Speed War Production | 













HOW BiG 


can an Air Express 
Shipment he? 


We are carrying in 7 
stock a large num- 
ber of items, con- 
stantly adding to 
our stock, and pro- 
ducing goods of 
| constantly increas- 
ing QUALITY. Let 
us SHOW you what 


modern CRABB 
service means. | 
Vil ‘Th | 


WILLIAM ie & CO. 


301 THIRD AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


o 


AS TO WEIGHT, your shipment 
may be a pound or a ton and 
up, so long as it fits in a plane. 
AS TO SIZE, you will be safe in 
following dimensions shown 
underneath the illustration. 
However, Jarge shipment- 





pAN 




















can often be broken into a num 
ber of smaller units. When this 
is impossible, consult your 
local Railway Express Agency. 
who can often make special Maximum dimensions for sw 
arrangements for handling Express packages: Length, 35 | 
larger shipments. to 49' 2 inches; width, 44 inches; 

FOR FASTEST DELIVERY, ship — depth, 18'% inches. Larger ship- 
early, as soon as package is ments should be broken into 
ready. PACK COMPACTLY but — smaller units whenever possible | 
securely, to cut AIR EXPRESS — fo conserve valuble space. | 











Dar 
mar 
to | 


ninc 


costs. 


> 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, Aik EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is 
also working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to 













supply our fighting fronts throughout the world. 
TOMORROW, ik Express will girdle the globe in inter- 


national peacetime commerce . . . to bring all foreign 


Sine 


strit 
















Standardize on 
ABER ABRASER 





markets to the doorstep of American business. “WEAR CYCLE” TESTS vii uy Ris 
on and si * 
ton, woolen, ft .d in terms n 
All fabrics --- CP easily tested and rated Abraser. BE Trav 
be quickly aa” with the same a wheels an 4 ‘i 
(a cet’ action by” cate” tha tare totale ‘ plis! 
Scienti ide “wear CY " 
yvide 





rc 
turn table Pp e countet 


; or each 
on built-in Feed swatch is required : 







RESS 

























: the wear 
Only a a — it practice a 
» hic lot of fa 
Gers there FIRST cont iit of every bolt of d against com DAF 
—_—_— qua ity y you can guar Taber Abraser 
Discover Peele -ctions W with the ] 
laints san 
















- ‘Bulletin 4001 NOW ; 
Te INSTRU MENT, CO RP 


NORTH TO 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 












nDRY ST York, 
; ; ‘ sate ass — TER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
write for our quich-reference handbook on “How to Ship by arr ALFRED SU Bastern Representative 


‘ ; “ tific Apparatus 
, EXPRESS During Wartime.” Dept. PR-2, Railway Express Agency, . aie, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


recision and Scie 


P 
Designers and Builders of 
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DANDUX Ce TL Te EL al 





y= are Dandux baskets used by 
state and government institutions 
which buy to rigid quality standards on 
a competitive price basis? More wear- 
per-dollar is the answer. The same fac- 
tors make Dandux the leader in the 
textile field, too. If you want the maxi- 
mum in quality in baskets, hampers and 
trucks, at the lowest long-term cost, out- 
line your needs to us today. We'll rush 
prices and specifications at once. 
¥ 


C.R.DANIELS INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 









pANDUX 
QuaLitY 
























by 44 WEST ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y 
ANV A Chicago « Los Angeles ¢ Boston ¢ Buffalo 
Cincinnati « Cleveland ¢ Dallas -¢ Detroit 


Newark Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Other Cities 


“IT PAYS TO BUY 
EXPERIENCE” 


Dary's methods of Ring Traveler crafts- 


manship didn't spring up "overnight" 
to fit today's pressing needs for Spin- 


ning & Twisting Production! 


ae 


Since 1897 Dary has been constantly 







striving to improve their products. 


Today they offer superior Ring 
Travelers, tailored to accom- 


plish the war job you are doing] 


THE 


| 

JDARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


Te eae) eed ee cee 
4. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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06! ine Answers 


to Hundreds 
of Lubrication Problems! 


ALEMITE | 
Industriak 

mai 
Manuck 






CONTAINS 
| SPECIFIC INFORMATION LIKE THIS: 


Common causes of bearing failures and how to correct them. 
How to groove bearings for high pressure lubrication. 
How to determine temperatures of steam heated bearings. 
When and how to lubricate anti-friction bearings. 
The inside story on gear lubrication. 


Quick reference of lubricants recommended 
for all types of machines. 


Hie istic 


Get a Copy to Help 
Teach New Workers! 


Ask Anyone 
in Industry! 


HE new Alemite Industrial Lubrication Manual 

is designed to help superintendents and main- 
tenance men meet lubrication problems with ac- 
curacy. It is the result of years of on-the-ground 
experience by Alemite Lubrication engineers and is 
written so that it can be understood by the average 
man... which is vitally important these days when 
inexperienced help must be taught the tremendous 
importance of lubrication. 


The manual contains diagrams, case histories and 
simple rules of lubrication that have proved success- 
ful wherever used. Write for your copy today. Ask 
for the “ALEMITE INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
MANUAL.” It’s FREE. 


ALEM ITE 


beahcitdinds V.S. PAT. OFF. 
Mduslical i UBRICATION 
1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Belleville, Ontario 


Nnother Produet of 


STEWART 
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Speed Rings that 
are Speed "Kiuge! 


Where lubricated rings are applicable, our Eadie designs provide 
the finest traveler raceway yet devised, permitting production speeds 
variously reported at 25% to 50% greater than best previous opera- 
tion. Even in standard styles, there are substantial advantages from 
installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings to replace worn equipment. 
Under such circumstances, production gains of 10% and more are 
common experience. Let us help you speed the production that will 
speed Victory! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


SPINNING REING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and im Twister Rings since 1873 


DIAMOND 


Ce 
AI 





Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 


or Ply .. White 
or Colored. . 


Carded . . Combed 








Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon—in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 

Sell Direct 









Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 
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TECHNICAL CLOTHS & FELTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Palmer Blankets + Lappings * Decating Wrappers + Table Felts 
Green Machine Plush and all other Fabrics for Mechanical Purposes 


ALL MERCURY FABRICS ARE MADE IN THE U.S.A. 
Thirty Years of Manufacturing Experience 


MERCURY TECHNICAL CLOTH AND FELT CORPORATION 





1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ° Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-4574 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 


LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinningand Twister Travelers 


ata In the UNITED STATES 
eae se a American® Hicks ® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 


" National Ring Traveler Company 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 














p PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Trees. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 









Since 1940 


WET FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


A century of experience build- 
ing standard and special machin- 
ery and rolls is at your service, 
What is your problem? 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


66 MILL STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. 
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Trouble-Free Card Operation 


Depends largely on efficient lubrication. This 
cannot be had from dripping, leaking oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL lubricates dependably, pro- 

tects card bearings, keep close and accurate 

p Felts adjustment of Doffer and Top Flats — so 

rposesi \ \ i guarantees even sliver, saves money too— 
outlasts oil many times over. 


ATION \ : Used sucessfully by 7 out of 10 mills. 


4-457 . WY Write for instructive bulletin 
’ . . 
ae Il be no rejects on this New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
NC. lot since we switched to— Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 
| 
| WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo Greenville, 8. C. 


WALITY GARD CLOTHING J”... ..... 
NON Pel 


Benjamin Booth Company 
| MLEGHEMY AVENUE and JAMNEY STREET «© PHILADELPHIA PA 


51 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Machine and Hand Knitting 


[French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 


Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 


Company 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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CRANE 
KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


| 
| 


| 
: 


| No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 


SPRING NEEDLE: Spri Need) i 
Underwear Machine with Automatic formation, send for our catalog. 


Take-Up. Sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. 


in diameter of any desired gauge, the 
mney i DINSMORE MFG. CO 
ais y . : ; . . 


2 in. to = > larger = desired 
iameter, for production of big variety | 
of fabrics. Plain feeds, stockinet, 1 SALEM, MASS. 


eiderdown and astrachan feeds. | 
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RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 


CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 






and styles. Their middle name is versatility Bennington, Vermont 
. .. plus smooth, fast running operation that Manufacturers of 


eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing . - 

Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


L tell h | 
= ron sii oan Whi T E 
CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 75 in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 


= CRANE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle Manetacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 


SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


a TEXTILE WORLD, JULY, 19M T=yxT 











THOUSANDS of MAN HOURS 


every day in the progressive mills through- 
out the land the 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


is meeting and defeating lost production 


t Wabshebstatal 


See er 


fp ah @ 


hours—our greatest home-front enemy. 

By knitting perfect stockings faultless in 
texture and color from top to toe in ONE 
OPERATION, it saves all the lost time, lost 
motion, lost production incident to the use 
of leggers and footers. 


Because of the volume of war work we are doing our produc- 
tion for civilian purposes is limited to supplying repair parts. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


La ase ma ee ele] ae: 7 UO est Te 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Merrow Class A Machines, illlustrated, have Quality Results—High Production 


made possible quality production, high speed and . : 
low operating costs to a degree greater than ever Convenient Handling 


before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, ee . ° 
sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us 


or eur distributor nearest you demonstrate the or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 
work of these machines on samples of your own 
fabric. 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


TOMPKINS THE LOYAL T. I 1 > s are 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING MACHINES KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, o!so Narrowing, Stand, Transter 
FOR PRODUCING Points and Welt Hooks tor Full Fasnioned Machines: 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Fiat Eyes, Sley and 


UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 

SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH Se OCT ea dt Ct 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE | “WAYNE”? Winder 


KNITTING MACHINES bon Redraw Spindles 


FOR PRODUCING : » Hard fibre tips for all types of spindles- 
, e= require no oiling—renewable at little cost. 

*t Use them for cleaner yarn and better wound 
TOQUES SCARFS ; bobbins. Write for sample of these and 


other Wayne money-saving textile machine 


PARKAS SHAKER CAPS = 4 Parts and supplies. 


Spindles of all types. Wood, head. steel 
head, cork covered heads and hard fibre or 


| } 4 4 hardened steel top spindles. Let us send you 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO. || |) 0) Seni s 
SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. WAYNE MANUFACTURING CO. | 
HONESDALE, PA. 
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Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 


Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 
Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE} 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


T-XTILE WORLD, JULY, 1943 


In civilian defense . . . on the 

farm, in the factory, the hospital and 

the office . . . women are contributing their share to 

the great cause of democracy,—and they're making a 
good job of it. We salute them. 

And, on War-time apparel of every kind, DURABEAU 
FINISHES, are doing a swell job too. Impart improved 
appearance and longer service life, water and Spot re- 
pellency, low lustre, softness and lasting eye appeal. 

DuRABEAU—the “film of protection” for all fabrics. 


yh FINISHES 


Reg USA and Canada 


SCHOLLER Bros., INC.« Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes, 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ont.,Can. 
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MILL STARCH? 
CLAUDE B. ILER “Wns Wsausk 4 Ts ‘tenud Ww 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. e Always Uniform e Dependable 


F. M. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, ERMINGHAM, ALA. |» Carries Weight Into the Fabric 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. s . 
@ Penetrates Thoroughly e Boils Thin 


WEAVE FOR VICTORY 
AUGLIINA 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. ... COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WEAVE FOR VICTORY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 


and 


lees Special Soaps 


SAMPLES AND 


— behind the man behind the ape QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
supply trains and the supply Ve 


dumps —the Quartermaster 
who keeps our fighting army | tetenseneetpneeneheeemeeeapnsemateeneeneneneemenentionmenenenenstaenemenmememtesteammammenanmemnenenantts 
in clothes and supplies. Laurel Oils and Finishes are help- Safe eet ee ee ee ee 
ing manufacturers speed deliveries of the miles of knit 
and woven fabrics, the mountains of hose, and the D. R. KENYON & SON 
myriad items that “combat maintenance” covers. 
For over 30 years Laurel technicians have worked out RARITAN, N. J. 
textile processing answers. They will be glad to cooperate 


with you on your war service as well as your civilian orders. if i - N T b R | N G 


i a FINISHES and DRYING 
7¢C SOKP MANUFACTURING CO, INC. | 


WAM. H. BERTOLET’'S SONS a9 0-\106331 4 kek | 7 | M A i H | N E R Y 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C 





Take advantage 
of Your Freedom 


AT LEAST 


I 0% Every Pay Day 
. 


MINEROL 


THE OUTSTANDING CONDITIONER 
FOR TEXTILE FIBRES 


Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10% 
War Savings Bonds Every Pay Day 


TOLL ACTA ety Wb 


LIZABETH NEW JERSEY PROCESS FOR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 


STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


| For better whites and level results, use 
| a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT | your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 


some stains are eliminated and scarce 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods || Chlorine is saved. 
| Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
| procedure for better whites with less 





For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service ... Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


(80 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 


| STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 


WOM pA F = fH 
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BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth - Light - Durable 


Designed for 
All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc. 


Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war 
work. 

We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful plan 
ning, to deliver essential sup- 
plies for repairs and mainten- 
ance. 


MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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PRODUCTIMETERS ate a Must 


on Textile Machines 


With the vast textile industry unremittingly at work turning ouj 
materials for our armed forces, as well as for civilian needs, it i 
more than ever vital to have absolute check on production. 


There's a Productimeter for every counting application throughouw 
the entire processing ... braiding, coating, combing, doubling, drying, 
folding, inspecting, winding, dyeing, bleaching...On looms the pict 
method of counting offers a sure way of determining rates of pay, 
And you can depend on Productimeters...they're built for speed, 
accuracy and hard service. (Above) Model 5-H-2 attached t+ 
Folding Machine. 7 


Write for descriptive Catalogs: 
Pick Counters No. 5 





Revolution Counters No. 8 
Yardage Counters No. 6 Predetermined Counters No. [5 


CU RU ee ee 


1931 N. Buffum Street 179 Eddy Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. |. 


UNREST 


Rumors and bad work are 
some causes of unrest. 

Both can be eliminated by a 
close check. 

Let us help with your Spin- 
ning and Twisting problems. 


Southern Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
236 Itasca, Texas 


m Box 443 


Box 
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ARMSTRONG-BRAY 


PG ear & Wheel Pullers es 


DELIVERY 


STEELGRIP Standard 
Rigid Arm Gear and 
Wheel Pullers are of 
improved design. Will 
not slip from work. 
Arms are forged and 
heat-treated. 2-arm, 2- 
arm and special mod- 
els. 12 types and sizes. 
CHAINGRIP Uni- 
versal Pullers pull 
wheels, solid gears, 
Pinions, etc., even at 
considerable distance 


ESSENTIAL TOOLS TODAY from end of shaft. 


S Proof-tested chains 
because they save hours of time, prevent have both chain hooks 
costly breakage and long shut downs. 


and special pulley 
ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 


hooks. 3-ton and 12- 
"The Belt Lacing People’’ 


ton Capacities. 
, Write for Catalog 
5340 Northwest Highway 


Chicago, U. S. A. Sheets 





Ge 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


we 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


ht he ee 


ll WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- | 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry | 
has taught us some things that will be valuable | 
to you! 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell | 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined | 


tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 


When You Change 
Your Address.. 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD coming to you each month if you will 
promptly advise us of any change of address. 
A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
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Hidden Thieves! 


RUST and 
| CORROSION 


They cannot hide under 
395 METAL PRESERVER 


An impenetrable shield 
through which no de- 
structive agents of rust 
can reach the metal. 


With 395 on the JOB 
REPLACEMENTS 
are NIL 


OMPOUND 
nt or Drier. 


Not a PAINT=A 

Free From Pigme 
Always flexible, 
Contracting With 
unbroken Coverage, 


or chipping, Cracking, Peelin 
inact Moisture, hn 

, and gq i : 
-~ eee ali cannot attack 


L i | 
: = lasting Coverage. Gloss fi 

ack. Covers in one coot. £ : 
to apply. Dries in 8 hours oT 


<a 
Se 


Write for folder containing full information oe 
ENSIGN PRODUCTS CO. %::; 
3530 E. 76TH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
371 Belt Preserver (aed) 384 Rope Preserver 
BIG DIVIDENDS RESULT FROM INSURANCE 
AGAINST RUST AND CORROSION 


— 
Bete 


ONE MINUTE TALKS ON 


Cleaning Your Drying 
Cylinders Quickly! 


Steam-heated drying cylinders clean- 
ed in one and a half hours instead of 
three per unit ... reports one West- 
ern textile mill now doing this job 
the FAST Oakite way! 


You, too, will find that by applying 
a recommended Oakite solution 
either through your own pressure 
cleaning equipment or with the Oak- 
ite Solution—Lifting Steam Gun, tar, 
dye and other accumulations are 
quickly, completely removed .. . cyl- 
inders are left thoroughly clean. Put 
this and other performance-proved 
Oakite maintenance short cuts to 
work in your mill today! Details 
FREE. Write NOW! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canodo 


OAKITE 
Specialized CLEANING 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 





Gq SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


Over Forty-five Years of 
Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superin- 


tendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, ete. 
*Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Liberty 6547 294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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WANTED 


PRODUCTION MAN 
MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Phila. Textile Plant employing 100 people 
now producing nationally known commod- 
ity and planning big post-war expansion 
is seeking man with good manufacturing 
background to assume full charge of pro- 
duction and personnel. 


OePeeneenereereeeerteens 


Sd 
one 


CUOEDONCHONOEONOLORGRSOSONEROSROREOROEOEOEenESOErEOSeEES enecenscceresennesececees sneneneneer 


TEXTILE EXPERT AVAILABLE 


Specialist in pile fabrics, practically & theoreti- 
cally trained in all products. Have broad experi- 
ence in technical developments of equipment and 
fabrics. Trained in business administration. Studied 
textiles abroad. Linguist. Married. Draft status 4A. 
Qualified to increase production, quality, cut cost. 
Capable to do research on looms, cloth, etc. Func- 
tion in consulting capacity or seek investor for a 
practically tried-out new & improved upholstery 
fabric at lower competitive cost for the post-war 
period. 


PW-600, Textile World, 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.18, N.Y 


WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED | M anufacturer’s agent or 


Must possess initiative, resourcefulness 
and be capable of maintaining excellent 
employee relations. Splendid opportunity 
for capable mill executive to create a per- 
manent post-war post with excellent future 
and good compensation. 


OVERSEER of WEAVING Rayons and cot- | supply house covering textile 

tons. Thoroughly experienced on Draper and ai 
Stafford looms, Plain, Cams and Dobbies. Also 
understand Winding, Warping, Slashing ete., 
on Rayons, Acetates and Cottons. Can get out 
production. Know how to handle labor, Can 


run small or big job. Located in New England, part thereof, to sell old es- 


but interested in going anywhere, depending on 


.Sunnsecenenenennocsocncencuensacesscnseecnsns aneeeesucuceceonecescesneesnssscnseeseccoescessnnes size of job and salary. American, age 45, Mar- 


eNURODOUERUONOORECAECOREOHDGUREOODEOOEDENOSEEODEND | ried, Best of references as to experience and tablished line ot high quality 
| ability. PW-589, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd ° > ° 
WANTED St.. New York, N. Y. bobbins. Please write to 
Textile Colorist—Chemist 


coos on at ee. hie oot ae on a pa eee High a oe and a“ fers 330 W est 42nd Street, New 
: aa . 4 : : ione osiery, thoroughly familiar with a ie ~~ 
chine or screen printing. Give full details in first pane aes : 


letter. Write |} equipment, materials, and modern methods | York City 
‘ | used in the Successful Manufacture of Top 7” 


= ‘ P-619, Textile World ae | Grade merchandise desires permanent connec- 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, As. N. Y. tion with eer concern, PW-623, Textile 
cansmpparamene World, 330 W 42nd St., New York, a 


State age, draft status, education, de- 
tailed record of experience, starting sal- 
ary desired. All information held strictly 


hina mills in South Carolina, 
confidential. 


2M ; 
Georgia, Alabama, or any 
P-605, Textile World , 


330 West 42 St., New York City 


TOOHDECEOEAUEO REDE OROOEUOEDOUEEONOEUPAOEEEGEOEOOEOEOEUEOEOREOEOEOEORECEOEOOEOEOREOEOEOHCOOEOEEOUDOONOEROEOONOOHOEOEOHOEOEOEOROROORNENEEEES 


SEODEREEOUCONEORUNOUSOEEOEOOOUSUECEOUEDEOOOUECEOUGURGEEOROERUSOEOEROROEUROROROOGGEOEOUEOESOROSOESURCUSUEUROEOEONCENOOEDORORCOOROOEONOOOE, 


HOSIERY MILL SUP E RINTENDENT. Man 51 | RW-601, Textile World, 


years of age with 37 years actual experience 


*OODCOROEEONORDOROROEROROEOEROHOOROROEONOD 


seeeneeneneOROneOROeeUeeeeneneneneneeeeeetHOEeNeOEROSROTUERDESHORONSEROEDEOUNDPORDHEOERURERUSESORORORSURDERERDR SURO HDHERORSEROROFERERES 


fi 


enDeO Ne EoRecnenanonennneNS ONOUGHOOURSEROROEOEENCCOEENCeRGeeuCRAeuAteCeseaeneneenseT 


sU P E RI N 7 E =NDENT ( FEF W E A Vv ING r 32 vears | edeevoeeorteceeceeeasiorcesses OC RORRE SE ROROE FO OTORREEOROREREREES EG rEDeSeEES 
| of practical mill experience on Worsted, | 

Cotton and Rayon Novelties, Sateens, wills 

| and Dobby Weaves Pick and Pick, expert loom WANTED 
man, graduated from Lowell Textile Institute 
at present employed as an executive but desire 
to make change. Confidential interview de- 
sired PW-611, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y 


Woolen Mill Superintendent 


A specialist in production of woolen yarn 
and expert buyer of raw wool. Must 
know carding, spinning, knitting, finishing 
and dyeing. 
Write P-618, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
COCEDOUDOEOEOGAOOUORODEDEOOROEROAOGAOROOEUREDOOEDOEEAeteenEeenenessnuenoeueneesoseetsese” BOSS DYE R & CHE MIST- Twenty-five years 
| laboratory and practical experience on Cot- 
POSITIONS VACANT | ton, Rayon, Celeanese skeins, piece goods and 
TT A RIED TD . . mixed fibres, using all classes of dyes capable, 
> mescrdncinsr MANUFACTURING CHEMIST to efficient, good references, American, married, 
supervise plant manufacturing textile print | graft exempt, will go anywhere, available at 
gums, softeners, die assistants, finishes, etc. | once. PW-612, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
Only experienced men need apply. State quali- St Ne York. N. Y. ; : F 
fications fully, P-607, Textile World, 330 W Bisnis nM 


2nd S$ ‘ y cial ‘a , 
421 I It . New York, N.Y eee MILL SUPERINTE NDE NT or Manager — 
WANTED Experienced man or name of niill Available for medium or large Southern 

that would test out Picking Band Leathers mill. Manager or superintendent for past 20 RW-603, Textile World 
for foreign type on over pick loom. Will pay years in yarn and weaving mills Desires » , 
) , 3 : > : q } val " . moe ; : ¢ 330 Tes 2 St.. New Y ee as . 
liberally for time or give the name of any | Similar opening in South. Highest references $0 ‘West 42nd 'S New Fork, N. ¥ 
testing firm doing this work. P-608, Textile given. Have special ability in handling labor. evseconnccnueneventens 


World, 330 W 42nd St.. New York, | woe. PW-621, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


WANTED: Working supervisor in small rayon | York. N. Y. 

COTTONS, RAYONS, ACE- 
TATES, KNITS, SPUNS—PILE 
GOODS — Large __— converters 
would like to contact mills or 
party able to secure quantities 
of above textiles—Cash basis, 
on profit sharing basis. 


Representatives calling regularly at 
Textile Mills. We have a highly spe- 
cialized line—no War baby. but War 
AND peace-time proposition. No ma- 
chines, but material continuously used 
and replaced securing continuous flow 
of repeat orders. 





CUOONUOEHOECONEROHODEOOHOEEOOEOEOOOEOCERORS 
Cueeeneneneneceeneusncenceenceecenesnenen® = 


Give full outlines with references, 
also outline of present connections. 


SU 
THUNDESEOUCUROESERONDEOASOEOEOSDEROPSEDEOE DONDE RORDOGUDUSSEDERESOGPERORCOGEOHETEVEROEONEE RY” 


mill, One experienced in slashing and loom- — 


fixing. P-609, Textile World, 520 N. Michigan | WANTED 


Ave Aa ‘hie ago, Tl. 








WANTED YARN SUPERVISOR for blending, | WANTE D—We are interested in purchasing 

carding and spinning both woolen and cotton rubber thread which has been released for | 
system experienced preferred. Write giving sale or use without restriction under War 
experience re ord and salary desired. P-610, Production Board Order—124. Give particu 
rextile World, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N.Y lars as to size, quantity, ete W-613. Textile 
SPANISH TRANSLATOR—Well educated man World, 339 W. 42nd St . New York. N. Y 

or woman familiar with textile mill termi- | —— -- — ~- —-_— —— 
nology. Good typist. Ability to assume responsi- WANTED ‘is type fabrics and yarns natural 
bility In replying give full particulars as to or dyed; regular production, closeouts o1 
ge, education, experience salary desired surplus stock. Any quantity Cash. W-614, 
P-624, Textile World, 330 WwW. 42nd St., New | Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
York, N. Y VN. ¥ 





WANTED, A MILL to do commission weav- 
POSITIONS WANTED» ing on Acetate Yarns up to 200 looms; would 
eee -_—— consider renting or buying W-615, Textil 
TEXTILE ENGINEER desires position. ; World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
_ years experience, Production Planning Tim« neni 7 * . . 
Study Wage Incentive Cost Personnel Gen-ral ANYTHING within reason that is wanted in 
Management Problems. PW-617, Textile World » field served by Textile World can ke 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. quick located through bringing it to the 
Neteeneenenncnenesenccccceeenscancccunnseecensececevensecscennensensnsereeensonsnensesenensesesseeeentts = ittention of thousands of men whose interest 
is assured because this is the business paper 
they read 


W-598, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


SUCUEUEONOOOUEOEOEOODOGUEDODOROHEOEEOOOHONGHOHONOUEOEOURCOHECOROEOEONOOUEOSOOSOEOOOSNOOT, 
SAOREOEDUDORDESEREOEESEORDOROHORGOREEDOROROEOUSESOROSONOOEROAEOSOREESESEEOSOREERNOESUEOEROD = 


CUOULUDAEDEDEOEOEDEDOCOEOEOEOEOEDEGRGEROEORURESOOREUROROEOCNORSEOOSONOEsOeHeCHOHCHCenenenecnoeoeseT 


SURERTROROOREGEDEGHONEDEDOOEODONULOOEUEOEOEOEORGEOOOLOROGEOROGDEGECAEUCUROECHOR A HESOSOSOROEOEDOOEIOD 


FOR SALE 
10,000 Flyer Roving Bobbins size 


6” x 34” in good used condition. 


PROFESSIONAL |, — FORRENT 
SERVICES Mog ee eee 


ting or hosiery Location East rennessee, 
FR-616, Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Elliot 
chines 
FS-599, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. z; 


SOUUUEOUEOESOOOEOROUENONOOROOEORSENSHONORE 
Fees eeeeeeeenceseseeenencesenanevensecsnns 


een eeeenenencenseneneconceseoecnes: | 
OOOUUOOEOEDEOROHOEDRONOROOeeeeateOeseNeNE | sOAONONNECOsHEORGEEVeneECUOeeCEeeNOnOeCUEeRcoUeRDeCoEEOOoEsONOneeNeNseCoeEECecseresceneensetenneceense:. 


LANCASTER. ALLWINE & ROMMEL WANTED 


peorenine booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched . . 
ule of Government and Attorney’s Fees, sent vith Mill with about 100-200 looms for 
out obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched weaving of rayons. 
Send full details for quick action. 
BO-622, Textile World FS-595, Textile World 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y 330 W. 42 nd St Ne »w York City 


COOECEOEOEDEOROEOEROGORODOEEYONOEDEGAOOSRDOOOEOOOEORORORONERCHONGUOOROROROEOEHO HOH OEBOEOENL THOUeeeveneueueOOeOOUOEOOESUOEEOROOOOOOUOSSLEEENEREDEUEENG@NOG@REAOOROGELLOOeEHOOENNeHNONSeCEEAnORONNOREES 


FOR SALE 


Three Hussong #2 skein yarn 


DYEING MACHINES 


together with air hoist, trolley and 
tracks. Located in Connecticut. For in- 
tormation, write 


Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-Marks 
N.W. Washington, D. C 


OOUORGRONEDOONGEOOEUEOEOSOOROEOEOCOUEESEES 
<ONUNDDONNOSONOSOHOONGHROROROEROOUOONOECOR: 


“oneenacecuenenecnsnsnggny 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


DON’T risk PRIOR SALE 
of the equipment you need NOW... 


| 1 QUICK Buying Source 


of Quality, USED Machinery and Mill Supplies 


from a single Shuttle or Loom— 
TO A COMPLETE MILL 








NTICIPATE your needs and tell us TODAY what 

you expect to need urgently a week or, if possible, 

a month from now. Many mills throughout the industry 

ve . are working with MLC on this basis. Telephone PEnn- 
sylvania 6-8014. 


Mill men, everywhere, in urgent need of critical mill machinery, 


t 

-§ equipment and mill supplies, telephone us their requirements, with 
‘| the confidence that comes from years of satisfactory experience 
i with FAST MLC service, and with MLC QUALITY USED 


machinery—‘proved” on the production line. 


We can ship at once any of the equipment listed below. This 
is only a partial listing. 









ad CRITICAL PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


eae, (Partial List Only) 


Dealers in: QUALITY 
USED MILL MACHIN- 


. . . F N T 2 
Available for Immediate Shipment ERY and MILL SUP- 
PLIES for Cotton, Silk, 
‘ Button Breakers, 2-46”, 1-52 2—Schultz Fulling Mills Rayon, Wool Bleaching— 


—Sets Whitin Combers, including: 2—Inspecting & Winding Mach. 1-54”, 






2 i 2—Whitin Ribbon Lappers 1-64” Dyeing—Finishing and Pre- 
2 i 2—Whitin Sliver Lappers 10—50” Draper Automatic Magazine sratory Eauisment 

: : 16—Whitin Model C Combers Worsted Looms, 6 harness, with ee See 

r : —36” Windle Doubler & Winder warp stopmotions, belt driven 


—48” Windle Doubler & Winder 

? §-66” Voelker Double Bed Cloth Press 
» = Eset of 23 Lincoln 23” diameter by 
: 88” face Copper Dry Cans 


25—76” C. & K. 4x4, 25 harness heavy 
Worsted Looms 
11—82” Crompton & Knowles 4 x 4 Box 


t D 3—104 spindle Hoped ister: 
Woolen Looms, 25 harness, friction = opedate Bend Twisters, 


44” Rings, 54” Gauge, Belt Driven 


—500 Ib. Bleaching & Dyeing Kier dr. 1—60” Ps : 
~28 stick Klauder Weldon Monel 1—52” Waldron 12 color Printing Ma- Set. "tedden icdeaalt Ped — 
Lined Non-Hoist Skein Dyeing Ma- chine 


: ” ” oC 1—66” R 4 : ri > 
1—Pair 60” x 8” Squeeze Rolls 56 oy Floor Type Card Grinder 


2—60” P. & W. Edge Stenciling & 
Winders 


sound chine, motor driven, with Monel Poles 
www F-28” American Copper Basket belt dr. 
Extractor 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


z 
seosaners 


943 


48”. Tolhurst Copper Basket Belt 
Driven Extractor 

Elliot & Hall Power Folding Ma- 
chines, 1-40”, 4-46” 


1— 72” 2 Blade Shear 

1—106” 2 Blade Shear 

3—80 spindle Hopedale Band Twisters, 
44” Rings, 54” Gauge, Belt Driven 


Quantity of Burr Pickers 

352 Brass Tenter Clips 

300,000 74” Automatic Filling Bobbins 
1200 Jack Spools 324” between Heads 


Miacuinery Lirquwatinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. 1923 
31-33 West 42nd Street <{l> 


DOMESTIC 


N1LE WORLD, JULY, 1943 


TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


EXPORT 
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SOODECEDOSOHOUECOUEEOEOESUEOHEEOEOOOUEDEROEOERCENEDOECEDEEOOUEOHOONGCHEREOEEOEOHEOEOHOUEOOUEORONGODOEOEOEOOHOEDOEUEOHOEOHOUGUEOROOORSUDOROEOOROROEOUSOEOEOUOORUERNGONOOROHOCCRRCEOROEOROE? 


CUOUEOEONDOOUEOOSREOEOENCEOSUSOONOEOHNOOE 


ANUOCUHEUEOORUEDONUEOESUNSHOHGEOOHOROOHONOGROREEOTOpEOOECOUCHOOHURODONEROROHOHTOOROEE 


SUOUHOHUOEDEOUEOLEOEOEOOTOUECHOEUROEEOOOEURROHEOROOEOROECUCUHOEO RONEN EOE OCHORSOHON OURO OOEO®, 


OONUSEUEUEOSOUROROSOHERNORORCOSRONTEONENE 





@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


COOUEDDORNOOENDOSOOEREERDEEDOROUEEDOSORGEOCEROEEODOOUEEDEOOOUEEAOEOO ERED EGOECEGETORTECeCCeNCeEneneCeS Aeeeeaneneecneccecesseeecceecsscttocessense! 


FOR SALE 


CARDING AND SPINNING 


1—Spencer Oiler 

1—D. & F. Auto. Duster 

2—Sargent Cone Dusters 

1—Single Cyl. Hunter 20x60 Garnett 

1—Double Cyl. P. & S. 20x60 Garnett 

2—Whitin Model “C’ Wool Spinning 
Frames 

2—60°" Harwood Card Feeders 

2—18” x 30” P. &S. Ceiling Condensers 


WINDING AND WEAVING 


1—L. & G. Cop Winder 

20—C. & K. 4 x 4 Box 25 harness Looms 
82” & 92” +50, #90, +180 Universal 
Winders, “Rebuilt” 

1—140” C. & K. Heavy Duty Loom 


DYEING AND FINISHING 


1—76” 2 burner C. & M. Gas Singer 

1—Voelker Dewing Machine 

1—Gessner Heavy Duty Pr 

1—78” C. & M. Steamer and Brush 

1—2 Truck Yarn Dryer 

2—42” Tolhurst Extractors Monel & Copper 
Baskets 

1—48” Tolhurst Extractor Copper Basket 

1—60” Tolhurst Extractor Copper Basket 

1—66" Hunter Padder 

1—Set of 6 Copper Dry Cans, 48” 

1—E. & H. 66” wide Folder 

1—66” Steiner Dewing Machine 

2—R. Hunt Fulling Mills 

3—80°" Woonsocket D.A. Nappers 

1—P. & W. 92" Napper 

1—80” Voelker Double Bed Cloth Press 


FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY 


1837 E. Ruan St. Philadelphia, 24, Pa. 
Phone JEFferson 4771 


~ ADOROOEDEORSESDDEGROE COOLED GENESEO DO ODLO NORD EELEGEO SEDO EDSOSSESEODARGEDEOSO ESO bE SEC seneneeseeenseensenens. 





HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 
UNION SPECIAL STEAMERS 
LOOPER TABLES 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


<AORUUOOROAED ERO EDDESUOSEOEEADODOOEEOELCOEEIOOSUOSEO OREO EOCANORSOOEADASOORDOOEEO GEOG EOGSOROSOORROGSOOHAS 





SUAEUOOUCEOOUOEODEGOUERGELOLOEEGEOOROAOOLOLUOEOSEOEDOSOEODEOREDOGROGEOEEREOEODORGROEOEEEOEOCAENeRGeCaeEs 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


25,000 Gal. Cap., 60 Ft. Tower. 
35,000 Gal. Cap., 65 Ft. Tower. 
40,000 Gal. Cap., 106 Ft. Tower. 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 156 Ft. Tower. 
60,000 Gal. Cap., 90 Ft. Tower. 
65,000 Gal. Cap., 70 Ft. Tower. 
100,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
150.000 Gal. Cap., 19 Ft. Tower. 


OIL TANKS 


17-3000 Gal. & 6000 Gal. Cap 

6—-12,000 & 18,000 Gal. Horizontal Oil 
Tanks. 

71000-5000 & 55,000 Bbl. Cap. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MCHY. CORP. 


305 Madison Ave. 


CRUSHED ERD FOEGEOADEOEER EE EDGE OE RODE Hee eeteeens ONDODGLORAED OO EOEGESOOEROEORESREGEOROEONUEDTSOOROREOEODEF 


eid 
McCAFFREY 


& SON, INC. 
BEAM HEADS FOR SALE 


20—Pr. Cast iron Worsted Loom Heads 22” dia., 
6'2” barrel 
20—Pr. cast iron Worsted Loom Heads 22” dia., 
5” barrel 
9—Pr. cast iron Worsted Loom Heads 20” dia., 
5” barrel 
5—Pr. cast iron Worsted Loom Heads 20” dia., 
6'2” barrel 
200—Pr. cast iron Cotton Loom Heads—i8”—no 
friction 
50—Pr. cast iron Cotton Loom Heads—1t7”—10 
friction 
200—Pr. cast iron Ratchet Friction Heads—13”x2” 
38—Pr. Pressed Steel Heads 20”—5” barrel 
27—Pr. cast iron Section Beam Heads—21'2”-22” 
36—Pr. Wooden Section Beam Heads—26” 


BOX 495 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





SEUUUEUROOLEGRGEOEOEORGAGODACEORGEOGEEONGEONGUEEOOGUOOOU SOUL RDOOROROGUAODODGEOOGUCUROROOROOSOROGRROEEF, 


FOR SALE 


30° LOOMS 


76—Draper 30’ Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 


Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St New York, N. Y 


“AORREONEEOHORADONSEOOOROEERODGRODCERODOSEDESORIOUGDOUOOROEOESEOEORODOGOEDECeescHOReEEttoesceeneesaceseneea 
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NRDEDODOODEDORNADOOEESOOUOEAENACLOGUOOEEDUDONNOEUELOOOOSOAOUNEOUOORUOLOEERELOLEEOOELESELOOEROUEGGLOLOEEEGEEEGEOAEE(  10niy, 
: 


342 E. 142 St. 
REBUILT & USED 


DYEING & FINISHING 
CALENDERS 35” to 100” 2 to 6 Bowls various types. 
DRY CANS 17—50x23, 16—75x30, 5—96x23. 
DOUBLERS 60” goods, clock and attachments. 
DRYERS, Package, 4 trays, Temp. Controls. 
DYER, Skein 46” Horizontal Roller Chain. 
DRYER, Pin Tenter 72” Goods.. 

EXTRACTORS 28” to 40” Mtr. & Belt drives. 

FINISHING MACHINE 2 cylinder 74x18 Crab roll. 

FULLING MILL +10 Double Compartment. 

GRINDER, Napper 80”*rolls, automatic tripping. 

INSPECTING & ROLLING UP Machine 66” 2 roll 
Batcher. 

NAPPERS, D.A. & S.A. WOOLEN, KNIT-GOODS, 
COTTON, 66” to 96” 14 to 36 rolls. 

MANGLES & SQUEEZE SETS 40” to 66”, 2 & 3 
roll Units. 

ROTARY STEAM PRESSES 66” Double Bed Units. 

SHEARS, | to 4 Blade units 40” to 88” widths. 


SEWING MACHINES, Railway type 50” to 75” 
widths. 


ASSOCIATES 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Bronx, N. Y. 
MELROSE 5-1772-3 


TENTER renee 30’ 22° long, 40” to i00” 
ide, Pin an am e. 

WASHERS, OPEN WIDTH. 4 sets of NIP ROLLS, 
MONEL METAL Idler & Immersion rolls. 

VACUUM EXTRACTOR 72” pump & motors com- 
plete. 


CARDING, SPINNING & WEAVING 


3 Cylinder WOOLEN CARDS 48x48. 

MULES, 288 to 360 Spindles 2 to 2'4” Gauge. 

GARNETTS 2 cylinder 60x20, Camel-Back & Blae- 
mire. 

INTERMEDIATES 9x4', 84 to 114 Spindles. 

LOOMS. ee “E’? 3512” & 432” Reed Space, 


REMODELED. 
LOOMS. Draper ‘‘D’’ 49/2” Reed Space, RE- 
MODELED. 
LOOMS C&K 76” to 92” 4x4 box. : 
SLUBBERS 12x6, 60 to 74 Spindle units. 
SPOOLERS, 40” Jackspools, clocks, stands etc.. 
TWISTERS 216 Spindle 3” Gauge, Tape Driven. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BRISTLE BRUSHES. EXPANDER ROLLS. RUB- 
BER ROLLS, COLLAPSIBLE IRON CREELS. 


a 













QUENENOEDEREEOOOOEONEGEEOUEUEOEOOEOEOEOHOHOUOUGEOEOOEOEOEEENOHGEOROEGEEOEOEOSUEUEAOROECEOHOUEGEOOROGOEOOEOEUDODAOEOROOEOOUOGORORORUOEO RONG EO OUROOOOEORROEREOEOEOROROOOOROHOHOREOROOODE 


Oeneecenenceeeucecnseeeesenencecnenetegy 


New York, N. Y. 


F.aUNeAOOEOAOOEOEOESURCHSOROEEOEOCOOOOEOEREEOEOOGGEDEDOOCOROECOSOEORORONOOEOEED 





ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


1—9 Roll Hydraulic Calender 42° wide 

2—Winders ior Moiree Calender 

1—set-Palmer, Frame & Quetch for 60” goods 

1—40’ Textile Tenter 102° width 

1—60” Extractor—Broadbent—Beltdrive 

1—45” 2 Roll Hydraulic Calender with Pump & Accumulator 
1—6 Box continuous Soaper 22” wide—complete with Motor 
1—6 Bowl Jumbo Calender—chasing—continuous Production 
1—47” W & P Doubler & Roller (Chinaman) 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. 


PROVIDENCE, 


Dee LODORDOREORESEAUREDESEOOSESVEDOODESDEOLEDEL DODD SODEDOEDEOEODOROROOOOADERERRSEOOSDOOOEDORD OER SON ELEROREREOEOES HOGER ORESEOERDOROLEOGEEOOE OER EGEDEDEEEE DO FOeeeTeEsceneceerteneeesereeene 


SUUDEOEOOEEGOSUEDOUEEGEOEUOESHOGHOUEEOOUOOOESUOOEOOEOOOECOGOROROEOECOROREOOEOREOHOROROORDOQHEUROOCOEOHOURORONOROCOROHOOOONCEOOREROOERORS 
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orrison | 
nits, 


x 60° 












ixtile Cc 
tilting | 


a a : city. 


ational t 
& X Ai 
Vv. 50” 


FOR SALE ters, 


ila, Dry 
1 48" Tolhurst Extractor, copper basket, underneath belt drive. ned oF 
1 Garnet Shredder 42" face on rolls, table feed. 
1 Kitson Card & Picker Waste Machine. 































ueks for 
1 Rodney Hunt Sample Fulling Mill. 
2 Paper Balers 20x18x45, all steel, hand operated. 
1 38" Padder 2 rubber rolls. 


BOBBINS — SPOOLS — SUPPLIES 
S Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CoO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 


‘Roll Pri 
water. 





pattery 4- 
ye Jiggs, 
jutterwort 
MGs. 






Dry Can 


OURIN 


rgent 3 
-W Ske 
ist type. 
bermaie 
Dye. Ma 
0 moto 






JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


| TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


j 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON: LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 








HARRY STEPHENSON : 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER > 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES [J send 







NEW AND USED 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 





{hOHPEUReNCerEENEDEeTeneneneecReeeNSseeRCHGeROAaseEOeCOOETECHOARASEGASECOROLORGESOGESEGDEEEROGEREC HORS DORSORGOEOEORLEREODOOTONCORRGEEESIELECEOHEOOCROEOROUOROGRONUOORONOSGERORNOEES: eeneeeeean 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street New York, N. Y. 


Addres 


Tol 


TILE V 
TEXTILE WORLD, JULY, |9 
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anes eee, 


The Modern Streamline Train 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


the speedy delivery of Used 
Equipment to your plant . . . Saves days— 
weeks — perhaps months —in getting you 


Supplying 
The performance 
of the early stcam 
locomotive was 
the wonder of its 
day—but today’s 
requirements de- 
mand the flashing 
speed of the mod 
ern “‘Streamliner’’ 
to move troops 
and exsential war 
materials. 


_—— 


**Streamlines”’ 
Textile 


Equipment 
And Saves Money as well 


as Time—for Victory! 


what you want! 
for the 


DYEING 


PRINTING MACHINES 


ice, Barton & Fales 3 te 8 coler Print Ma- 
ines, 40° to 64° wide, with color pans, 


BEAMERS—BATCHERS 


For Immediate Disposal we offer 4—V. V. 50° & 56° Beamers. 


—! 


nnnnnccauasonee 


ndrels, star & furnisher gears, etc. 


CALENDERS 


.V. B.V. Calenders, $0”. 
orrison B.B. Calenders, 50° & + fi 
jerrison 3-roll 

Embossing 


v. 46” Calender. 


PALMER QUETCHES 


orrison & V. V. 60° & 72° Palmer Quetch 


nits, 


AGER 


’ x 60” Ager. 


KETTLES 


ixtile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Ket- 
tilting type, agitated, 30 to 200 gallons 


acity. 


ational Loop Dryers, 28’, 33’, 65’ Ig. 
& ‘30k Dryers. 


& 66", 5 & 7-Tier Dryer, fin 
‘la Dry. Mach. Co. Hurricane Continuous 


ein Dryer. 


rank Bailey Truck Dryers with extra 


weks fer skein & tube yarns. 


PRINT PADDER 


‘Roll Print Padder, dry tower with unit 


water. 


DYE JIGS 


battery 4—Butterworth stainless steel lined 


ye Jiggs, 45”, 


utterworth 60” stainless steel lined dye 


ings. 
CAN DRYERS 


Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” dia. 


OURING & DYEING MACHINES 
Sargent 3-Bowl skein Scouring Machine. 


-W Skein Dye. Machines, 20 to 30 sticks, 


ist type. 


Obermaier 400% Vertical Package Yarn 
Dye. Machine, with wash-off kettle and 


o0 motor driven centrifugal pumps. 


An IDLE Usable 
MACHINE 
may mean 


DEAD 
AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS 


Let us put your idle 
machines to work. 


Send in your list now! 





the following excellent equip- 
ment from the former plant of 
the Arcadia Knitting Mills, Allen- 
town, Penna. 

i—National 70’ Loop Dryer, double 


line. 

2—Single Line Fulling Mills, rubber 
rolls. 

i—Single Truck Dryer. 

8—D & F. & Woonsocket Nappers, 
60” to 90”. 

2—Single Roll Nappers or Brusiing 
Machines. 

3—Steaming 
Goods. 

2—C & M. Finishing Machines for 
tubular goods. 

4—Shears, some equipped with ;at- 
tern devices. 

i—2-Roll Quetch, 36”. 

i—36” 2-Roll Hot Roll Calendar. 

2—Examining Machines for tubular 
goods. 

i—Grand Rapids Folder. 

i—Skein Reeler, 

i—Universal +50 Tuber. 

4—Stainless Steel Monitor Exhaust 
Fans, 11,000 CFM. 

i—Gas Boiler. 


Machines for Tubular 


TENTER FRAMES 


2—W & J, 50’ Frames with Morrison stain- 
less steel clips, 44” & 54” wide. 
3—Vv. V. & W, & J. 60’ & 60’ Frames. 


FULLING MILLS 
6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. 


DOUBLERS 
3—P & W. 46” & 66” doubling, reeling & 
Measuring machines. 
FLAT FOLDERS 


6—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, 
wide. 


42” to 60” 


OPEN WASHERS 


i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consistting 
of 10 sections, 4 nips each section, 66”. 

1—60” Continuous Boil-off Machine, steel 
tanks. 


ROPE SOAPERS 


2—Rodney Hunt 10’ Rope Soapers. 
i—V. V. Continuous square formation Washer. 


SHEARS 


3—Parks & Woolson double blade Shears, 66” 
witn list saving device. 

i—Parks & Woolson 3-blade Shear, 60'/.” with 
list saving device. 


BLEACHING 


8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 

i—5-ton Kier, circulating type, pump and 
motor. 

2—Lincoin 2-roll chemical squeeze rolls. 

2—Arlington Rope Squeezers, with clutch pul- 
ley drive. 


DECATERS 
2—David Gessner & Parks & Woolson 72° & 
48” wide, complete with Nash Pumps. 


DYE BECKS 


29—Dye Becks, Morrisen, V. V. and General, 
3’ to 8’, stainless steel and wood boxes, 


EXTRACTORS 


3—V. V. & Tolhurst 60” Rubber Lined and 
Copper Basket Extractors. 

1—50” Copper Basket Extractor, underdriven 
centrifugal machine. 

i—Tothurst 48” Underslung Open Top Ex- 
tractor, copper basket. 

10—Burkhardt, V. V. Fletcher, Tothurst & 
Haring & Stephens, 48”; copper baskets. 

4—Tolthurst & V. V. 40” to 44”; copper 
lined baskets. 

i—King & Gerber 42” Extractor, copper bas- 


ket. 

11—Tothurst, American Laundry, Adams, Troy 
and Bach, copper lined Extractors, self 
balancing, 17”, 20”, 26”, 28”, 32” and 40”. 
WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


25—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles each, 
Ly pitch, 8” traverse, 134” ring, 4” front 
roll. 


BUTTON BREAKERS 
2—Textile & V. V. Button Breakers, 60° & 
72” brass rolls. 
MERCERIZING RANGE 
i—Complete Mercerizing Range. 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 


4—Textile 50° 2-Roll Dye Padders. 

7—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch mangles, 

2—Textile 80” 2-Roll mangles. 

8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roll Quetch- 
es, 50”, 60° & 72” wide. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg, 63° wd, 
cleanout 13” x 17”. 

2—10 x 10 vertical softeners, zeolite piping, 
valves, meters and fittings. 

2—Pressure sand filters, 8’ dia., by 20’ long, 
complete with pipe connections, valves and 
fittings. 


SINGEING MACHINES 
1—80” 2-Burner Singeing Machine. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


—2Z3 Nash Pumps. 

i—22 Nash Pump. 

i—L5 Nash Pump with double line Extractor. 
i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. 
i—Schick All Steel Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, Trucks 
Generator Sets, Air Receivers, Rubber Lined 
Tanks, Modine Heaters, Motors, Exhaust Fans, 
Pleaters, Mandrels, Doctor Blades, Gears, 
Lathes, Portable Agitators, Accumutators, 
Wood Shells, etc. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON. N. J., Sth Ave. 


Cable Address: 


Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS * TEXTILE * MINING * 


T'LE WORLD, JULY, 1943 


Equipment, N. Y. Tel. 


ARmory 4-6540 


& McClean Blvd. 


New York City 
Office: 15 Park . 


Tel. BArclay 


FOOD * CHEMICAL * PLASTICS * CEMENT * PAINT * ROCK PRODUCT * RUBBER 


FINISHING 
Sma 
ae 
ea 


aE: 
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<OOEUREEUDEEOSLOEOEOOGEOESOGOGROESIROROROESEGESOSOSUNGROROROEOEOLOOREDOEOEOROEGHOCOROREDEDEGERSOOOEEEEEOOEESEDESEORSOROCSROELERESOOURUGONDEGECUSUREDREOROROCOROORGORCO DCAD EO ODOOORERRAORORONORONOLEOECOOOEEY 1H0y 


FOR SALE 


Excellent Equipment, out of stock, here in N. Y. City 


__ EDEREEDEDDOREED REDON ERED DECREERNDETEEO REDE HEEENESEEOEEE SENT OFEbeLEnENOENsEeEseeseseceneseecenoneTseR”, 


FOR SALE 


Quantity NEW 12’x36” VULCANIZED 
FIBRE ROVING CANS. Available for 
prompt shipment. 

1—UNIVERSAL + 40 CONER, 100 spin- 
dles, equipped with late type electric 
head: motor driven; arranged to wind 
on wooden cones. Excellent condition. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 
P. O. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. 


sUONOEDOEDEDOOEEDODDGDOSORORDRSDOSDSEOSELAOOEE SH DEDEDE NODES RD OROODOROREHDENORUOROSEONOEORHOROROOEOCEOSOOET 


10—Flat Kniting machines, for making 
Camouflage Nets, Fringes, ete; 
36” width needle gauge. 

8—90 and 100” Rachelle Knitting ma. 

making Camouflage 


1—Haskell Dawes 4 ply Rope Ma- 
chine. 

2—Haskell Dawes 12”x14” Two spin- 
dle Formers. 

6—Haskell Dawes 8’x10" Two spin- 
dle Formers. 

1—12 spindle 5x7” Twister. 

10—20 Ball 


chines, for 
nettings. 

90—16 carrier Textile Round Tubular 
Braiding machines, for making 


Parachute Cords for Government 


STUUEHOUEOEOOOUOOHONEDEROEOR ODOR OO ROROEOO RODEO DEERE DNCREN TORBEN ROSOEEDNSHEHEHEOOSEEEEEY 
biases a 





vente) wsvnnennonnensnnensansnensensoneassenvesennsvenenonsensennosesenensussnnensonenenusnenensnsnsene: spindle winders. 5” 


: . OR SALE . ' Gauge. Silver Gay makes. work. Ninety heads. 

? 1—Premier 10” Colloid Mill, paste : 

: type, with 20 HP 3/60/220 volt : 4—12 spindle Ball winders. 98” 750—Flat and round Braiding ma. 

: ype, yws 3 
: motor 1 1 : Gauge. Franklin makes. chines, for government work, of i 
- ¢ ; - ac s. self-balanc- : 1—" 
i 2 oe 60” Extractors, self-balane 1—378 spindle Whitin quiller. all types. 
: 3 40” and 48” Tolhurst Extractors, : 2—Foster make, 40 spindle Tube We will consider trading any of the 1 
center clung windess, @”< Tebes. — ae for yarns, various | 
: WANTED FOR CASH : : 4—Luther Thread Dressers. 98 spin- : ae $s 
= Extractors, Nash Vacuum Pumps, Cen- : 4—16 carrier #4 Butt Braiding ma. 

: dle spool take offs. chines 1 


trifugal Pumps. Colloid Mills. 4 : 


75—Triple decker, Compound Wire 


rators, Filters, Pans, ete. 1—8 spindle Brownell Flyer Twister, i 
1 





: Braiders. 16x16x24s etc. Gear Driven. 3 
WHAT DO YOU HAVE FOR SALE? SEND US YOUR LISTS. ; ‘ 
snnnnnnnnnnnnnsnnsunnunannanan ALL OF THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT IS LOCATED ON OUR FLOOR. = 

1—V 


: FOR SALE 


= Foster No. 75 Winder—48 Sp. complete 
: with 2 motors 3/60/220 v. Excellent 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., INC. | 


CeUUNECOUCEUECEOeOeOOOOROOEES 
tnsnnunucnuncnnucussenenssnanuececeonsvenenueneuenensevenscesensqnensensensnuensenscneonscensanenicuensonenueousnusesunucuenennsuensenenununsenenenonnesvenenuesenensnscesonnenessovessonenesvenennenesucnegusneseatsusesnesnesssneneotss 


shape. Skein to cone. 30 West Houston Street New York City f : 
MORRIS SPEIZMAN : Spring 7-2621 I 
508-14 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N.C. = n 


seueneenoneeoereenoontE NEUTUEDEOEOHCUDUEUROEUROROEDECOUUEU OLED EOROROROAOEEERORUROROEOEOREURERULOROEDEODOOGUNOROODOSESOSESOROEUEOEORSESEDADORURORSEREGUROROHONEODOROOSUROOOEOEONEOSOOORORDEDESOCUOORCEDOGEOEOEHON 


WANTED 1] 


SUOUUDOEOECHOOOOOOEOOOEODOROLOEOOUOEOEOEOROEDNOEOOROOUGOROROGDEROROOOROROROEOO DORE EO EO BORE HOES AOONN W 
] 


WANTED " 


8x10 Haskell Dawes 2 spindle Formers. 





SODODORDEDDOROREREGEGORORELORSOOOERUNODEDODEROREDOROGOECEOEGEOHOEOERERORE GORI FORGED EOE: enn 





_VeLUUNSOEAENEDUEEEODOREDOOETUROUDDENDONDRENDEEELENEDSEDHEEDDEEDHNEDENDOHEHNEDONEHHOROHONSuenENONENeneEent® 


FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER © 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 


Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic litt 
water-cooled journals. Located in South 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


OPREDASUDEDERERDE EDO DODO ED OED DS De pOREEDOE ORE DRO ROOD ORDGORED EA OCED RENT OSC EORES 


OHOUEEOEGEODORGHEROCOUEODSEPOOROROROSOREEDOSOEDUREGEODONDOSOSOROOORORGOEEOEGOHOSDRORORORGEERGODOROEDEEEO: 


WANTED 





12x14 Haskell Dawes 2 spindle Formers. . | 


5x10 Haskell Dawes 6 spindle Formers. i 





~ OPESEOADDOEDEUSERDODAOUDRDDEDOOOCREDOREROERDOROROEODEED TO EDRORO DOC NE OREN ROSE ROEOEONIFORETOL SE OOROROEONT. 


5x7 Haskell Dawes 12 spindle Formers. 


15—2600 hook Crompton & Knowles dou 








ble lift Jacquard machines. Approx.10 § | LO Purchase about 100 Advise condition, location, “ 
years old and practically as good as i es - 1) 
ris gives Lace agbegngaee sree : + Draper Automatic looms. and price i 
ALBERT J. BARTSON, INC. : Prefer a loom that has W-575, Textile World S 
314 East 6th St. Charlotte, N. C. 330 West 42nd St., New York City 24 


SONUEHOEOORUOEOOEOOUOUEUEOOSCORODEODEOROOESORUENOEOOGEONOOODOOOROOSOROEOOREOROROOONOREOOD 


been running on rayons. 
State full particulars as 


to width of cloth, etc. 


seenosopnsannanoooosoonssasooenessaoenoneooooeoesoconeecoosaaooceds earner OOPDERUURDOUUEASUUEROEOEAOCUUEDODEEOGDERECERSODEA OSes cteecHEODEEED OAc eteeHeeeRO Renee sengasaneetnle 





OONODERDEOEDOEODEDERD ODEO ODED ROROEDAEERAGO REDS OROEEDEE DODO DOE ODODOEES DESH OO RENO OOOO OO TORE ROR E@OEEEES 


FOR SALE 


WOOL MIXING PICKER 


aNneHUEUDOROEOT ODEO DOEDRONOEOROUGODOGOAOOODEOGODOGORORO RODD EGORRELRORO LONER OL OOOH OREO ROR DE DENEnEOND Ih 


WANTED oa 
Several Sets of 


Cereeeeensennecevanny 


48"" Davis & Furber (1940) equipped with — 

12 Bar Cylinder and 4 Feed-rolls, and eee ee ee , ; s 

Steel-plate 35’° Wool Exhaust Blower. Address W-602, Textile World, Wide Cans ’ 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York City W-604, - 





PAUL M. BROOMFIELD 
15 Hathaway Street Boston, Mass. 


AONLEOE DOOR ODED DOD REE DOSORODDAOOOEEREDEOEOEOSOODEORDOOEOUOHOODOSIORSGROROROSOEOEOSOEOHOHOHSEeRBEeEEERS 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


ORLAOEDEREDEDADE SOND OORT sane ceReOREeD ERED OEeeeEeeOSotees.: ennveneeneecevennesnee 


*HAUAEEOUOUOOUUOUUDEREUNNEAUOUUOOOOOOOOOREOOAUUOOLOOOOERUNEROEOEOUAOOUOOOOAEOESOOONEOOOOOOUOONOEREEONEHONEOOOUOOUOESOEROSEOOONEENEENOOENERT 


JHOCNONDN EDA CO NORTE ED OOETEOE ROR SEROEDONTS 


OUNUORHOUHOOOODDECONOGNONORORREROROOEOEEED 


Textile World | wil 











SUUEREDUOUEOOOODROROLOODODODOROODEOROROOOO REGO OOEOROSORDEOHDODEOO DESO OURO EOROAREROCEROSOEOROHGEDEOEOEROROR > 






OODEDEDOREEOORUREGOSOEONOED EOE DE DesERDERSO ROS DOETE LEAEOHOSON OT HOETETEDIET pe eBe tes ee seen nEE!: 


WANTED 
Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 


: Send samples and quantities for quick 
- di 
3 


WANT TO BUY TANKS 


3—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Cap. Elevated 
Steel Water Tanks on Towers 
3—500 to 1000 GPM Fire Pumps 


RUSSELL STANHOPE 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


SHOU DOEEEO NONE UODOOETEROUDOORINDEDEOE DORE DOS EOS OODEDEOOL RADE TESDROG NES SESE NORE 1b0800A/ PeRRSSE SeBEEREES 


CUREUEAOEAOEOEEORADODOD RDO AOAROOEDOOSOOOODEDOR EGO SOONG DOO NONOI NOON EOEHOEUGEREOREDAOREO EASED RESROREOEOEEDS 


FOR SALE 


PIN FRAME 


11! feet long, width adjustable up to 255 inches. 
Can be operated by motor as well as by hand. Com- 
plete with overhead paddle fans. 


NATIVE LACE WORKS, 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


OOUEDORELESL DORE DOE OOROEREDEE EEDA SOEEEEDEROO REDO eeecneEtaD aNOEDEnOEDEOHORO HONOR OROEEEDS 


surenennneer 


sposal. 


W-606, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


UUDUROOESOSEEOEODONEEDEDEDED ORO seen er eee PObee eee neeeeernrenenes eeueenenenneceneonoenconageny 






INC. 


To HUUOUNOEOUROROOEORONEDEOOEOEOOSOROREONODS 


seoeeeneneencenennen 








COUNCEOLOLOLOADODERO DEDEDE AERGRROODEROROGEDEE AON DEE SEOHOD OURAN OEONOROEOENEOEOTIOGE Cnceeeoeeneenenengny 


FOR SALE 


Machine complete with 4 rubber covered 
rolls, 3 stainless steel idler rolls, reducer, 
5 HP motor, steel tank and other parts. 
Never used. Will sell as a unit. 


R.A.C.E., INC. 
Madison, Ohio 


seesenaconenee SONOEEOUEOOREOODERDODODOOO ERO DDOREAAAENOEELOOAUOEOGOOOSEOUONOGEAGEOOOEAOEEROOOOEEOOEOORRERS 


SOOUCHRUDERODOSUROEUNOREOROOGE SUDO SOEOEOESEGEOROOEOSOROEDAOEOEOROEOOOOSOROROEOEOAOROROASOROEOROOOROESEES. 


WANTED 
600 to 650 Cone Creel 
also 
Rubber covering machine, any condi- 
tion. 
ARROW ELASTIC COMPANY, INC. 
48 Hampden Street Springfield, Mass. 


“-AUNUEREDEGUOEREEDOORUEDOOHOOELOAOLEEDOREDEGOROEONOESROROOOR DONORS CREO ROGDEOHOEONOOROEOEOROHOHOOROSOOEEORE.= 


WANTED 


: Medium size box dye house and finishing 
= equipment with or without jigs for sy® 
= thetic fabrics. Include price and complete 
= 


eeneeenennennennoner 


list of equipment in reply. 
Write W-620, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 


ROEDER EUEOEOOOUEOEREOEDEGOGEDEDEGEROROORDEROEOO DIDO TORO OO EOHOOOEOORONDEOROEOEOHONE 





steeeerncnnvannsncencnconeneocnsvscnensoner 
“AUOneunenenancecnsesoneuseneuscncncnnnene” 
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G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


eeneeny cen 
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FINISHING 


1—-Werner 48” Single Color Print Machine 
rk, of 1—-Rice, Barton & Fales 10-Color Print Machine. 
1—-Textile 8-Can Dryer, 23” x 60” Vertical Stack. 
Butterworth 7-Can Dryer, 23” x 80”, Horizontal. 
lextils 26-Can Dryer, Copper, 23” x 45” Vertical. 
of the ] ”" King & Gerber Continuous Boil-Off Machine, 
th Rubber Nip Rolls and Slat Convevor 
King & Gerber 65” 3-Roll Finishing Calender. 
rextile 72” Full Width Open Soaper, with 2 Sets of 
Rubber Nip Rolls. 
}—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Becks. 
g ma. i—4’ Stainless Steel Lined Dye Beck. 
Y Dye Beck. 
Inclined Examining Machines. 
" Tolhurst Basket Extractor. 


ma- 


arious 


e i 
wister, 4—Hercules 60” Rubber Basket Extractors, Motor Driven 
1—Atlas Fade-O-Meter. 
2—72” Butterworth Dye Jiggs. 
6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 50 to 200 
Gallons Capacity. 
9 100 Gallon Steel Soap Kettles, 
Van Vlaanderen 2 and 3 Roll Quetches, 50” to 60” 
Face, 
bp |—Birech Bros. Ooronation Portable Sewing Machines. 


Windsor & Jerauld 50” Tenter Frame, 30’ Lona. 
l " Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch Unit with 
” 2-Roll Quetsch and 30’ Windsor & Jerauld 
ame, Stainless Steel Clips 
e Van Vlaanderen Tenter Frame, 40’ long, 50” 
de, equipped with Stainless Steel Clips, Cooler 


e vlinder, Reeves Drive AC Motor 
City 1--Werner High Speed Tuber, 50” face with ™% vard 
Measuring Drum, 1% H.P. 1800 R.P.M. 550 Volt, 3 

hase, 60 Cycles 

rextile Dye Padder, 45” width, Bottom Roll rags, 
unvuneusenoonm lop Roll Rubber, Complete with Motor Drive, 10 

H.P. 220 Volt, 4 Phase, 60 Cvele 
l--EKastwood Raw Goods Flopper, 60” width, complete 

ss veneenenennii vith 1% H.P. Motor 


Parks and Woolson Semi-Decating Machine, 50” face 
th Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 
2—Three Roll Van Vlaanderen Embossing Machines, 13” 
ie, top and bottom roll gas heated, pulley driven, 
and set 
2— Textile 77 Roll Embossing Calenders, 12” face, one 
1 gas heated, pulley driven, complete with talle 
ormers. nd winder 
|—Textile Continuous Open Washer & Dryer, Cast Iren 
ormers. rank, 9’ long x 20” wide x 34” deep, separated into 
hree compartments, 3 sets Nip Rolls 17” face, 6 
ormers. srass Idle Rolls, 9 Brass Immersion Rolls, 3 in cach 
partment, pulley driven: with One set Eight Hori; 
ntal Copper Dry Cans, 16” face x 24” diam>t 
ormers. ick, pulley drive complete with take up. 
{Textile Finishing Machines, each consisting of 2 Roll 


e Quetsch, 1 Rubber and 1 Brass, 16” face x 6” diameter, 
Fion, land Set, with one set 3 Horizontal Copper Dry Cars 
yimensions of Cans 20” face x 21” diameter, pulley 
en, with 1 Let Off Stand 
Set of 2 Horizontal Dry Cans, 16” face x 22” diameter 
IS’ Ager 
Sjostrom Clot Conditioners, 1 new, 2 used 





in Viaand-en Button Breakers 50” Brass 
City 20 stick Collins Dye Machine 
\ itin Tape Condenser. 
peneensoseseettt Parks & Woolson & Gessner Decating Machines 
oubling & Winding Machines 
dnnnnnenencneennim lunter #10 Fulling Mills. 
nspecting Machines, 1 Curtis & Marble, 1 Parks & 
Voolson. 


anklin Process Kier 


i avis & Furher Picker 
SPECIAL 


Perkins 100 Ton Roller Bearing Hydraulic Calender 
| with motors, Hydraulic Pump, Accumulator, Spare 













“ity alender Bowls. 


javennen nse cntsl 
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or quick 
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REFINANCING APPRAISALS 


QUICK ACTION! 





1—20 can Dryer 23” x 54” 

5—Nappers, 3—20 roll 80” 1—24 roll 84”, 1—36 Roll 84”, 
3—Padders 54” to 60” 

1—90” Quilting Machine. 

1—3 Bowl 36” Yarn Scouring Unit. 

2—Butterworth Scutchers 

1—Parks & Woolson 66” Single Shearing Machine. 
Slashers 

13—Tenter Frames 60-90’. 


FILTER PRESSES 


1—Sweetland No. 4 Pressure Filter with Stainless Steel 
Screens 

1—Smith & Vale, 32” x ” 42 Plate Filter Press, Open 
Delivery, 144” Ge 


,. COLOR GRINDERS 

1—Patterson 7’ x 5’6” Silex Lined Pebble Mill, Gear 
on Head, Belted to 10 H.P., A.C. Motor. 

l—Abbe 4’ x 6’ Porcelain Lined Pebble Mill, Texrope 
Drive for 5 H.P., A.C. Motor. 

2—Patterson 4’ x 5’ Silex Lined Pebble Mills, Belted to 
5 H.P. Motors. 


SPINNING 


1—Howard & Bullough Bale Breaker, 1926 model, 12’ ex 
tended apron Automatic Feed Regulator, Motor drive 

l1—Howard & Bullough 1926 Model Vertical Opener with 
Hopper Feeders and #7 Openers, Motor Driven. 

24—Howard & Bullough Spinning Frames, 5” Gauge, 228 
Spindles each, 17.” #1 Flange Rings in Cast iron 
Holders, Separators, Band Drive. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


160—Nye & Tredicks Range 10 inch 10 cut 8 feed to 23 
inch 14 cut 12 feed 
Scott & Williams Tubular latch Needle Knitting 
machine 20” 16 Feed 14 Cut. 

2—Copper Cuff Knitters 23 inch 6 ived 14 Cut. 


MOTORS 


200-—-A.C, electric from % to 75 H.P. 


TANKS 


2—Asbestos Insulated Round Steel Tanks, 6’ Diameter 
x 6’ Deep with open Steam Heating Pipe 

1—:teel Tank, Open Top, Side Bottom Outlet, 9’ dia 

meter x 432’ Deep 

8,000 Gallon Closed Steel Pressure Tanks, %%&” i‘iate, 

&’ x 20’ Long, Dished Ends, Riveted 

Rubber Covered Open Steel Tanks, 4° Wide, 3’ Deep, 

t Long 


BLEACH HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


1—Steel Kier 8’ dia. 9’, 

Kier Loader Morrison 

Union Centrifugal Pumps 3” x 2” 5 ELP 
1--Gould Centrifugal Pump 5 H.P 
i—Fairbanks Morse Pump 3”—10 H.P 
1—Rodney Hunt Dye Machine 7'6” wide 





SPECIAL:—AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


34—Draper Automatic Bobbin Changing Dobby 
Looms, Modified ‘‘D’’. 20 Harness Single In- 
dex Dobby, 69'2” Reed Space, Midget Feelers 
4 Bank Sliding Bar Step Motion, Stafford 
Thread Cutters, Friction Let-Off, Worm Take- 
Up, Single Filling Fork, Motor Driven by '2 
H.P. G.E. 550 Volt Motor. 


Metropolitan 
4 


1 


WATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION 


2—Permutit Vertical Water Softeners, 


~ 


~ SS 
™ 
~ 


SEWING MACHINES 


Union Special Union Buttons 
= 10—Button Sewers 
25—52800 10—Button Sewers 
50—35300 used as Tackers 
11—9900 Wilcox & Gibbs 
3—15400 5 lock stitch 
Singers 


112 W 140 


192-5 elastic machines with elastic pullers 


FOLDING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


jrand Rapids Textile Co. #1-2 folders for goods up 
to 28 inches wide. 


2—Grand Rapids Textile Co. tubular cloth turning ma- 
chines with brass turning pipe, 5” diam. by 15 ft. lg 
with stand, rolls and countershaft. 


30—Steam flatirons, units. 
i-—-Conveyor, 100 ft. long 


2—Automatic steam pressing. 


KETTLES 


6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, Equipped 


with Double Motion, sronze Agitators, 70 to 50 
Gallons Capacity 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Water Softening Equipment, Water Filterers, Color 


Grinders, Filter Presses, Electric Trucks, Puwps, 
Tanks, General Plant Equipment. 
15—Water Softeners 

4—Industrial Electric Trucks 

2—Elwell Parker, 1—Yale, 1—Louis Sheppar¢, 


150— Veeder Root Counters, 


NAPPER 


Davis and Furber 40 Roll Napper. 


EQUIPMENT 


2—-Permutit Water Softeners, 10’ Diameter x 16’ Long, 


with Interconnecting Piping, Valves, Meters and 
Large Quantity of Zeolite. 


3’ Diameter, 6’ 


High. complete with Zeolite and Fittings 


2—Permutit Type C, Electric Chemical Feeding Devices, 


Constant Feed. 


1—Permutit Vertical Water Softener, 5’ x 6’ with Valves, 


Piping and Zeolite 

Hungerford & Terry Horizontal Steel Pressure Water 
Filters, 8’ x 20’, 8,000 Gallons Capacity, %” Plate 
equipped with Cross Piping, 8” Valves and all ac 


cessories 


1—Filter Everson 42” x 48” 


Filter Permutit 6’6” x 6’ 


SPECIAL 


i—Tolthurst 48” Copper Basket Underslung Open 
Top Centrifugal Extractor, Self-Balancing 
Type on Springs, Equipped with Vertical A.C. 
Motor. Latest Type. Excellent Condition. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 
PURCHASE SALE © LIQUIDATION OF. MILL PROPERTIES 
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Still another wartime job 


for Teca.... Eastman’s 


crimped acetate rayon is 


now serving both the Army 
and Navy in fabrics for 
2 im ’ officers’ tropical uniforms. 
86 = ! Teca builds into these 
86 fighting fabrics advantages that increase their efficiency . . . it makes them cool, easily 
84 cleaned, highly resistant to shrinkage and wrinkling. The same advantages, in fact, 


184 that have brought widespread recognition to Teca as “the modern fiber for men’s wear.” 


E *EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK CO. ° 





IN TEXTILE SOAPS, there’s There is no reason —even under today’s con- 


ditions — to sacrifice quality of textile soaps in fa- 


ONE company that is BOTH 


vor of service, or service in favor of quality. 


big and a specialist. That 


Beach became big by specializing on industrial 
company is BEACH. soaps. For 115 years, Beach has been serving the 
textile industry—learning the textile industry’s 
soap-using techniques — developing its products 


for the textile industry’s requirements. 


Today, if you are concerned about quality — and 
would avoid re-runs that interrupt production — 
buy from Beach. At the same time, you can expect 


the type of service only a big company can provide. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER SPECIALIZING IN INDUSTRIAL SOAP 





